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INTRODUCTION 



The vogue which the study of Dante enjoys at the present 
time is a phenomenon somewhat difficult to explain. It 
is not part of any general interest in the Italian language 
and literature; which, in England at all events, still suffer 
under " the deplorable and barbarous n^lect " perceived 
and lamented by Mr. Gladstone a quarterof a century ago. 
The immense Interval, unparalleled in other literatures, by 
which Dante surpasses all other craftsmen in his mother 
tongue may perhaps to some extent explain this concen- 
tration of interest upon him ; but it is no doubt mainly , 
due to the way in which, as I have elsewhere said, he fills 
the stream of history from side to side. Follow almost 
what line you will of historical investigation, you will not 
carry it back into the Middle Ages without finding him .. 
upon it I take down from my shelves books as various 
in subject as Humboldt's "Cosmos," Whewell's "History 
of the Inductive Sciences," Bryce's "Holy Roman 
Empire," Ueberweg's "History of Philosophy"; in the 
index of each I find the name of Dante Alighieri. Thus 
he is, of all the great poets of the worid, the one who 
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takes most ezpIamiDg; the one, it may almost be said, 
who most appeals to that love of solving problems and 
diving into mysteries which is with many people a motive 
nearly as strong as the passive enjoyment of poetical 
beauty^ You never feel sure that you have got to the 
bottom of what a French writer has called " Us repiis de 
son giHie" This again sets him in a different class from 
all the most eminent of his successors. Allegory in 
Petrarch does not go beyond as occasional play on a 
proper name ; nor does one look for mysticism in Ariosto. 
Whether or not this coosideration may be held to 
account at least in part for the popularity enjoyed by 
Dante, alone among Italian writers, in the taste of the 
present generation, it undoubtedly explains the immense 
mass of literature which has grown up around him, and 
to which recent years have contributed not less than their 
fair proportion. Dante affords ezerd&e alike to tfae minute 
student who delights in tracing literary and personal 
allusions to their somrce, in verifying details of chronology, 
in philological and linguistic inquiries ; to the student of 
theoI<^7 and politics; to the philosopher, the man of 
science, the historian ; even to writers with fluent pens 
and a turn for pious sentimentalism, or ezpositioD of the 
obvious. So much indeed is written about Dante that is 
clearly superfluous, that one is in some danger of foiget- 
ting how much woric yet remains to be done. No adequate 
edition, for example, existed till quite recently of any of 
the minor works; and though Messrs. Wicksteed and 
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Gardiner have just supplied this deficiency in tfae case of 
the Latin Edc^^tes, tbese, however interesting in tbem- 
selves, represent the smallest fraction of Dante's sub- 
ordinate writings. Professor PioRajna has dealt efEecdvely 
with the text of the " de Vulgari Eloquentia," and it may 
be hoped that his explanatory comment will before long 
see the light and prove a worthy companion to his textual 
labours. But the " Convito," the " de Moaarchia," the 
lyrical poems, all urgently demand for both text and 
nutter the tborouj^ and scholarly treatment which, if 
they bad dianced to have been composed a thousand years 
earlier, they would in all probability have long ago en- 
joyed. 

Another lack which has certainly been apparent in 
England is that of some biographical account of Dante 
which should present him not merely in relation to^he 
actual time in which he lived, or even to the history 
of his own dty, but to tfae course of general European 
history, of which the political, social, and religious position 
of affairs in his time was the outcome. A good deal of 
light has been thrown on all these points by recent 
research ; of which, again, the results have been made 
accessible by such books as Signor ViUari's " I I^imi 
due Secoli della Stoiia di Firetue " and Dr. Davidsohn's 
" Geschichte von Flortaz." A handy popular sununaiy 
of what would be to Dante the past history of Christen- 
dom, giving in brief outline the sequence of political events 
in Church and Stat^ the progress of speculative thought 
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and leanting, the derelopment of sodal conditioiu, with 
special refereoce to the tnusfonnation wrou^t in all 
these departments by the substitution of German for 
latin hc^iemony— «o better ^d than this could be offered - 
to the student who desired to look out on Dante's world 
so far as possible with Dante's ^es. Yet if he wanted 
anything of this sort, it was hard to say where, in English 
at all events, he was to find it ; and he has all the more 
, leason to be grateful to Dr. Fedem for thus attending to 
bis needs, after suptdying those of his own countrymen. 
For it must be observed that the present volume is no 
mere translation, but a revised issue by the author himself 
in a foreign tongue of a woA originally composed in his 
own. Eveiy one must congratulate him in his easy 
command of an unwonted medium, and on the excellent 
results he has succeeded in producing in it. 

It would be too much to say that all Dr. Fedem's state- 
ments and inferences will command the unqualified assent 
of every " Dante-Forscber." The present writer would 
be prepared, if this were the place, to pick several crows 
with him. His views on the Beatrice question are 
perhaps not thoroughly cohvindng. But he is always 
reasonable; as far removed from the extravagant in* 
credulity of some recent writers as from the unsupported 
imaginings that were indulged by aa earlier schooL He 
realises the essential grandeur of the Middle Ages with 
their daring speculation, their revival of interest in beauty 
of form and in the literary expression of reflection and 
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enx>UoD, their robustness of thought aud actioo. He 
indicates dearly; if briefly, the true questions at issue 
between the political parties in Italjr, which bad such 
important consequences for Dante; and points out the 
inadequacy of the old notion, still to some extent current, 
that Guelfs were in any sense either representatives of 
Italian patriotism or defenders of the rights of the Church. 
When he comes to the division of bis book which deals 
more immediately with Dante's personal record, we find 
the same sobrie^ of judgment, the same reluctance to 
overturn long-accepted opinions, so long as they do not 
involve a physical impossibiliQr or conflict with well- 
attested facts, the same effort to put himself at Dante's 
p(dnt of view — a very different one, it may be remarked, 
from that of the average respectable person, the Hlonna 
Berta and Ser Martino, of contemporary socie^. He 
goes, perhaps, a little further than is necessary in distrust 
of Boccacdo ; forgetting, it would seem, that any state- 
ments made by Boccaccio must have quickly come to the 
knowledge of scores of people who were well acquainted 
with the facts, and that neither his disciple Benvenuto nor 
any one else gives the least hint of any contradiction 
having been given to them. On the other hand. Dr. 
Fedon lets us continue to believe in the authenticity of 
the traditional portraits, which attempts have been made 
to discrediL He accepts what may be called the Canon 
of Dante's writings, without any of that shallow scep- 
ticism, usually based on imperfect knowledge, by which 
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scidists seek ootoriety. His book will be all the more 
acceptable to English and American students, among 
whom such vagaries have seldom found much favour. 

Another point with whidi Dr. Fedem seems to me to 
deal more satisfactmHy than most bic^raphers of Dante 
is that of the phases through which his intellectuat and 
still more his spiritual nature bad to pass, " before the 
author of the ' New Life ' could become the poet of the 
' Divine Comedy.*" He dismisses Witte's famous theory 
(which, indeed, few would now be found to support) that 
these two works with the " Cbnvito " form a " tril<^ " in 
which Dante's passage from the simple foith of childhood 
through a period of doubt to the reasoned belief of 
maturer years, is set forth ; en the ground that we have 
no evidence that Dante was ever anything but a devout 
Christian. But he realises that a great reruluon did at 
some time take place in him ; witbout which, indeed, the 
great scene of confession and contrition at the end of the 
"Purgatory " is unintellipble. And, though he does not 
use the term, be is deariy aware that this was of the 
nature of what, in the language of one religious school, is 
called conversion or conviction of sin. There is no reason 
that a person in order to undergo this experience should 
be conscious of any unusual depravity ; and there is no 
need to suppose that the words put by Dante into the 
mouth of Beatrice on the occasion in question are meant 
to imply anything of the land. Chapter V. of the second 
part of this book makes it plain that Dr. Fedem is on the 
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right track in regard to this subject, a due understanding 
of which will prevent many misconceptions. For instance, 
DO one who has grasped its full significance will ever be 
misled by the theories, so dishonouring to Dant^ which 
would involve him in discreditable love-afiairs at Lucca, 
in the Casentino, or elsewhere, after the supposed date of 
his vision. 

No two readers come to Dante with just the same eyes ; 
and when the readers are of different nations the chance 
that one will see what the other might miss is at least 
doubled. For this reason alone an attempt like this of 
Dr. Federa's would deserve a welcome ; but I hope that I 
have said enough to show that its claims to our considera- 
tion are based on something more than the mere ad- 
vantage to be derived from the comparison of various 
points of view. It has substantive merits of its own ; and 
no English student of Dante will r^ret having given it 
his hospitality. 

ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER. 
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PREFACE 



In the "Deutsche Ruodscbau" HennaoQ Grimm has 
elaborated the thought that only four poets belong truly 
to the literature of the world : Homer, Dante, Shake- 
spear^ and Goethe. Of these Dante, though standing 
nearer to us than Homer by twenty centuries, is the 
least known. Nor is this to be wondered at. He him- 
self, in the second canto of the Paradise, warned the 
readers of his own time, who were not fully equipped up 
to his level, with the words : 

O ye who follow m« in little boat 

On this my voyage, eager still to hear, 
Behiad my ship that stags as she doth float, 

Tmut now and look where yet your shores appear ; 
Into the wide sea pat not ont, lest ye, 

Losing me, should have nought whereby to steer. 
Where my course ties, none yet has roamed the sea I 

To us his work is the most mysterious of a time that 
loved mystery. It is founded on ideas and conceptions 
of the world which for the most part have vanished 
com[deteIy from the life of modem men. All the many 
allusions to contemporary events, all the innumerable 
names, which made the hook appear richer and livelier 
to the mediaeval reader, are for us, who do not know the 

b 
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Dames nor underataiid the allusioiu, so maoy obstacles and 
dead passages, which weig^ upon and disturb the reader ; 
whik R commentary is deterrent. 

" In Dante's poem," said Carlyle, " ten «lent Christian 
centuries have found a voice," One must know these 
centuries in order to undentand the poem, Dante is the 
Poet of the Middle Af;es. But the latest flowers and the 
ripest fruits betoken the rise of a new generation ; Dante 
is also the poet of the early Renaissance. We must 
know the remarkable men of this remarkable time, one 
must know what occupied them, how they looked upon 
the world and lived in it, what were their aims and what 
ways they took to carry them out, what they thought and 
believed, learned and taught, what seemed of importance 
to tbem in tbeir lives; what happened m their world; 
its movements, its great struggles, its petty interests. 

We should know their towns, their houses and streeu, 
the garmente they wore, should know how they slept and 
what they ate, how they solemnised wedding and funerals. 
We must follow them to their balls and assemblies, to 
the churches, where they worshipped with their fellows, 
to the cells, whither they fled from the world. 

In the following bo<A I have tried to give briefly a few 
lifelike pictures of all this; pictures which I drew from 
my studies of Dante, especially from the documents of his 
own time, its chronicles, poems, and images — pictures 
which 1 saw as I read Dante. 

These I have tried to give as concisely as possible. 
To the reader vibo knows them, the things which occu- 
ined Dante will ^pear matters of course, and even if he 
should miss a name or not know an event alluded to in 
bis works, he will conceive the meaning as well as we 
understand allusions in our daily papers and books to 
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eveots and matters foreigo to us, from their coimectioD 
with the world that we know. 

The second part of my book follows Dante's path 
through that dim and distant world which to us is but 
half-illuminated — the path of his life, which is the road u> 
his works. In this manner the second part will be a 
sutgecdve reflection of the first. 

My object has not been to give the fruits of original 
research or -critical discussions of doubtful matters. 
Especially in the first part I have mostly worked out the 
results of other people's investigation. Yet I hope to 
have given some new points of view. I wish to express 
my debt to Dr. Robert Davidsohn of Florence, who had 
the kindness to revise a portion of my book and to 
give me, some valuable data out of his new investt- 
gatiODS of Florentine history; I am likewise indebted 
to £Jeut.>Col. Paul Pochhammer of Berlin for kindly 
revising other parts of the book, and I wish to express 
my thanks to the English friends who have assisted ' 
me in the translation of this edition. 

My work will not lead into the last depths of the poet 
and will but indicate his licbes. Though whole libraries 
could be filled with the books written on him, they have 
not exhausted his abundance. All the treasures of beauty 
and the most wonderful of bis mysteries the reader must 
look for in Dante's own work. Inadequate translations 
have been a greats obstacle to this than the enigmas of 
the poem. Much more than ponderous commattarits, 
the stiff structure of our translations has kept Dante a 
stranger to us. Beauty of sound and the power of feeling 
conquer the reader, and mysteries and sdiolastidsm are 
home forward on th<i music of the verse. But no trans- 
lation will everdo justice to Dante's woi^. Dante himself 
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says io the " Banquet " : " Therefore let everybody ktMnv, 
that nothing that is brou^t (or made) to hannonise in 
the musical bonds of verse can be translated out of one 
language into another vithout all its hannony and sweet- 
ness being brokeD." And Shelley wrote five hundred 
years later in his " Defence of Poetry " : "It were as 
wise to cast a violet into a crucible that you might 
discover the formal principle of its ccdour and odour as 
seek to transfuse from one language into another the ora- 
tions of a poet The plant, must spring again from iu 
seed, or it will bear no flower— and this ta the burthen 
of the curse of Babel." 
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CHAPTER I 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ANTIQUE 

The period of history which is called the Middle Ages 
opens with the spread of Christendom, the decay of the 
Roman Empire, and the entrance of the German race on 
the scene of history. 

These three elements, di£rerent in their origin, but inter- 
woven in their course and conoected'in their efiects, filled 
the time from the fourth to the ninth centuiy. The 
German tribes conquered one province of the empire after 
the other and Germanised them to a certain extent; they 
formed the stock of their aristocracy — ^in almost all lands 
of £utx>pe the oldest families have German names — they 
brought with them a new political system, the feudal 
system, and on the remnants of the old empire of the 
Romans arose the feudal states of Europe. Secondly, the 
old empire as- well as the new kingdoms was permeated 
and deeply influenced by the Christian religion, which 
changed the inward life of men and things as thoroughly 
as the German conquest changed their outward state. At 
the same time the new religion, bom on oriental soil and 
founded on oriental ideas, underwent in its turn a 
thorough transformation when planted in the soil of a new 
race. 

And in the midst of all these tremendous revolutions. 
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which changed the face of the earth, the remnants of the 
old empire, the renmaDts of antique civilisatioa and of 
the Latin race continued to exist, and never ceased to 
have a powerful influence on the minds and customs of 
men. 

But weightier ahnost in its consequences than the fact 
itself was Uie form in which the difiiision of the Germans 
took ptaix. ' From the middle of the fourth until the eighth 
century the empire was exposed to an unceasing stream 
of German invasions, and each of them brought fire and 
devastation and horrible cruelty into the invaded country. 
These wild warriors, to whom "death on the straw" 
seemed the most shameful end for a man, who, if they 
could not fall in battle, cut " runes " into their own ne<^ 
and breast, and exinred singing songs of joy and triumph, 
whUe their blood streamed down their bodies, were, of 
course, wholly insensible to the pains of others. The 
Franks especially were cruel and brutal to a degree which 
is impossible to describe. More temble yet were the 
Huns, whom the Gennans themselves believed to be 
children of evil spirits and unclean women. These cen- ' 
turies, vhicb for the middle and the north of Europe were 
the fermentation and first dawn of a new era, were for the - 
populations of the civilised, old countries a prolonged 
deatb-tonnent There had been misery enough in the 
social state of the empire, everywhere the people were 
impoverished, the extortion of taxes had to be performed 
by ever more cunning methods, want and famine were 
such, that in most [novinces it was a common thing to 
expose a great number of the new-bom children. Now 
the misery was enhanced by direct physical torture at the 
hands of savages, acute suffering aggravating the chronic 
pain ; and the continual devastation, the murderous wars, 
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the custom of torturing prisoaers, which, io spite of the 
oppositioD of Christian teachers, continued until the latest 
times of the Middle Ages — in the east of Europe even 
until the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — all this had 
the effect that never and nowhere was suicide so frequent 
as in the decaying Roman Empire. All the letters of the 
Fathers of the CbuTx:b, all the histories of the time are 
full of misery. Woefully characteristic is the expression 
of a bishop in Gaul, who tells how the citizens of the 
towns still continued to amuse themselves abd laug^ and 
applaud in the circus and in the theatres, and who writes : 
" It is as if the Roman people had eaten the herbs of 
Sardinia, and were forced to break out into a disease of 
laughter — ' moritur et ridet ! ' It laughs and dies." 

We need only consider how much culture was destroyed 
and lost ; we need but recall to our mind the magnificeDce 
of Imperial Rome, the city which contained more public 
works of art than all great capitals of the worid together 
contain to-day, and in which there stood two thousand 
palaces and four thousand monuments of great Romans 
alone, and compare it with the heap of ruins which was 
left of it in the Middle Ages. At the time of Trajan, 
Rome had a million and a half of inhabitants, in the fifth 
century half a million, after the Gothic wars five thousand 
— and as if history wanted to point at the drear? chasm 
which separated the new time of Italy from the old — in 
the year 546, when Totila, the King of the Goths, left it, 
Rome stood for forty days perfectly deserted and void I 

The Germans had hardlybegun to settle when Mohamme- 
danism began to spread, and the inroads of the Saracens 
destroyed what had scarce b^:un to recover. Italy was 
more exposed to them than any other countiy. In the 
jrear 8^6, at the time of Pope Sergius II., tbe^ sac|ud th« 
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treasures of St Peter and Paul. To this day may be seen 
in Italy, especially in the south, the renoanU of the 
castles and watch-towers which were erected against them 
everywhere along the coast. 

From the oorth the Norman pirates rushed in, on the 
Seine they went up as far as Paris, their Viking-ships 
saQed through the Straits of Gibraltar and plundered the 
Italian shore. From the east the Magyars rode far into 
France and-Upper Italy. At first the peoples had nothing 
to oppose to them but despair; eves the Germans seemed 
to have lost their warlike spirit ; "coupled together like 
beasts," the chronicler tells, " those who were not killed 
were driven away." Thus the devastation went on 
unceasingly from the end of the third to the middle of the 
tenth century. Who may count the number of burned 
dties, of destroyed convents and libraries ? Only this 
destruction of seven hundred years can explain the utter 
savageness of the Middle Ages on the very soil of antique 
glory. 

We need but think of what had existed before and 
what remained. Of all the rich Greek literature almost 
nothing was le(t. Of the hundred dramas of Sophocles, 
but seven have come down to our time ; of the seventy 
tragedies of Aeschylos we have also but seven ; of the 
lyric poets we have but poor fragments, single verses, 
almoat no whole poem. Of the numberless great phi- 
losophers, the works of two only have been preserved io 
a more or less complete state ; of the immense scientific 
literature, almost nothing has reached us ; of the many 
historians, perhaps half a dozen ; of Greek painting, almost 
nothing ; of architecture and sculpture, the poor shattered 
remnants which still are the chief glory of our galleries. 
And yet these remnants, these hints of what had been, 
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■"^[eoented Europe in the fourteenth century, give us half 
of our culture to-day; thousands of people in every 
countiy not only owe to them the best part of their educa^ 
tion, but earn their living by studying them and impart- 
ing their knowledge to others. We may gather from the 
vital force of these remnants how abundant and glorious 
must have been the full treasures of antiquity. One may 
well shudder at the thought of such an immense destruc- 
tion, and understand that there are people who tremble 
for our own dvUisation, and who say : " Nothing is so 
swift as decay." 

Let us once more glance backwards at Imperial Rome. 
Statistical taUes of the fourth and fifth centuries tell us 
that in Rome were 423 temples, 154 images of the gods, 
made of gold and ivory, 2 colossal statues, 22 great 
equestrian statues, 3785 monuments of empems and 
great Romans, 1352 fountains and basins, all works of 
art ; of theatres, the largest had 22,88S seats, while the 
Circus Maximus had 385,000 seats. It may give srane 
idea of these dimensions to the reader when I say, that 
in this circus the whole population of Bristol could sit to 
the last infant, and then there would be still nxun for 
free entry for all the inhabitants of Great Yarmouth t We 
can but dimly conceive what an immense quantity of 
works of art the 2000 palaces of Rome contained. But 
one point is essential ; in ancient Rome there were 867 
public bath-houses — Modem Vienna, the capital of 
Austria, has but 57. If the use of soap and water is a 
sign of civilisation, how far beneath the old Romans are 
we Europeans of to-day I 

In the time when those tables were drawn up, all this 
was but the fossilised and dilapidated integument of the 
antique life of yore ; but one or two centuries earlier the 
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pulse of life which had created all this was still beating, 
and all the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, Italy, Spain, 
Greece, Gaul, Asia Minor, Egypt, and Syria, all the 
empire from Portugal to the Black Sea, were covered with 
gleaming white cities, which, if not equal to Rome, still 
were all resplendent of antique art, cities some of which 
had half a million of inhabitants, trade and manufacture 
flourishing in all, art and science cultivated everywhere, 
with DUmerous universities, and houses full of comfort 
and adorned by an art which ours, in spite of all our 
Improvement in appliances, has not surpassed. 

Of course much could be sud against that culture, much 
could he said of its inward rottenness and decay — of its 
being founded on slavery and cruel exploitation — but here 
I speak of what was perfonned. 

And now let us turn our eyes to a mediaeval city. We 
must not think of its picturesque aspect. Disorder often 
looks more picturesque than order, and, compared with 
the bad taste of our present architecture, mediaeval build- 
ings may be regarded as a romantic ideal. But if we 
speak of the state ot life and ^vilisation in those cities, 
we can hut consider the contrast to the antique time when 
they knew how to unite beauty with perfect usefulness. 
The first thing which would strike us would be the in- 
credible dirt. " Le moyen ige," Taine says, " a vicn sur 
un fumier."* No pavement, deepest mire, no sewage, 
all filth thrown into the streets — the consequence was an 
incessant stench pervading all things. The windows were 
small and few as possible, the rooms dark, the floors 
covered mostly with straw, the furniture scanty and bad^ 

* That is a pecnllarit^ on which the tales of chlv^lrj do not liko to 
dwslL Nobody can get a true notion ol those times ont of novels like 
those pf Waller Scott— tbejr are all painted theatre costmnes, Tli« 
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shaped. Add to this the ugly attire which resembled 
sacks, the dirtiness of the .inhabitants themselves, and 
more than this, their brutality and ignorance, and the 
perfect inability to imitate any natural form. Hie ezistiDg 
remnants of art of the first centuries of our era are 
clumsier and more unnatural than the stiff forms of 
Egyptian or Assyrian art. The limitless deterioration is 
plainly visible. 

Slaughter and devastation had swept away the ancient 
civilisation, and men began with toil and pain to render 
our t^anet again habitable. 

ilifrtiw ctf thoaa parotid knights woold be onbMnblo to no. Ivaaboe, 
Honnlon, Donglu, and Graeme all objected to mshiog. Then is a 
Spanish love-song, in.which the knight sings: 

Von are more white, my mistress. 

Than the purest raj of ton. 

Bat seven years have passed, yea seven, 

SlnM I last pat down my anns, 

Hy body's become blacker 

Than the Uackest coal. 
As lata as the dxteonth centory Qneen Morgnvite of Navarre, the 
ceMnrated story-teller, showed her hands in the Tnilerles, to prove how 
beantifal they w«r«, and added proudly, "Bien qos je ne les ale 
d<bnss<es dqmia bait jonrs. " 
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CHAPTER II 

THE NEW MORAL IDEAL 

These are the results of the great and terrible movemeat 
in outward life. The inner life of mediaeval men was 
dominated and impr^;nated by the Christian religion, 
whose effects on the culture of the epoch were more 
important than that of any other influence. In religious 
times and books the rise of Christendom, its appearance 
in the world, is defined as the central event in the history 
of civilisation. But while it is clear that an orthodox 
person must see the culminating-point of history, as 
regards religion, in the appearance and the spreading of 
the true faith, the historian's task is to investigate impar- 
tially the effects which this great event had on the life 
and customs of men. Religious people will see simply an 
Mmmense advance, from antiquity. This opinion, of course, 
^as the ruling one in the Middle Ages. Virgil, the repre- 
sentative of antique wisdom, can lead Dante only through 
two realms; the third and highest, that of Heaven, is 
closed to him. The men of antiquity were all lost and 
doomed to Hell, the men of the new era were Christians, 
that is to say, redeemed. The opinion of Abelard, who 
asserted that virtuous heathens, and espeeiaily a great 
number of philosophers, were admitted to eternal bliss, 
found no followers. There was but one man of antique 
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times who was saved — the Emperor Trajao, who, so the 
legend tells, was freed fixim the fire of Hell not through 
his own merit, but by the prayer of Pope Gr^ory the 
Great* In the times of enb'ghtenment, in times of- 

* Daato, therefore, finda him in the alztb beavea unong the virtooiu 
mien, and the calestial Eagle eatplains thli &ct aa followa : 

The fint life and the fifdi, that Iwve their home 

Within my bcow, amaxe thee, in that they 
Adom the regions where the angels roam ; 
Not as thon deemat they left their mortal day. 

Heathens, bnt Christians, strong in bith to see. 
Or the plerc'd feet, or else the piorc'd feet's daj 
Behold far ofT ; for one from Hell, where free 

Path to good-wUl is none, with fiesb was clad. 
That 90 of lively hope reward might be : 
Of lively hope, which pot forth prayer that had 

Power to obtain that God his soul woold raise. 
So that bis will nught torn to good from bad. 
The glorloua sonl of whom I tell the pndse, 

Retnming to bis flesh for briefest honr. 
Believed in him who could direct his ways. 
And so believing, glowed with tety power 

Of love so trOB, that when he died once more 
He was thonght worthy of this blissful bower. 

Thomas Aquinas says: "Aa to the case of Trajan, one may accept 
the scpposition that he was recalled to life by the prayers of SL Gre- 
gory and thus attained grace, through which he gained the remlsdon of 
Us dns and in consequence the freedom from punishment . . . yet 
others would rather say that the soul of Trajan was not simply absolved 
trtjai the guilt which mnit be fidlowed by eternal pnoishment, bat that 
his punishment was only temporarily suspended, that la, imtil the 
Judgment Day." > 

The other person of whom Dante speaks in those verses Is the Tr^an 
Rhipeus; bnt be was one of the " pre-Chiiatians." Thomas Aqoinaa 
explains this as follows : " To many heathens a rsvelstioD of Christ 
was givtti, and if some were saved to whom the revdation bad not been 
givm, yet those wen not saved withont belief in the Divine Mediator, 
for If they had not an explicit belief they had an indefinite implicit 
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materialism, the civilising effects of Christendom have 
been as unjustly underrated. The same may be said of 
some enthusiastic admirers of the Ideals of the Renais- 
sance from Beccadelli to Friedrich Nietzsche. 

The expansion of Christendom contiiiued from the first 
century of ita existence throughout the whole Middle 
Ages. Bu^ if we limit ourselves to the territory of 
antique Paganism, we may roughly assign a.d. 529 as 
the turning-point. In that year the last temple of Apollo 
in Italy was destroyed by St. Benedict, and the last seven 
masters of antique philosophy in Athens were expelled 
by the EmpertM* Justinian and iled to the Persian king 
Chosru. These two signal events may induce us to 
choose that year as the point at which the conquest of 
the ancient empire was completed and Paganism finally 
abolished. 

With the Christian religion new moral opinions began 
to prevail, which were wholly different from the ancient, 
as much from those of the civilised Greeks and Romans, 
as from those of the wild German and Celtic tribes, and 
which would alone have been sufficient to effect a thorough 
change in the state of European civilisation. Life and 
the world were considered in a new light. Life, for the 
cmfessors of the new creed, had a new purpose and a 
new meaning. Their morals, their virtues, their crimes, 
their duties, their relations to God and man, their ideals 
as well as thetr customs, were different. 

Now it is clear that men, who condemn deeds which 
are considered heroic and praiseworthy by others, who 

beUef In IMvina providence ; by beliering that God wu tba Savionr of 
men, and wonld tarn them by way* vhicb would best pleue Him, and 
KOOfding to wliat the Spirit lia4 rarealed to sc^e who could see the 
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sanction a conduct as heavenly which by others is con- 
sidered weak and abject, who hold things forbidden 
which by others are believed to be just and lawful, who 
follow aims which to others appear ridiculous, must 
needs lead essentially different lives. Nobody, therefore, 
exercises such powerful influence on men as be who is 
able to change their opinion as to their task and aim in 
life and the worth of their established institutions. 

The two social principles of Chnstendom, the doctrine 
of love, of unconditional universal love, and the doctrine 
of equality, did more, perhaps, for the moral development 
of mankind, and produced more noble and gentle deeds, 
than any other element in human history. We generally 
forget the hard and frightful cruelty of the ancient races 
when we admire the splendour of their feats and accom- 
plishmcDts. The Christian doctrine of equality was not 
based on political democratic reasons, but on the dogma 
that there exists an immortal soul in every man, be be 
nobleman or slave, and that this soul was to be saved, 
and could be well-pleasing to a Lord before whose 
eternal gl(»y every earthly difference of rank and birth 
must vanish, before whose throne the slave could be 
welcomed and the Senator and Consul hurled into dark- 
ness. The soul made the Roman patrician equal to the 
negro slave, a notion which would have seemed absurd to 
a true Roman. While it must be conceded that these 
two doctrines may exist and prevail independently of 
Christian religion, it remains true, nevertheless, that 
Christianity did most to propagate them and give them 
the power which they obtained in modem democracy. 

It ia true that these principles, that of love as well as 
that of equality, were continually disregarded and violated 
in the Middle Ages, and not the least by the Church 
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herself; but then the explanation of this lies in the fact 
that the wild and brutal men of those times were wholly 
incapable of fully understanding these doctrines, and 
much less of practising them in earnest A second 
reason is obvious. As long as Chriatiaca were a little 
persecuted sect, only the purest and holiest belief could 
move men to accept baptism and to fulfil all the di£Scult 
duties, to run all the dangers, which they well knew to be 
the consequence^ But when the doctrine of Christ became 
the accepted religion of the Empire and of the Court, when 
it no longer brou|^t dangers but preferments and digni- 
ties, when it became the first step the ambitious had to 
take, when the whole crowd of indifferent and low-minded 
people became Christians — bow could the purity of the 
early times be preserved? How could it be attained 
when the wild German warriors, in whose souls the 
ferocious warlike spirit of the race fought fiercely with the 
new doctrine, accepted it ? Their whole life became a 
continual convulsion, a constant wavering now to this 
side, now to the other, and of the same men the most 
frightful cruelties are reported, as well as moments of 
devoted ardour and meekest humility. 

There is no more expressive episode in mediaeval 
history, none that could be more characteristic of those 
wild Christian warriors than that, after the capture of 
Jerusalem, they killed every living person there, men, 
women, and children, and then, literally covered with 
Uood, prostrated themselves at the Saviour's Tomb and 
kissed it with glowing religious ardour and devout humility I 
But this savagery lay in the character of the race, not in 
their reUgion. As late as the sixteenth century it was 
the baptismal custom in Ireland to immerse new-bom 
children entirely in water, leaving only the right arm out, 
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that it nii^t remain pagan and able to deal blows un- 
fettered by Chrisliaoity. ' 

On the other hand, the most uncompromising of the 
Christians, Tertullian, the Montanists and other sects, 
carried their principles to the logical conclusion, and 
utteriy condemned warfare and fighting, which was but 
consistent. 

And, finally, as the rich young man in the Gospel found 
the words of Christ too hard to follow, so men always 
found them : Church and State contented themselves, 
then as well as now, with the forms, «diich are so much 
easier to adopt and to show than the spirit 

This was one side of the new religion. Another was 
the total change in moral ideals. The moral ideals of the 
ancients were : personal greatness, dignity, self-confidence, 
m^nsnimity, invincible firmness in every act. The 
Christians praised the very contrary : humility, obedience, 
self-sacrifice. Of course there were but few persons who 
really practised these virtues, distasteful as they were to 
the character of the race, but there were others who 
exaggerated and distorted them to an unnatural degree. 

Antiquity saw everything in this present life, found all 
its ideals in beauty and sublimity on earth; it praised 
pleasure, as long as it was not immoderate, all its culture 
was joyful and sensual, therefore it was artistic in an . 
eminent degree. I do not speak now of all the fiightful 
degeneration. There can be no doubt about the corrup- 
tion of the latter times of antiquity and about the neces- 
si^ of a moral reorganisation. Here I only speak of its 
performance and of its ideaL Ancient teachers praised a 
joyJTul and creative life — active life was their field — the 
shadowy life which was to come after it was an etemi^ 
of r^ret and sorrow. The new doctrine^ on the contrary, 
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saw ID the life on earth only a short and passing state of 
preparation fen* the future life, which was to be the 
essential part of existence, and it exhorted all men to 
resign themselves and to turn from life. The world was 
a vale of tears, life a dreary waste of misery and heavy 
trials. The Aigfatful state of the world did much to 
develop such vkws; the earth in those centuries was 
indeed a vale of tears, and as soon as the condition ot 
men grew more pleasant, as soon as men could again 
begin to enjoy their existence, those ideas lost their 
power. 

Such views were corroborated by the doctrine of 
original sin. This gloomy conception of humanity, foreign 
to the European genius and bearing the mark of its 
oriental buth, was developed chiefly by Augustine and 
weigjied heavily tm the souls of men. It caused men to 
regard nature and the human body as things unclean in 
themselves and sinful by thdr veiy existence ; it gave a 
new tendency to morals, new restraints to human life, 
and, exaj^fcrated and distMted by fanatic monks, it pro- 
duced a series of strange moral j^enomena, and led, 
particularly in the field of sexual life, to consequences 
which were hardly less pemidoua and immoral than the 
licence of decaying antiquity. 

' Men in those times led lives of trembling anxiety, now 
carried away by powerful passions into horrible crim^ 
and again tortured by fearful pangs of remorse. Earthly 
life bting so thoroughly sinful and the condnual danger 
of losing the eternal so imminent, it necessarily seemed 
best to dedicate it wholly to penitence ; for even those 
who should attain the impossible and l>e perfectly virtuous, 
even they had gained but little, for they had enough to 
bear in their inheritance of original sin. This led to the 
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institutioo of noDasteries and of hermit life. Men broke 
and abjured all human ties, castigated themselTes in the 
most unnatural way, now seeing in feverish dreams a 
wonderful paradise, now persecuted by horrible tempta- 
tions, the outbursts of a tortured fancy. We know of 
saints and hermits who forbade their parents to see them 
and remained deaf to all prayers, who caused their own 
children to be tortured before their very eyes in order to 
render themselves insensible to earthly sentiments, who 
neither washed nor combed themselves, nor changed their 
clothes, but remained motionless all their lives in a 
rapturous trance. Though not all the world participated 
in such madness, yet all the world rec<q;nised in it the, 
ideal life. Procreation and the continuance of mankind, 
nay^ its very existence, was in itself a sin. 

To make life appear as odious as possible, the greatest 
stress was laid on the dark, the sordid, the painful and 
unclean sides of life. Innumerable works of the earliest 
and of the latest parts of the Middle Ages were conceived 
to enforce the miseries and impurities of human life ; the 
poor remnants of art were dedicated to the same object* 

* A duracteristic and much nad work of the twelfth contnry wai 
the trmtlM of Cordiiwl Lothar (afterwards Pope Innocent VII. of the 
funilj which later on was called de' Conti), Di amUmftu mmidi dm dt 
mistria kit>iia*a eoiUBtionit ("Of the Contempt of the World and the 
Ulaeries of the Hnman State "), which waa eoon translated into Italian 
by Bono Giamboni. It containa sentencea like the foUowing ; " Man ia 
compoeed of dht and the most vnlgar nntrimenta, while other thinga 
are made ont of much nohler nutriments, for the Sage sajs that the 
■tars and the planets ar6 made of fire, spirits and winds of air, fishes 
nd Inrds of water, . . . The trees produce leaves, blossoms and frnlta 
ont of themselves, men vermin and lice ; the former produce wine and 
oil and balnu, the latter excrements. The former produce s w eetest 
odonrs, the latter abominable stench. ... If thou wilt well think on it, 
woman conceives her son In the heat of Inst, gives him birth In pain 
and sorrow, noorisbes him with fear and toll, and watches him with 
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To make sin more horrible the fancy of men tormented 
itself with the iavention and contemplation of ever more 
minute descriptions of Hell and Put^toiy ; every second 
of man's life was of anxious importance, for the smallest 
sin, if it was not repented and remitted during this life, 
. was sure to draw after it, at the very least, long pro- 
tracted pain in the life beyond ; and as in Egypt of old, 
human life became dark and joyless. And as often as 
Nature, like a dammed-up stream, rose and overflowed its 
limits, lust and passion became the more savage and 
furious. 

Another new and unhappy feature, which had been 
uoknowq in European history before the Middle Ages and 
the expansion of Christendom, were the religious wars. 
Paganism was tolerant, every man was allowed to worship 
the gods he chose. The persecution of Christians in the 
Roman Empure was not founded on religious motives but 
on purely political reasons, Christians being thought a 
subversive sect and hostile to the State. Among the 
common people especially it was generally believed that 
in thdr secret religious assemblies the Christians killed 
little pagan children, a belief which seems to recur in 
every time and in every place, wherever strange and 
mysterious little sects live separated and yet intermixed 
with the people ; the same superstition is found to this 
day in China, where the people believe that the Christians 
kill Chinese children, their eyes being needed for some 
religious ceremony ; and in Europe, where Christians in 
their turn believe in similar horrors concerning Jewish 
rites. But, apart from poUtical reasons, or when not 

caia tnd uutoty, and oil Ihii ii jut from natural impnlBe. , . . Tha 
new-born boy nya ' A,' the wonuu * £,' which we both the lonnds of 
wo«Midpahi, umujuthonsrebcmiof Eve'arace^" 
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stimulated by sucb odious and ezdtiiig rumours, all 
occidental regions were rather tolerant, while all religions 
of oriental origin, the Jewish, the Christian, the Moslem 
faith, are intolerant. Persecution, however, had not its 
origin in the spirit of Christianity, hut in the ianatic 
zeal and orthodox rage of those who confessed it ; and mad 
qtiatrels about the most insignificant shades of dogmatic 
differeDces cost the lives of millions of men. 

This rage manifested itself from the very beginning. 
The Arians once killed 3000 Catholics in a riot in Con- 
stantinople ; one Arian bishop in Alexandria ordered all 
Catholics there to be scourged ot roasted alive ; wherever 
the Catholics came into power they did the same with the 
Arians. 

By oppressed Christian sects the Vandals were called 
into Africa and the Mohammedans iDto- Egypt And this 
madness never ceased until recent times. In the sixteenth 
century more people were killed from rel^ous motives in 
the Netherlands alone, and in the space of but twelve 
years — Christians by Christians — than in all the persecu- 
tions of Christians in the whole immense Roman Empire 
during four hundred years. The dissenter was a demon, 
doomed to Hell, an abomination to God ; and men blas- 
phemously fancied that their miuderous cruelty was 
shared hy God 1 One of the most influential ecclesiastic 
authors, Peter Lombard, wrote the monstrous sentenw 
that the joys of the blessed would be enhanced after the 
Judgment by the aspect of the damned in their pain. 

Thus the salvation of the soul, first by true faith, and 
secondly by pious deeds — both were soon separated in 
theory as well as in practice — became the first object and 
aim of every medieval man. Eveiy believer — they 
formed the immense majority — did in his own way what 
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he could. Some devoted their whole lives to contempla- 
tioD and preparatioo for the life beyond ; those who did 
not go so far did their best by prayers and works of re- 
pentance. The penitent monk and penitent pilgrim were 
characteristic phenomena of the Middle Ages : they were 
to be seen wandering on all public roads, kneeling in 
every church, often dragging heavy chains or iron rings 
after them or wound around their bodies. 

Religious vows of all kind played an important part in 
every man's life, Tlie prince promised a crusade for a 
victoiy over his enemies, the nobleman a chapel for a 
vengeance or for a recovery from illness, the serf a candle 
or a hundred prayers for finding a missing sheep, or for 
keeping his damaged plough serviceable until night. 
A vast number of persons, men as well as women, took 
the vows, sometimes near the end of their lives, sometimes 
on thdr very death-beds, so that they might die monks 
or nuns. 

This whole life, devoted on principle to supersensual 
things, was organised in the visible Church. A vast and 
powerful hierarchy controlled the community of behevers. 
The Oriental Christian Church became organised accord- 
ing to the imperial system of the Romans ; and its , 
oi^^isation was so splendidly framed, spiritual and 
temporal links were so admirably interwoven in powerful 
chains, the vthtAe system was founded on so cunning an 
application of all psycholc^c means, that it has survived 
every attack trom without and all decay within, and has 
held its position, if not victoriously, yet unconquered, to 
the present day. 

Oriental ecstasy found, while keeping unimpaired its 
mystic symbols, a perfect expression in the beautiful 
Catholic ritual, always so impressive to the senses and 
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minds of the people ; and as the oyster secretes its beau- 
tiful pearl and surrounds itself witfa the protective shells, 
so the whole religious moTemeot surrounded itself vith a 
very rational hierarchical system for the preservation and 
protection of faith as well as of the many material interests 
of the Church. The whole oi^^isation found its central 
unity in the Vicar of Christ, the Bishop of Rome. 

This developmeDt and this concentration form a great 
and interesting phenomoion In history. It was made 
possible by a great number of co-operating eauses, by the 
splendour of power which hovered over old Imperial 
Rome, to which long after its decay the sonorous verse 
bore witness : 

Roml caput mnndi r^t orbis &ena rotondi ; 

then by the necessity of a uniform organisation for the 
double purpose of expanding the domain of belief and of 
retaining the newly converted, a ne^sity which was pro- 
vided fcH* with subtlest intelligence, and last not least by 
the personal efforts of great Popes, by the deeds of those 
who were noble and great as well as by the energetic, clear 
and foreseeing policy of others. 

Thus the Catholic religion ruled Christian Europe from 
Rome as its centre. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE POLITICAL IDEAL 

Thus a complete change in the social and political state 
in the ruling races, in religion, in morals, in culture, 
separates mediaeval men fix>m those of antiquity. But 
however great the contrast may be in reality, . reality 
itself is but one half of our life ; the other half consists in 
our conceptions. Our conceptions of reslity, the more or 
less distorted reflections, which all events leave in men's 
brains, always influence the actions of men, and therewith 
the events themselves. What a man believes himself to 
be, even if perfectly false, has as much influence on bis 
doings as what he is in fact, for his belief is but a part of 
himself, contradictoi? as it may appear. This is the 
reason why ideas, even the merest illusion, nay, unmiti- 
gated stupidity itself,- are facts and powers in history. 

The illusion of mediaeval men was, that they believed 
themselves living in antiquity — that they had but a slight 
idea of the gulf that yawned between them and the 
previous era, but believed their own times to be in every 
respect the continuation and even the perfection, the 
crowning fulfilment of antiquity. The crowning fulfihnent 
— for had they not the true faith, which the old Greeks 
and Romans bad never known ? 

The German tribes which destroyed the Roman Em;ure 
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did this, as it were, unintentionally. They invaded it 
because they wanted to conquer territoiy, and desired 
booty, g^ory and power. But the empire itself, with its 
organisation, its vast extension, the dazzling splendour of 
its magnificent culture and its immense riches, was 
regarded by them with reverential awe, they wanted but 
to participatg,-iQ. it. The weakest emperors were sur- 
rounded by a halo of gold and purple, of pomp and power, 
and when the barbarians accepted Christianity, an impor- 
tant reason of this conversion was its being the emperor's 
religion. Even after the division of the empire, after the 
downfall of the Western throne when first the Goths and 
then the Lombards ruled in Italy, the new masters were 
regarded as usurpers, not only by the old Italian popula- 
tion, but the German princes themselves, who had con- 
quered and in fact governed Italy, were at heart of the 
same opinion. None of them dared to call himself Emperor, 
not even King of Italy — they styled themselves Kings of 
the Goths, Kings of the Lombards. A shadow of imperial 
sovereignty seemed to hover above their thrones. Parts 
of Italy, Ravenna, the so-called dukedom of Rome, and 
lai^ territories in the south, were for a long time directly 
subject to the Greek emperor, and governed by htm 
through the Exarch of Ravenna. Numerous traces of the 
Greek language may be found in modem Italian. As late 
as in the year 663, the Emperor Constana II. visited Rome 
on a survey of his empire ; he was the last Greek emperor 
who personally entered Rome, but for a long time the 
Popes continued to be confirmed by the Exarchs, In 772, 
a Bull of Hadrian I., he who called Charlemagne to Italy, 
begins with the words : ImperanU domino nostra, piisstmo 
Augusta Constan/mo a Deo coronato magno wtperatore . . , 
(" During the reign of our Sovereign, the most pious and 
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august CoDstaatiDus, our great Emperor, crowned by 
God . . ."). Had those emperors, their rightful sovereigns, 
the direct successors of the Roman Ceesars, been able to 
assist them against the Lombards, the Popes would never 
have called the Franks into Italy. 

But Charlemagne had other views and intentions in 
coming to Italy than the former German kings. He put 
an end to the uncertain conditions on Italian ground, 
entirely disregarding the problematic claims of Eastern 
emperors on the Western throne. But when, in the year 
' 800, he ordered Pope Leo to crown him as Roman 
emperor, even he was fully persuaded that he had but 
put an end to an interregnum, that he had seized the 
same crown which Romulus Augustulus in the year 475 
had laid down at the feet of Odovakar, and that he there- 
with had become the direct successor of Ciesar Octavianus 
Augustus, the first of the emperors. 

This legitimistic dream existed throughout the Middle 
Ages and had incalculable consequences. It gave birth to 
the notion that the imperial dignity meant primarily the 
sovereignty over the Roman people, and that only in 
Rome could it be bestowed and received. 

Rome, however, became more and more identified, 
especially in the eyes of foreigners, with the papal throne. 
Such a state of things had never been intended by Charle- 
magne. Devout as he was, he always considered himself 
as the Pope's and the Roman people's sovereign just as 
the Byzantine emperor before him; as all Christian 
emperors had been, who would have lauded at the idea 
of deriving their imperial power from the Pope. Charles 
bad acted as judge in the Pope's cause, and received his 
ezpurgatory oath, even before the ceremony of coronation 
bad been performed. 
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He acknowledged his father Pipin's donations of certain 
tehitories and their revenues, but he never intended con- 
ceding the power of independent government to the Pope. 
He had allowed the Pope to crown him in order to add 
solemnity to the act ; but, in order to bar any prescriptive 
right, he would not permit h^ son and successor, Louis 
the Pious, to take the crown at Rome, nor from the Pope, 
but crowned him with his own hands in the year 818, at 
the Diet of Aachen, as Emperor of the Romans. He, the 
emperor himself, nominated the emperor — a great and 
&r-seeing man in whatever he undertook. 

Charlemagne's successors, however, were wealdings, 
while the Popes, especially Leo IV., the son of Radoald, 
and Nicholas I., the son of Theodore, were powerful 
personalities and bold politicians. They woo precedence 
over the weak and discordant Carolingian princes, the 
spiritual halo which surrounded their ever-growing power 
making victory easier for them. 

The most important eflect was, that the empire was 
named and thought to be that of the Romans, and not a 
new empire of Germans, as it was in reality. Words and 
traditions had a much greater power on medieval men 
than on us, and the word "empire " seemed intrinsically 
connected with Imperial Rome; hence it was universally 
believed that the elected German king could not lawfully 
become emperor except in Rome, an illusion which cost 
the German people oceans of blood. 

A second and later consequence of this imagined con- 
tinuity was the acceptance of Roman law. In the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, when Roman law again b^ao to 
be universally studied, and the emperors learned that it 
had been the law of the old empire, they naturally thought 
themselves bound to accept it as the law of their prc- 
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decessors, fully persuaded as they were that thdr new 
empire was ideotical with the old. Nobody even thought 
of questioning whether it was suited to the new state of 
things. 

It was the law of an autocratic empire, while the new 
'empire was a feudal state ; it had been made for a country 
with highly developed civilisatioa, industry, commerce and 
finance; ill suited for countries whose economy was 
founded on primitive ^^cultural iostitudons. . Besides, 
it expressed the views and sentiments of a different race, 
its precepts were strange and incomprehensible to the 
people. But in the Middle Ages do one evtr inquired into 
the nature of a thing ; words and forms alone were con- 
sidered, and always were decisive. 

A third consequence was that Latin became the ofiSdal 
langu^e of the empire, and thus gained that immense 
Influence which it preserved throughout the whole period, 
and which makes itself felt even by us. Thus men received 
a language which was universal, and by means of which 
scholars and statesmen of all lands could communicate 
with each other ; the barbarians found a hig)ily develop»ed 
idiom capable of expressing thoughts, for which their 
mother-tongue was not mature. Moreover, they received 
the key to the treasures of ancient literature. On the 
other band, the supremacy of the Latin speech consider- 
ably retarded the development of the national languages 
and of popular instruction, it widened the gulf' between 
the cultured and the illiterate classes. Culture was 
MHifined to an unfamiliar medium ; the very language of 
civilisation and science, bdng other than that of daily life, 
estranged tbem from life -and nature. 

Thus antiquity, or let us rather say what people knew 
of antiquity, or what they deemed it to be, became the 
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universal basis on whicb they believed everything must 
needs be founded — the remnants of antique literature 
were clad with an authority which forbade doubt and 
criticism. 

The same authority made itself felt in many other 
fidds, and even in the affairs of everyday life. It was 
from antiquity that men wanted to derive their descent 
and the rights they valued most. There was so noble 
Italian family but traced its descent from some old Roman, 
no town which did not claim to have been founded by 
fugitive Trojans. This ambition was not coofined to Italy. 
The monk Otfried, of Weissenbuiig, in his " Harmony of 
the Gospels," says that the Franks are descended from the 
Macedonians. The Roman nobles called themselves 
Consuls, and later on Senators or Proconsuls. In the 
same measure as knowledge increased and the movonent 
which is now called the Renaissance advanced, the an- 
tique ideal grew stronger, until in Cola Rienzi, " the Last 
of the Tribunes," who summoned all princes and cities 
of the world to the tribunal of the sovereign Roman 
people, the political delusiou reached its culmination and 
exploded like a bubble. The astonishment and the 
mockery of the summoned made the change manifest to 
all the world, and made men conscious of the real state 
of things, to which they had been blind for so many cen- 
turies. But not until true antiquity was again discovered 
and understood did men fully perceive how remote they 
already were from it. 

Medifeval society thought that it was the unbroken con- 
tinuance of the antique. Historical knowledge being defi- 
cient, peofde ^ded that the social state and civilisation 
of the ancients had been just the same state of feudalism 
and chivalry as their own was. Id the oumerous mediaeval 
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tales of Troy and of Alexander the Great we ijways find 
tfae same feudal surrouadings and chivalrous mannen and 
customs. Antiquity had been the prcparatioD of the great 
Christian empire which was ruled by the Emperor and 
by the Pope, and there was no historical event in ancient 
times that was not r^arded as a preparatory step of 
Divine providence for those institutions. 

In the second canto of the " Divine Comedy," Dante 
thinks himself unworthy of visiting the realms of the 
dead, which nobody bad visited before him except St. Paul 
and £Deas, whose descent bad been told by Virgil. That 
the Apostle, " the vessel of election," was worthy of such 
a vision is obvious, that ^neas could be admitted is ex- 
plained by Dante in his mission : 

For h« of onr dear Rome and its great might 

Was chosen aire in heaven empTTeal, 
Bnt this and that, to qteak truth definite. 

Wen fixed and 'stabliahed for the Holy See 
, Where the great Peter's Vicar tits of right ; 

He, in that jonmey, where be woo iroOi tbee 
Hla ginj, heard of things from whence did Sow 

The Papal mantle and his victaej. 

(PLDMPTaB.) 

In the same way, Dante, in his political treatise " On 
Monarchy," derives the imperial power from the Romans, 
who in their turn had been predestined and empowered by 
Divine providence to conquer and rule the world. Hence 
' it follows— 4uch is Dante's argument in this Ghibelline 
pamphlet — that the emperor's rights are derived directly 
from God and not from the Pope. 

It was the hig^t political ideal of the Middle Ages 
that Pbpe and Emperor — the two swmds, or the two 
li^tsof the world, as they were called — should govern it 
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ID peace with each other, one caring for its spiritual the 
other for its temporal welfare. Absolute theocracy in all 
spiritual, absolute monarchy in all temporal questions ; 
this was the political ideal, especially that of Dante. The 
real state of things and their development of course never 
corresponded to this ideal. Essays were made towards 
its realisation by a few powerful persons, both from the 
papal and. from the imperial throne. But the very insti- 
tutions of feudalism, the troubled state of the empire, the 
division of the land into innumerable greater or smaller 
estates, rendered the absolute power of the Emperor inef- 
fective. Then the bearers of the two supreme powers 
were but men, exposed to human weakness and blinded 
by ambition ; they quarrelled, and instead of being allies, 
became rivals. 

The impossibility of delineating a sure limit between 
their mutual competences, the undying question as to 
what belonged to the purely spiritual sphere and what 
was purely temporal, the necessary mingling of both in 
real life, the innumerable conflicts of interest, occasioned 
unceasing complaints of both parties against encroach' 
ments from^the other side, and originated that great strife 
between the two powers which, drawing almost every 
question of political and intellectual life into its vortex, 
went on for centuries and has not quite subsided in our 
days. We should be thankful for it. Had it been pos- 
sible for the two powers to unite, or had one succeeded in - 
making the other completely subservient to its aims, the 
consequence would certainly not have been the realisation 
of Dante's ideal— an empire flourishingin eternal peace — 
but a uniform Chinese despotism, by which all freedom 
and all development had been made impossible. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE COUBAT BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE 

The ambition of the spiritual lords, who desired to 
extend their control over temporal matters also, pretend- 
ing that their power as the spiritual was the higher, gave 
the first impulse to discord. As was said above, during 
the reign of the last Carolingian princes, the rights of the 
Emperor diminished while the authority of the Pope 
increased. By the ninth century the papal throne bad 
bectnne a ruling power in Europe and has remained so 
' ever since, at least in principle, even during the period of 
its deepest decay in the tenth century; for as soon as 
the state of the Church was bettered and purified through 
the great reforming movement, the Popes instantly re^ 
Dewed their former claims, and as the nations grew more 
aoil more religious, succeeded in enfordng them. Id the 
ei^th and ninth centurios the great forgeries of the 
so-called Donation of Constantine (a pure inveotioD and 
a falvficadoD throughout), on which the temporal dominion 
of the Popes is essentially based, were first perpetrated. 
In the ninth the DcHutions of the Kings Pipin and Lewis 
were forged. Although founded on fact, th^ were com- 
pletely false so far as the pretended documents showed 
larger territories and far more comprehensive rights than 
had ever been conferred by the oripnals. But still more 
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impcMtaDt were the false decretals of the so-called pseudo- 
Isidorus. In the place of the collection of genuine 
decretals — that is, papal decrees — which bad been made 
by Bishop Isidonis of Seville, Churchmen began, in the 
latter half of the ninth century, to use a foiled collection 
ascribed to the same Isidonis, but which probably origin- 
ated in the Dorth-east of Fracee. It contained a large 
nuiDber of letters of former Popes, almost all forgeries, in 
which the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome over all 
bishops and archbishops of the world, and his spiritual 
control of alt laymen, was asserted in much stronger terms 
than hitherto. At the same time, all clergymen were 
rendered almost totally exempt from civil justice and the 
authority of civil magistrates. The tendency of the falsi- 
fication was to elevate and to centralise the power of the 
Church and to transform it into a monarchic institution. 
Parchments and writs had a far hi{^er authority in those 
times than they have now; critical inquiry being un- 
known — for, indeed, hardly anyone except the clergy had 
learning enough to read these documents — the possibility 
of falsificatioa never was so much as suspected, and those 
decretals soon became established law. 

If, however, we look at the whole transaction from a 
purely historical, and not from a moral point of view, we 
may say that those letters, though forged and attributed 
to Popes, who could never have thought of such a power 
being given to them, were nevertheless the adequate 
expression of public opinion, and of the claims of the 
Roman Church, as justiSed by the spirit of the times. In 
those letters the Church gave itself a legal basis on which 
it could found its dominion. It does not seem to make a 
great difference whether they were " decreed " in Rome 
or fbrged in Rbdms, because the fact remains that in 
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them the real state of Church power found a codifica- 
tioQ. 

The mutual position of the Pope and Empo'or under- 
went a complete change. In the year 777 the Romans 
had 'sworn the oath of fealty to Cfaarlemagne and the 
Pope had acknowledged him as his sovereign. Less than 
a century later Pope Nicolas I. was Soverrign Lord of 
Rome and the Emperor Lewis 11. led bis horse on foot. 
Another change followed, by which the Emperors re- 
covered their original power of enthroning and deposing 
the Popes, but after many uncertainties and continual 
shifting of power now to this side and now to the other, 
the Popes, assisted by the ever-increasing religious move- 
ment among the peoples, were decidedly victorious; 
Gregory VII. was in a position to claim the papal 
dominion over the world. 

In the tenth century the Emperors had nominated the 
Popes ; in the course of the next the Emperor's crown, 
though always due to the German king, became a gift of the 
Pope, until Emperor Lothar seemed to settle the strife by 
acknowledging in a written document that he owed his 
imperial power to the Pope, from whom he had received 
it. With the rise of the Hohenstaufens the combat began 
anew, and lasted until both powers — that of the Pope as 
well as that of the empire — had bled themselves to 
death. 

Even before the Caroliugian house had become extinct 
they had lost their power in Italy, which fell into an 
anarchic state. After the deposition of Charles the Bald, 
princes of Lombard, Frank and Burgundian origin suc- 
cessively became kings of Italy, but none of them 
obtained a real and lasting power. In Rome there was 
an open and constant opposition on the part of the 
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Roman people to the Popes; the fierce Roman aris- 
tocracy dominated the papal see. In the course of 
thirty years, five out of eight Popes died violent deaths, 
either strangled ID prison or killed by rebellious nobles; 
two renounced their dignities, and only one of them died 
a natural death. This was the time of most profound 
decay in the Roman Church. In the year 1046 three 
Popes fought for the Tiara, until Emperor Henry HI. put 
an end to this state in the Synod of Sutri by deposing all 
three and enthroning a German bishop. Five German 
Popes DOW succeeded oae another, all strong men and 
favouring reform. In the tenth centuiy the barbarism of 
the people and the worldliness of the clergy had reached 
its height Then began a religious reaction, origiaatiog 
in the monastic orders, and particulariy in French cloisters, 
the centre of which was the newly founded monastery of 
Ouny. The original tendency of this movement was 
ascetic; an agitation against the life of worldly pleasure 
and fighting which most priests led, and particularly 
against the marriages of priests, which had become 
general ; at the same time they enforced Church govern- 
ment by carrying into the hierarchy the same severe and 
centralistic spirit in which their convents were organised. 
It was not only victorious within the Church itself but^ 
propagated by the agitation of monks and hermits f it 
conquered the minds of men, everywhere deepening the 
religious spirit and reinforcing the ideals of the Church. 
It led to that mysticism which played so important a part 
in the intellectual life of the later centuries of the Middle 
Ages, it decided the great combat between the/3knperor 
and the Pope, and it had a decisive influence on the 
development of the Catholic Church. From France it 
spread over Germany and. Italy, where it found a oew 
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centre in Florence in the monastei? of Vallombrosa. 
Monks from Quny and their partisans soon attained the 
Srst places at the Papal Court. The earnest and erudite 
Gennans, who, following on the dissolute Romans, now 
occu[Hed the papal seat, called to their council pure and 
austere men whose spirit was kindred to their own. An 
interesting (act may be observed in the final result : the 
German emperors, wishing to purify the sullied Church, 
had nominated German Popes ; theses led by the same 
tendency of purification and reform, selected men who 
soon turned the policy of the Church against the German 
emperors. The Popes, who had been delivered by the 
Emperor from the tyranny of the Roman nobles, now 
reclaimed their independence from the Emperor himself. 
Nicolas II., formerly Bishop Gerard of Florence, a Bur- 
gundian, confined the right of electing the Pope to the 
Cardinals alone. His second successor was Hildebrand, 
the son of Bonizo, a Tuscan carpenter. Bonizo and 
Hildebrand being both frequent Longobard names, we may 
assume that he, too, was of Longobard origin. He was 
small, of poor figure, but one of the most remarkable and 
strong-willed men who ever lived, not vehement, not 
irascible, but quiet, gentle, and of an iron firmness of 
purpose; "blandus ille tyrannus," "the gentle tyrant," or 
" the holy Satan " as be is called in the letters of his 
friend Pier Damiani,'who often felt the irresistible power 
of Gregory's persooality. 

He was not satisfied with freedom of election, but 
claimed supremacy over the Emperor and the temporal 
sovo^igQty of the Church over Hungary, Bohemia, 
Russia, Spain, Dalmatia, Croatia, Poland, England, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the newly founded Nor- 
man state in the South of Italy — the latter being the only 
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one which the Popes afterwards succeeded in making 
really a fief of the Church. He proclaimed the pn^ramme 
of the universal dominion of the Roman Church. 

In his reign the so-called War of Investitures com- 
menced. The Pope demanded that the prelates should 
henceforth be elected by the dex^ of their diocese alone, 
and confirmed by the Pope. Just as this demand seemed, 
and though good reasons could be alleged for it, civil 
authority had do choice but to oppose it. 

It had been the policy of the Emperor Henry III. to 
employ the episcopal power against the unruly feudal 
princes of the empire. Bishops were selected for his 
counsellors and ministers, even for his generals; the 
bishops of the empire were g^ven large feudal dominions; 
the men who were nominated to bishoprics were able 
politicians or staunch warriors of undoubted loyalty to 
the Emperor; and when the Emperor's treasury was 
empty, those were appoiated who could pay for their 
o£5ces. Such a system could not be approved by a Pope 
who, while be earnestly tried to raise the eccledastical 
spirit, wanted the bishops to be his political instruments 
against the Emperor. He demanded that only true 
clergymen elected by clergymen should be called to 
clerical o£5ces. The Emperor alleged that he could not 
submit to a system by which the third part or more of the 
feudal estates of the empire would be bestowed and 
occupied by a power which was not his. He was willing 
to grant the freedom of election, but on the one condition 
that the fiefs should be returned to the empire. The 
bishops would not hear of this. Both parties insisting 
on their demands, a war of fifly years duration ensued, 
which caused great ruin both in Italy and in Germany, 
and embittoed the reign of two Emperors and of ux 
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Popes. The last but one of the Popea^ Paschal II., a 
mild-tempered old man, thought it but just for the clergy, 
resolved as they were to be merely clerical henceforth, to 
give up the estates ; but the whole cletgy immediately 
rose against him in uproar, and a General Council refused 
to ratify the treatise. 

The strife was an unequal cme, and its conduct was 
tOTible and confusing to the minds of men. The Pope 
released laymen from their duty of obedience to simooiacal 
bishops and vassals from allegiance to their lords. All 
human relations between men and all moral sentiments 
were thus confused and disturbed. The son rose against 
bis iather, the Church became divided within itself, for 
in Germany And in Lombardy the bishops of the old 
school fought on the Emperor's side. But the final 
victory of the Church could not be doubted. " The re- 
sources of the German monarch," says Lamprecht, " were 
of an external and merely political nature, unable to cope 
with the power which the ideas of reform had over the 
souls of men." 

The persons who played prominent parts in this strife 
are well known. The dissolute and uiJtappy dd Emperor 
Henry IV., the hero of a hundred battles, who for three 
days stood a [>enitent in the snow before the castle of 
Canossa — he, too, was a man of hi^ gifts and stubborn 
force, but dissi[»ted and unsteady, no match for a man like 
Pope Grc^OTy VII. At Canossa the Pope took the Host 
wiih the imprecation that, if he was conscious of the 
slightest guilt on his part, God might strike him dead ; he 
then offered the other half to the Emperor that he might 
do the same, but the Emperor did not dare. This event 
is highly characteristic of both adversaries and of their 
unequal personal force. 
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Another striking person was the Marchioness Matilda 
of Tuscany, the new Deborah, as she was called by her 
admirers, a proud fanatically pious woman, always ready 
to fight for the Church. Disappointed and unhappy in 
her marriage with the hunchbacked Duke GodAicy of 
Upper Lorraine, she devoted all the energy of her high- 
strong nature tti the Church, and, in spite of her pride, 
sufiered herself to be overruled by two masterful priests, 
Bishop Ansetm of Lucca, her particular friend and spiritual 
director, and Gregory himself, who cleverly contrived to 
direct and control her, through the bishop's influence. 
She lived in constant emotional dependence on these two 
men, who exercised an almost hypnotic power over her. 
When suffering from illness she was cured by the bishop 
laying his hands on her forehead, and even after his death 
she would lean her head on the wood«i board on which 
his corpse had lain, to recover from indisposition ; when 
her eyes became inflamed, she put a ring on them which 
the bishop once had worn, or a piece of paper on whidi 
he had written prayers. Her case is typical, and instances 
of the like may be found also in modem times.* 

There is a reverse side to the victory of the Pope. It 
was in the year 1075 that a Pope dared for the first time 
to command the Roman Emperor to obey him and dismiss 
his counsellors under penalty of excommunication ; two 
years later the Emperor stood a penitent before the walls 
of Canossa. In that same year, about Christmas, the 

* Sonw hlotoiians, hcwtll« to the Churcb, have pnt a gross Interpre- 
tation upon her ralations to the bisbop aa well as to the Pope ; aee, in 
Tcfatatlon of these, the excellent statemrat in Davidaobn's " GescUchte 
von Floreni," p, 353. The atem, warlike marchlonesa haa been trana- 
fonned bjr Dante into the graceful Matilda, whom be sees singing and 
gathering flowen In the terrotrial Pantdlae, preceding the procenion 
of the trinmpbant Churdi, 
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same Pope Gregory VII. was attacked and beateo in the 
Church of St. Peter by a Roman Dobleman called Cendo, 
and finally imprisooed in the assailant's palace. These 
• are genuine scenes of the Middle Ages. The domestic 
strife between the Popes and the city of Rome runs like 
a caricature parallel to the world — upheaving combat 
between the Popes and the Emperors. 

While Frederic Barbarossa humbled himself before 
Alexander III., and King Henry II. of England suffered 
the Pope to inflict penalties on him " such as to-day " (I 
quote from Machiavelli, and " to-day " means 1520), " a 
private person would be ashamed to submit to," that 
same Pope, " who wielded such an authority over distant 
princes," in spite of the humblest prayers, was unable to 
move the Romans to permit him to enter his town and his 
church. Gregory IX., the great enemy of Frederic II., 
was five times forced to fly from Rom^ and returned 
thither five times, yielding to the urgent prayers of the 
Roman people. " But as soon as one demon was expelled 
from that people^ seven devils possessed it again," says a 
biographer of this Pope. Their continual requests were 
money-gifts, and no Pope was able to satisfy their thirst 
for gold. Hardly any Pope during the whole Middle 
Ages could reside undisturbed tn the city of Rome. 

One must strive to realise mediaeval Rome with its nine 
hundred towers, the gloomy palaces of the noblemen, the 
most important of which were constructed in the remnants 
of the mighty edifices of the past, the Colosseum, the 
Arches of Triumph, the castle of St. Angelo, then the 
narrow streets, and the narrowed but furious life which 
raged in them. The reader must picture to himself the 
unceasing £unily feuds between the Conti, the Frangipaoi, 
and the man^ other noble house? of Rpm^ Evtarj 
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moment the feud is revived by some act of vengeance, 
some contested election, some pieceof mockery; the streets 
are instantly barred by chains drawn across them, 
towers are constructed rapidly everywhere, in every 
street from all the windows and roofs the vassals shoot, 
the houses of the hostile family are beueged, set on fire or 
torn down ; and constantly some quarter of the citf or all 
its quarters are changed into the fortified camps of parties 
at war with one another. And as in Rome, so it was in 
many other towns of Italy. 

Another striking feature of the times is furnished by the 
election of antipopes. Few Popes, indeed, in the Middle 
Ages had their elections left uncontested. Passionate 
and unruly men did not content themselves with platonic 
opposition, their candidate was crowned notwithstanding 
the majonty being against him, and pope and antipope ex- 
communicated eacb other and made armed war against each 
other, thereby perplexing still more the souls of believers. 
Fulcher of Chartres, who, while taking part in the first 
crusade, marched through Rome with a party of the 
pilgrims, gives the following account in the second chapter 
of the first book of bis history of the Kingdom of Jeni- 
salem : " Entering the Basilica of St. Peter we found 
men of the foolish Pope Wihert before the altar, who, 
sword in hand, unlawfully possessed themselves of the 
pious gifts which lay on the altar. Others were seen 
running on the beams of the ceiling, who threw stones 
down upon us, while we lay prostrate praying on the 
floor. One tower, however, was kept by the men of 
Pope Urban, who loyally held it for Urban, and resisted 
his enemies as well as they could. Much pain did we 
feel, seeing such outrage, but we could do nothing except 
implore God to avenge it" 
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The War of the lovestitures was ended id the year 1 1 33 
by the G>ncordat of Worms. It was ordained that, while 
the election should pertain to the det^gy alone, the bestow- 
ing of fiefs should be reserved to the civil authorities; so 
both had to unite in advance on the candidate for every 
election. Though this result was most natural and 
simple, it would not have been possible at any earlier 
time, before both parties were tired of the &tty years of 
struggle and the interest of men in the whole question 
had faded. But the combat between the Emperors and 
the Popes, between Church and State, continued never- 
theless, and raged with unbroken vehemence under the 
Emperors of the House of Swabia. Nor could it be 
otherwise. The Church claimed the temporal dominion 
over at least large parts of Italy, while the Emperors 
defended the rights of the empire. The Church fighting 
with spiritual weapons in the very souls of her anta- 
gonists had a double advantage, because, when victorious, 
her victory was certainly real ; when defeated, she became 
a martyr in men's eyes and instantly found new enthu- 
siastic champions. She repeatedly had her friends elected 
emperors, as, for example, the Guelf, Otto IV., against 
whom she in turn sent out Frederic II. But as soon as 
they had become emperors their most essential interests 
constrained them to oppose the Church. And the same 
was the case on the other side. When the Cardinal 
Count Sinibald Fiesco, who had always been a staunch 
partisan of the Emperor, was elected Pope as Innocent IV,, 
Frederic 11. said, " Now I have lost a true friend among 
tixe cardinals; no Pope can be a GhibelUne." 
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CHAPTER V 

THE HOHENSTAUFEN 

During the rdgn of the Swabian princes, the war which 
divided the world and brought interminable civil discord 
aod ruin to Italy becomes attractive with a new and 
he^htened interest, for the men who now bc^in to play 
promioent parts in it seem more akin to us in culture and 
versatility of mind, their portraits have more life and 
colour, they are not mere shadows and enigmas to us, as 
are the dim and stiff figures of former generations. 

In the foreground of that historic scene the struggle 
and the fall of the House of Hohens&ufen appears like 
a grand and tremendous tragedy. The Hohenstaufens 
may be considered a human phenomeaon. Another 
reigning family showing such an uninterrupted line of 
brilliant and gifted personalities will not easily be found 
in history. They did not exactly possess political talents, 
but they were all handsome, chivalrous, and broad-minded, 
possessing all the culture and freedom of thought of the 
period. A resplendent light of art and beau^ is shed 
around them, almost every one of them was a renowned 
warrior and a minstrel too, and their glory was hu^^tened 
by the tragic fate that fell to the lot of each. They were 
mediaeval knighthood and monarchism personified. For 
them fought the Spirit of Chivalry and Minstrelsy, of 
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new-born Joy and Art, against the ascetic clerical power, 
and with them it was deTcated. Theirs was the spirit of 
reawakeoiog terresbial life and culture. 

But in the same race was embodied for the last time 
the ideal of the old empire; the vision of the "Roman 
Empire of the German Nation," as its ofBdal title was, 
the creation of Charlemagne ; in them it strove for the 
last time to realise itself in all its fancied and traditionary 
power. Thus they became at the same time the npn- 
septatives of a dying and of an arising period, uniting the 
aspirations of both. The empire had been founded 
(renewed, as people fancied) in the year Soo, and after 
1250 it fell. After the interregnum it was but a shadow, 
though it existed until 1806. 

The new Dynasty of Habsburg inaugurates a new era, 
a new policy begins to prevail, the dawn of modem 
Europe seems to appear in a distance — the Middle Ages, 
the times of Chivalry and Romance, begin to decline. 
Dante, who in sorrowful verses, which form one of the 
most famous episodes of the " Divine Comedy " reproaches 
the Habsburg Emperor Albrecht that he never went to 
Rome, struck the keynote ; though later on some of the 
emperors again returned to it, the march to Rome, the 
central and crowning enterprise.of the earlier emperors, 
the romantic symbol of a romantic imperialism, for which 
the Hohenstaufens bad arrayed and exhausted all the 
might and splendour of their knightly hosts, bad lost all 
its importance with them. Romantic symbols b^an to 
lose their power over the fancy of men, the princes ceased 
to care so much for the mere form of coronation, hut 
turned thdr attention to more real power. 

Tim strong adherence to a dying institution was the 
niin of the Hohenstaufens. to aU intellectual matters 
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they were abreast of their time, nevertheless they were 
unable to comprehend the current of its poUtical and 
social movements. They failed to see that the day of the 
dties and citizens was dawning and that feudalism was 
beginning to decline. Nowhere was this great change 
farther advanced than in Italy, the country which was at 
that time foremost in European avilisatioD ; and it was in 
combating the resistance of the Italian cities that the 
Hohecstaufens exhausted their power. Vain were all 
their victories, vain the re-erection of German feudal 
administration, in vain Barbarossa raised the Tuscan 
counts to the dignity of Princes of the Empire ; the towns 
were the stronger, for theirs was the higher civilisation, 
theirs the greater economical might, and the greater 
concentration of money as well as of militaty force. 

The Church, though in reality far from approving these 
movements, made good use of them. In all other lands 
the Papacy remained hostile to all democratic changes. 
England was laid under interdict by the Pope as soon as 
Magna Charta was woD ; but in Italy the Church wisely 
took the part of the dties, and with thdr help vanquished 
the Emperor. Yet it was but a losing victory ; the Church 
bad scarcely time to exult, so quickly did its fall follow 
upon that of its great opponents. 

It is not my object to relate here the history of this 
struggle ; I shall but try to throw, as it were, flying li^ts 
on it, and, as much as possible, I shall make the people 
who then lived and were made to feel its consequences 
speak for themselves. 

IJke all the great conflicts of history, this, too,, thou^ 
founded on the deep antagonism of irreconcilable prin- 
d[des, was constantly called forth and renewed by num- 
berless greater or snjqller c^ijses pf 4iscor(}> Freduif: 
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Barbuossa cteated a new one by manTing hia wo Henry 
to Constance, the heiress of Sicily. Sicily was conadered 
to be a fief of the Papal throne. It was not so by any 
lawful right ; but a hundred and fifty years beforejNonnan 
counts, having won the isle by conquest, requested the 
Pope to bestow it upon them as feudatories of the Church, 
and tfie Pope had willingly complied to their wish, one 
usurper thus guaranteeing another's right. The Nor- 
mans said, "The kingdom is ours, for the Pope bestowed 
it upon us " ; the Popes said, " It must needs be our fief^ 
for how could the Normans ask it from us had it been 
otherwise I " Nobody being at hand to object, this became 
the established state of things. Thus, by Henry's mar- 
riage, the German king and Roman emperor would have 
become the Pope's vassal as king of Sicily. To the many 
already existing difficuldes and entanglements in the rela- 
tions of the two powers was thus added a quite impossible 
complication, which led on to the final catastrophe. 

The danger of the situation was not instantly felt; 
under the gloomy and terrible Henry VI. the House of the 
Hohenstaufen had reached the summit of iu success. He 
ruled from the North Sea to the southern end of Italy, and, 
had bis power been lasting, that of the Papacy would have 
been stifled by it. The Popes would have been as entirely 
dependent on the German emperors ia Rome as later they 
were subject at Avignon to the will of the kbg of France. 

The histoiy of those times looks very different accord- 
ing as it is regarded from an Italian point of view, or, as 
is more usual, from that of a German partisan. Henry VI. 
was cniel and false to a degree unheard of even in a 
mediaeval monarch. Rebellious Sicilian barons he ordered 
to be blinded, to be tarred and burned ; others were buried 
alive ; one had a rvd-hot crdWn' nailed to bis head. Henry 
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forced his own wife, the empress, to witness this spectacle. 
to punish her for sympathising with her couatrymen. His 
early death, a most unexpected chance for the Church, 
was a relief to Italy. People dared to breathe again. 

His widow found herself so helpless that she had no 
other resource than to put her son Frederick, who at the 
time of his father's death was a child of two years, under 
the wardship of the Pope. In this way she hoped she ' 
would at least save for him the throne of Sicily. In 
Germany Otto IV. became king and emperor. 

Pope Innocent IV. saw all the power in his hands which 
Gregory VII. had claimed. The empire and Italy, France, 
England, Norway, Aragon, Leon, Hungaiy, and Armenia, 
yielded to his orders. He uttered the proud words, "As 
in the Lord's Ark of the Covenant the rod lay beside the 
manna of His grace, thus in the Pope's breast, with the 
scieace of the Divine law, lies the severity that destroys 
as well as the mildness that grants mercy." Fifteen hun- 
dred archbishops, bishops, and prelates attended the 
council which assembled in the Lateran in the year 1215, 
and which was meant as a demonstration of the power of 
the Church. 

The unavoidable conflict between Pope and Emperor 
broke out again, the election of a Guelf and a partisan of 
the Church proving of no avail. The quarrel was about 
the imperial dominions in Central Italy, especially about 
the estates which belonged to the so-called Uatildan 
Inheritance. The great countess had bequeathed imperial 
soil to the Church, and thus created another source of 
endless trouble, both powers claiming the estates as their 
own. The Hohenstaufen prince now appeared on the 
scene, as the instrument of the Pope, who sent his ward 
against the Guelf emperor. But first, in the year 1220, 
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Frederic II. was forced to swear an oath to Hoaorius III'* 
by which he pledged himself oever to unite Sicily with 
Germany, and to respect the rights of the Pope in Italy, 
an oath he cotdd not keep without breaking that which he 
swore as Emperor to protect, and to augment the rights of 
the empire. 

A doubtful peace was maintained during the reign of 
the gentle old Pope Honorius. After his death, Ugolino 
de* Conti was elected Pope as Gregory IX. He appeared 
like a " thunderbolt from the south," as his biographer 
puts it. He was an old man -whea he was elected, and he 
held the see fourteen years, yet he made war on the 
Emperor with burning rage and inexorable will. 

The Emperor had vowed to go on a crusade, but could 
not undertake it, owing to a pestilence which broke out in 
his army. The Pope excommunicated him; a great 
assembly of clergy filled the church of St. Peter, each 
holding a lighted candle in his hand. The Pope enume- 
rated all the transgressions of the Emperor, then he pro- 
nounced the sentence of the curse, all the priests repeated 
it and buried their candles to the ground. Circular letters 
were sent by both parties to all the princes of the Chris- 
tian worid. " Tua res agitur," Frederic cried to all the 
kings ; " There is no one among you whose power would 
not be menaced by the ambition of the Church." 

The Emperor went on the crusade, notwithstanding the 
Pope's tntoxlict ; he recovered Jerusalem by a treaty, and 
when the Patriarch refused to crown an excommunicated 
monarch, he put the crown upon his head with his own 
hands. From Arab chroniclers we are able to gather most 
valuable information about this remarkable man. Out of 
courtesy to the Christian emperor, the kadi of Jerusalem 
had forbidden the muezzins to call the hours of prayer for 
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believers from the minarets; but Frederic summoned him 
to an audience and forbade him to interrupt the customary 
ntes for his salce, and is said to have added : " You Mus- 
sulmans are bappj, not being continually bothered and 
hindered by the ambition of a priest like him of Rome." 
The Arab writer who saw him describes him as bald and 
shortsighted, and says that as a slave he would not have 
beeo of much value ; then he adds : " The Emperor was a 
worshipper of nature, who made light of the Catholic 
creed, which was but a show and a plaything for him." 

Meanwhile, the Pope had preached a crusade against 
him, and on his return Christians were thrown into con- 
sternation by seeing two armies of the Cross fighting 
against each other, one for the Pope, under the banner of 
St. Peter's Keys, the other imperial, under the sign of the 
.Holy Cross. The Emperor's army was victorious, the 
Pope gave in, and once more they made peace, and in 
1230 dined in Anagni at the same table. But, as the 
Florentine chronicler, Villani, says, "with all those trea- 
ties of peace there remained an evil disposition in the 
hearts of both," and as a Guelf be adds, " especially on 
the Emperor's side tbere was too much pride." 

The peace lasted two years, until a new discord arose 
between the Emperor and the Italian towns. Mantua 
closed its gates to him. "What," the Emperor cried, 
" pilgrims may walk freely around the earth, and I am to 
be unable to move within the borders of my empire 1 " The 
towns implored the protection of the Pope, and in 1236 
Grqpry wrote the following letter : " The necks of kings 
and princes are bowed at the feet of priests, and the 
Christian emperors are bound to submit their actions not 
only to the Roman Pope but to all the clei^. The Lord, 
in subjecting the whole earth and all things visible and 
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invi^ble to the tribunal of tbe Holy See, has reserved the 
latter to His ovm judgment aloae. It is known to all the 
worid that the woiid's monarch, Constantine^ with the 
approbation of the Senate and the people of tbe city and 
of the whole Roman Empire, decreed it to be rig^t that 
the Vicar of the Prince of tbe Apostles, being the ruler of 
the priesthood and of all the souls in the empire, should 
wield tbe majesty over all terrestrial things and tbe 
bodiea of men also. Thus thiakit^, that he, unto whom 
God has confetred celestial power on earth, must needs 
be Lord and Judge in all temporal matters too, Constandne 
bestowed on tbe Roman Pope the insignia, and the sceptre 
of tbe empire, the city with its dukedom — which thou art 
tiying to seduce with thy gold — and the empire itself to 
eternity. Believing it to be impious that the Emperor of 
the Earth should wield any power in the place where the 
Head of the whole Christian religion is enthroned by the 
Emperor of Heaven, he 'left Italy to the government of 
the Pope^ and for himself he chose an abode in Greece. 
From thence the Holy See transferred the empire to tbe 
Germans in tbe person of Charles, who humbly took upon . 
himself a burden too heavy for the Roman Church : but 
by conceding to thy predecessors the Tribunal of the 
Ehnpire and the Power of the Sword by coronation and 
unction, the Pope withal never renounced anything of his 
sovereign rights ; but thou wrongest those rights of the 
Popes and thine own honour and fealty no less if thou 
dost not acknowledge him, who is the owner and creator 
of thy power." 

It is obvious bow the true relation between Pope and 
Emperor had been exactiy reversed in the imagination of 
an age whidi had but a veiy dim notion of the real bisttwy 
of the past. 
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CoDstantine bad never regarded the Bishop of Rome 
but as an iosignificant priest, and such pretensions would 
have seemed to him, and even to Charles sheer madness. 
Aa late as the tenth century the Emperor Otto III. had 
smiled «4ien he beard of the fable of Constantioe and bis 
fra^^ Donation. In the thirteenth there was no man to 
doubt it ; even the most earnest Gbibellines only regretted 
that things were so, and not otherwise. Dante wrote : 

Ah I Constaotlne, what 6vll came -as child 
Not of thy change of creed, but of the dower 
Of which the first rich Father thee begniled. 

and Walther von der Vogelweide, the German minstrel, 
sang: 

King CoostantiQe, he gave ao much. 

As unto yQU I will make known. 
For to the See of Rome he gave 

The Spear, the Cross, the Crown. 
That hour an angel cried in pain : 

"Owoel O triple woe is me!" 
Once Christendom did well behave. 

But then apon its field did Cdl 
A golden pdaoa'a rain ; 

Its honey now is changed to gall, 
To Thee, sweet Lord, I will complain : 

The priests will wrong the laymen's tif^t, 

Too troe has been the angel'e sight 

Again the war broke out, and again the Emperor was 
victorious. " Lift up your eyes round about and see . . ." 
so he wrote to the princes. And the Pope answered in 
the same style : " From the sea is arisen a beast full of 
names of blasphemy, that rages with the paws of a bear 
and with the mouth of a lioc, aod whose body is shaped 
like that of a pard. It opens its mouth to hurl blasphemies 
at the name of God, and rests not but will throw similar 
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darts against His Holy of Holies and the Saints of 
Heaven." 

This Encyclical — so an English chronicler writes — 
would have aroused all the wwld against the Emperor 
but that the Romish Court exacted so much money from 
all parts of the world. Five times as many taxes were 
paid from Ejigland to the Pope as to the English king 
himself. The nobility of France assembled in a Diet of 
Nobles to consult on measures to be taken against the 
unbearable financial claims of the cleigy ; a great many 
pamphlets of the time breathe a fanatic hatred against 
them. Dante^ passing through the fourth circle of Hell, 
where covetousness and avarice are punished, notices that 
the heads of many of the sinners are shaveiL 

On the death of Gregory IX, Innocent IV. succeeded 
to the papal throne ; the lion was followed by a fox, who 
was still more dangerous as an antagonist. He induced 
the Emptor's son to rebel against his father; murderers 
who conspired against Frederic's life received the Pope's 
blessing. In a rescript which is still extant they are 
called "the brilliant sons of the Church, on whom God 
has shed the light of His countenance." 

Still the Emperor was victorious. His generals, 
Ezzelino Romano, the Lord of Padua, the Marquises of 
Lancia and Pallavicini, his natural sons, Frederic of 
Antioch, Enzio of Sardinia, and Manfred Lancia, were 
everywhere triumphant The Pope fled to France, but 
all the princes refused to receive him in their territories. 
He then summoned a coudcU at Lyons, which at that time 
belonged to the empire, and there pronounced the deposi- 
tion of the Emperor. This was in the year 1245. "No 
peace with the viper's brood I " was the Pope's answer to 
those who wanted to persuade him to a milder course. 
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It is ioteresting to read what the chroniclers relate of 
the consequences of the struggle. " My soul is filled with 
horror," writes the so-called monk of Padua, " in relating 
the sufferings of my time and the destruction, for it Is 
now full twenty years that for the sake of the Apostolic 
See and the imperial throoe the blood of Italy has been 
shed like water." 

Fra Salimbene of Parma writes : " In the days of 
Emperor Frederic, particularly after he was deposed from 
the empire, there were cruel wars, and the people could 
neither till their fields nor sow, nor reap, nor plant vine- 
yards, nor gather the grapes, nor dwell in villages ; men 
were unable to work except quite near the towns, where 
they were protected by the knights who dwelt in them ; 
aimed wairiors guarded the workmen the whole day bng, 
and the peasant cultivated the fields -meanwhile. And 
this was necessary because of the robbers, marauders and 
vagabonds, whose number had increased beyond all 
measure. And they captured men and threw them into 
dungeons, that they should ransom themselves with 
money. And they drove the cattle away and ate them or 
sold them. And if they failed to ransom themselves" 
[Brother Salimbene always writes in great haate and 
excitement] " they hung them up by their feet or by their 
hands, or drew their teeth, or put thorns and gags into 
their mouths, that they should ransom themselves the 
faster, and that was more horrible to them than death. 
And they were more cruel than demons are, and a man in 
these times liked as well to see a man coming along his 
path as he would the DeviL And the country fell to waste 
and was deserted, because there were no peasants in the 
fields and nobody walked on the country roads. And the 
birds and the beasts of the forests muUipUed beyond 9]} 
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bounds, pheasants and partridges and quails, hares and 
roes, stags, buffaloes, boars and rapacious wolves. For 
they DO longer Tound food near the villages, Iambs and 
sheep as befine, because the villages were all burnt, and 
therefore the wolves gathered in great packs around the 
ditches of the towns, and bowled uaceasingly because 
their hunger was too great. And by night they entered 
the towns and devoured men, who slept In the colonnades 
or on carriages, and the women and little children too. 
Sometimes they even dug through the walls of the houses 
and they tore the little children to pieces in the cradles. 

"Nobody would believe it who did not see it vrith his 
owD eyes, all the hcHTors which I saw perpetrated in 
those times by men as well as by beasts of all kinds. 
Yes, I have seen with my own eyes two foxes climbing 
the roof of the convent of St Frauds, near Faenza, to 
catch two fowls sitting on the cornice. And one of them 
we caught, and I was present" 

Italy was r«it by the hatred of parties — provinces and 
countries stood against each other, the nobility was 
divided, each town made war oa the neighbouring town, 
and within, two exasperated parties fought oae against 
the other. 

"I had rather eat chalk than make peace with the 
Church," said the Lord of Sesso. "But," continues 
Brother Salimbene, who relates this saymg in his 
chronicle, " he fed on good capons while the poor people 
famished. Need I say more ? The luck of the bad is 
not of long duration in this world, and those of the 
Church's side had the best of the war, and that miserable 
man was constrained to fly and was secretly carried away 
from the town of R^gto, and stinking, excommuniptted, 
without confession, deprived of the Lord's Supper, bereft 
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of peace be left the world, and was dug into the ground of 
' a village near Campagnola." 

Among the atheists and heretics in the sixth circle of 
Hell the great Florentine citizen Farinata degli Uberti 
lies in his fiery coffin, and to Dante's boast that the 
Guelfs were again victorious in Florence the shadow 
answers : 

" That hurts me more than does this bed of fire 1 " 

At his side lies buried the Cardinal Ottaviano degli 
Ubaldini, who once said, " If the soul exists, I have lost 
mine for the sake of the Ghibellines." 

The fierce dissension of the parties became such a 
terrible and murderous plague to the land that people 
forgot the origin of the words, and fabled that two devils 
called Gibel and Guelef had been let loose from Hell to 
divide the world, and that from them the two parties had 
derived their names,* 

Barefoot, clad in black robes with red crosses, the pro- 
cessions of Flagellants mardied through the country, 
canning branches and flaming candles in their hands, a 
great number of little children among them ; they went 
from town to town continually crying, " Pax 1 pax 1 " 
The spectacle of those processions occasioned an 
enormous emotion, and filled the minds of the people 
with terror and confusion. The Emperor's generals, 
Manfred and the Marquis of Pallavidni, prevented them 
from entering the regions under their command, and the 
Lords Delia Torre, who ruled in Milan, ordered six 

* The namss, in truth, originated from tha eaatle of WaibllDgen In 
Swabla, n^ch was a fief of the HcJwDBtAii(en>, and which in Itdiaa 
WM coTTDpted into " Ghlbellino," and " Welf," a frequent name amoag 
the Suon Dukes of BavanA, the leaden of the oppomte partj in 
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buQdred gallows to be raised^ on which FlageUants should 
be hanged ; to warn them from entering the territory of 
their town. 

The tables were turned indeed, and the Emperor's had 
become the losing party. The victory of the Pannese, 
and the destruaion of his camp at ^^ctoria, the tvbellioa 
and death of bis son Heniy, the capture of Enzio by the 
Bolognese ; so many disasters following io quick succes- 
uon upon each other broke his spirit None in his bril- 
liant House equalled him. By many of his adversaries he 
was believed to be Antichrist in person, and that the old 
prophecy, according to which Aotichrist was to be bom 
of an old nun, should seem fulfilled, they spread the fable 
that Constance had been a nun before she married King 
Henry. He was fair-haired, of graceful bearing, not very 
tall — none of the Hohenstaufens were — shortsighted and 
prematurely bald. He had been brought up in Italy, and 
in character was half Gemum, half Southerner. " He 
was a man," the Guelf Villani says, " of great abili^ and 
bravery, erudite and of graceful deportment, universal in 
everything ; he understood Latin and the language of our 
people, German, French, Greek and Saracenic ; he was 
endowed with all manly virtues, generous, a courteous 
giver, gallant and wise in war, and very much feared by 
his enemies. He was voluptuous in every way and led a 
luxurious life, and he was a heretic and an epicurean, 
and he did not believe in a life beyond the grave, and 
therefore, above all, he was an enemy of the deigy and of 
the Holy Church." 

Even Brother Salimbene, who b^;ins thus, " Of the 
true faith he had not a whit ; he was sty, astute, covetous, 
and voluptuous, malicious, and irascible . . ." and follows 
it up with many lines yet fuller of reproadies and a whole 
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catalogue of various sins, concludes by saying, " Cour- 
teous he was, and gay, frolicsome, chanDing, and much 
gifted." 

He seems a most remarkable man to us a]so; the 
founder of the 6rst state in Europe which had a modem 
and centralised government and administration; for 
Frederic's kingdom of Sicily was the first absolute state. 
He was fond of pleasure and of a joyful spirit, as all 
Hohenstaufens were ; he liked banquets and feasts ; he 
was the author of several songs, passionate and endowed 
with talents of all kinds. There was no science is which 
he did not take an interest ; he was the author of books on 
hunting and the treatment of horses. Many renowned 
scholars formed part of his Coiirt, and the Ubrary was his 
particular care. He sent letters to Moorish philosophers 
in Spain, to leam what they thought on deep spiritual 
questions. Jews and Saracens filled important positions 
at his Court, his bodyguard was composed of Saracens, 
and an oriental harem followed him on all his travels and 
expeditions of war. He was said to have talked of " the 
' three Impostors who founded the three chief religions of 
the world "; yet the same man persecuted heretics in his 
empire and crowned the corpse of St. Elizabeth. He 
may have done so from political motives, perhaps inwardly 
deriding himself and the spectators of the [»ous cere- 
mony. 

He appears to us full of contradictions, and we are 
unable to get at his true character because we see his 
reflected portrait only, the great impression which he 
made on the minds of men, but not bis true self. It is 
difficult for us, almost impossible, to understand any men 
of those far-distant times, to analyse their character, 
because all that formed and iofluennd it is strange and 
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unknown to us ; bow much more difficult to understand 
so complicated a character as that of this monarch, who 
stood on the vet^ of two periods I Many of his letters 
are extant, but written as they are in stiff Latin, and in 
the ceremonious style of his chancellor, they do not betray 
the soul of the man. His true being remains hidden. 
We can only aote the immense impression which he made 
oa Guelfs and Ghibellines, Saracens and Christians alike, 
and that ^e world trembled at bis st^ts. We may note 
the impression be made and the deep marks he left in 
the memories of men, in the numbo-less tales and fables, 
in wbicb be plays a part no less than in the works of 
chroniclers and poets, and in the charm which surrounds 
bim to this day, who, as the chronicler expressed it, 
" lived glorious and a wonder to all tbe earth until the last 
day of his fate, who was invincible to all, and sul^ect only 
to the law of Death I " 

He died in tbe arms of his son Manfred on Decem- 
ber 13, 1250, at Fiorentino, in Southern Italy. German 
and Saracen knights escorted the corpse, covered by a 
acariet cloth, to Palermo. But the Pope wrote a letter : 
" Let the Heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad." 

In tbe tenth canto of Hell the great Frederic lies 
in the »xth circle, with a large number of his followers in 
6ei7 coffins among those wbo bad no faith. 

But in Germany tbe people would cot believe in his 
death, they fabled that he had bidden himself in the 
motmt of Kyffhfluser, and would once return with the 
glory of the old empire. Much later, when tbe remem- 
brance grew dim, people confounded him with Frederic 
tbe Redbeard, his grandfather, who became the hero of 
this I^end. In Italy, too, Salimbene tells, people long dis- 
trusted the news of his death, according to the prophecy : 
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Sonabit et in populis : 

^^vit et Don vivit 

(Among the peoples will be said 

He is alive and not alive I) 

But the Emperor was dead indeed ; and when his sons 
Conrad IV. and Manfred had fallen after short reigns, 
and then Conradin too — each a brilliant meteor-like ap- 
parition — the bouse of Anjou came into Italy; new wars, 
new times, a new era of the world's history declared itself, 
the true Middle Ages were over. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

The time or Dante was a time of fermentation and change 
in the political as well as in the economical and intellectual 
life of Europe. 

The tbeme of history is the development of mankind. 
It is the record of all the changes in the state of men 
which have occurred since the first evidences of our rara 
oD our globe; all the many changes in their ways of 
livings, of procuring food and shelter, of preserving and 
adorning their hves ; the changes of government, and of 
the relations between rulers and subjects, rich and poort 
powerful and oppressed ; the changes of customs, opinions, 
aims, ideals, and fancies. These changes take place some- 
times very gradually, at others rapidly, but the most 
important are generally imperceptible and even if we try to 
trace the development either over a large territory or over 
a small one, we shall invariably find that it prepresses at 
a very unequal rate, that new ideas always affect a few 
men first, that a few institutions are the first to be altered 
or to become extinct, while the mass of men grows but 
dowly conscious of the change. Then it spreads rapidly 
and its results often manifest themselves in sudden revolu- 
tions. The development always is more rapid in some 
countries than it is in others, and there again it may be 
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accelerated in some particular provioces or even places. 
It is for that reason that at all times and everywhere 
institutions and forms of the past — religions, laws, customs, 
systems of economy — are to be found, obsolete and fofl- 
silised amidst the vital and prosperous growths of the 
day, while the first germs and buds of those to come 
already begin to sprout in the midst of the old. It is for 
that reason that in almost every century there are men 
whose thoughts become the general opinion of future 
generations, who are ahead of their contemporaries by 
decades and even by whole centuries, and others who by 
their views and ways of living belong to the past Men 
capable of discerning which ideas and which institutions 
are decaying and doomed to perish, and which are still 
vital or destined to be victorious in the future, are veiy 
rare, and this question is at the bottom of all social and 
political disputes. 

In our own time means of communication and com- 
merce having reached a height hitherto undreamt of, the 
nations being continually mixed up and brought into 
touch with one another, while every event, every new dis- 
covery and experiment is quickly known all over the 
civilised world, the development is faster, as well as more 
evenly distributed, than it was in the Middle Ages. 
Media-val men and mediaeval institutions were more rigid 
and immovable than ours, but at the same time were less 
uniform and monotonous. 

To form a fairly just conception of the immense majority 
of mediaeval men we must study those countries in which 
in our own time, though the elements be the same, modem 
civilisation is least developed. In the alt>iQe viUages of 
Europe, remote itx>m the great lines of communication, 
villages inaccessible except by footpaths and roads for 
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oz-carts, where men live in narrowest catholic b^otry, 
where the priest is the only person who possesses more 
or less knowledge, there we shall find a state of life which 
will most resemble that of the Middle Ages. Certain like- 
nesses in the political system may be found in the feudal 
states of the Indian Rajahs, and still more in the Albanese 
parta of the Balkan, where the institutions of dans and 
chieftains, the continual inroads and robberies, feuds and 
vengeances, the general insecurity and the necessi^ of 
self-help, may remind us of very prominent features of 
medifeval life. Wherever the observance of forms ts 
most rigid and formalities are most valued, where the 
least amount of knowledge and the greatest superstition 
prevail, slow and undeveloped habits of thought combined 
vrith brutal and vehement passions, coarseness and in- 
sipidity in the sense of humour, cruelty in punishment 
and a certain unconscious respect of persons in high 
offices, of ceremonies and tides of all kind, there the state 
of men is most similar to the mediteval state. These are 
certainly the darker sides of mediieval life, but in them 
especially may be found the most marked difference 
between the dvilised world of our days and the world of 
those times. 

Nobody will ever understand life as it was in the Middle 
Ages, to whose mind the scarcity and difiSculty of com- 
munication, the bad and dangerous roads, the small 
numbo* of highways, and as a consequence of this the 
wide separation of places and the uncertainty of all news, 
are not ccmtinually present. What to-day is an easy 
trip of a few hours was then a long and dangerous journey, 
which DObody could think of undertaking without an 
armed escort The only possibility of travelling to a 
somewhat remoter place without nmning the greatest 
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risks was to join the train of some great lord or ambas- 
sador who weot the same way, or some great trade- 
caravan, such as a number of merchants undertook or 
equipped in common. Letters had to be sent in the same 
way, or by waodering monks, pilgrims, or daring pedlers. 
It took months and years to Ecnd a letter and receive an 
answer from a distant country, and the eventual receipt 
of such was very uncertain. In a time like this, numerous 
legends and fables were certain to spread and rule the 
life of the day. Thus provinces and countries were more 
remote and separated from one another tiian are continents 
tOi^ay, a centralised and uniform government of a ter- 
ritory of any extent was quite impossible : the land had 
to be divided and given up to the government of smaller 
lords and the feudal system, the spliuing of countries into 
the countless little states of the Middle Ages was a 
necessary result. 

What are the much criticised and much derided little 
kingdoms and duchies of the former German Confedera- 
tion (which in itself was but a remnant of those times) 
compared to the numberless little units, states, dukedoms, 
dty republics, dynasties, acknowledged ' or not by the 
empire, their great suzerain power, which then were to be 
iound on the smallest area ? 

Who can enumerate all the more or less uidependent 
governments of Italy in the thirteenth century ? " Italy 
is my inheritance and the whole world knows it I " were 
the proud words which Emperor Frederic wrote to the 
Pope in the year 1256. But, in fact, the state of things 
was not so clear. Only the South, the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily, might be called a unified country, but 
its existence was not of long date. A hundred and fifty 
years earlier it bad been divided into the Saracen aod 
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Greek provinces, into the Longobard dukedoms of Bene- 
vento, Capua and Salerno, in the courts of which the old 
German Longobard language still was spoken, the Norman 
counties, the republics of Naples, GaCta, Amalfi, and 
other smaller baronies, which all had now become fiefs of 
the kingdom, but remained nowise in undisturbed peace 
with one another. Frederic 11., however, bad ruled the 
kingdom with ircm energy, he established a centralised 
and absolute government in it, and ever since his death 
it has remained the most homogeneous State of Italy, 
But in the Central parts and in the North we find a 
moUey confusion. There were the States of the Church 
with all their contested provinces, the feudal estates of 
their vassals, families who were always rebelling agunst 
the Pope and always fitting with one another, then the 
debatable fiefs of the empire, the marquisates of Tuscany, 
Spoleto, Ancona, Sec, the estates of the Marquises of 
Hontserr&t, of Este, of Halaspina, of Pallavidni and of 
the smaller Counts of the Empire, the territories of the 
spiritual Lords, and particularly the innumerable city- 
republics, many of which already began to cbange into 
civic dynasties, and whose political position, doubtful in 
law and of undoubted power in fact, was soon to become 
the most important of all. And all these powers were 
contested, and at war-among themselves. Every territory 
was continually splitting up and developing smaller 
administrative units, every one of which insUoUy tried to 
become as independent as possible and to enlarge its 
estate at its neighbour's expense. There was no vassal- 
count who would not rather have been a Count of the 
Empir^ no town but tried to free itself from the super- 
intendence of the imperial marquis and to govern itself 
no bishop but wanted to be ruler and lord of his town 
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and diocese, no city that did not strive to make its bishop 
a citizen and its subject. Nor was there any common 
established law to smooth all this confusion. All was 
founded on custom, prescription, old writs of princes dead 
long ago, privileges, statutes, and treaties, which were 
constantly violated and broken by the natural develop- 
ment of things. The only common ruler and supreme 
judge, the Emperor, was far away, his power fluctuating 
and unsteady, now in dimmest distance or of such 
impotence that people sneered at it, again threateningly 
near and terrible to all; the execution of his orders 
depending now on the goodwill of his subjects, again on 
the force and position of his army. If he bad long been 
away in Germany be- was half-forgotten ; at his Diets or 
at the provincial assemblies of his I.egates the nobles and 
the consuls of the towns thronged to get the confirmation 
and renewal of their old rij^ts and privileges or the 
granting of new ones, every demand being opposed to 
that of some neighbour ; troops of jurists were occupied 
with bringing order into the confusion, of course without 
any effect, when by their very profes»on they had to 
found their decisions, not on the Jiving growth of men 
and institutions, but on dead and antiquated words, forms 
and rules which, yet more to confuse matters, were them- 
selves contested. Whoever was not pleased with their 
decision, whoever inclined to the Church, or felt himself 
powerful enough to do as he liked, kept aloof, and refused 
all obedience, taxes and military service. No emperor 
ever marched through the country to his capital without 
encountering resistance at every step, finding the door of 
every second town closed to him and his wayPif atall 
victorious, marked by the smoking ruins of bunt cities 
and castles. 
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Every few tniles the traveller found a new government 
and new laws ; if he went a little farther, coinage, customs, 
dress, and even the language of the people were different, 
for the many dialects of Italy were practically so many 
tongues — a common Italian language for the use of well- 
bred people and literature had scarcely begun to develop. 
There is oo shade in Dante's Hell or Heaven who does 
not at his first word recc^nise him as a Tuscan. Every 
hour almost the traveller's way was barred, and a toll, 
lawful or unlawful, was exacted. 

He might chance to be in a place which was " imperial 
land " and governed by an official count, that is, an officer 
Dominated by the Emperor ; but part of it might belong 
to a convent or to the estate of a noblem&n invested with 
" immunity," that is, exempt from the count's justice, but 
whose lords themselves dealt justice in their possessions. 
A little farther on, the oountiy perhaps was subject to the 
republic of Florence^ but the family of some feudal Count 
of the Empire, whose castle might be seen on the n«gh- 
bouring hills, would claim it as his, or perhaps two towns 
might be^quarrelliog about the ownership of both village 
asd ^istle, or some bishop's men might be found fighting 
for the Episcopal See of the nearest catfaedraL The 
political system, under the rule of which such a state of 
things was possible, the mediseval system of both govern- 
ment and administration, is known as the " feudal system," 
the system of dividing the counti^ and bestowing it oo 
smaller rulers. 

Landed estate and political power were always cod- 
nected. The king was the greatest landlord, and there- 
fore sovereign of the whole country ; he granted " in fe^" 
as it was called, large estates to the lords, bis vassals, who 
by this were bound to be true to him and to do military 
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service for him whenever he required it, but in all other 
respects were sovereigns of the land they had received ; 
they in turn naturally granted land under similar condi- 
tions to smaller lords, who in their turn leased it to 
peasants and serfs. The king and the greater lords also 
bestowed estates on their oEBcers, so-called " fiefs of 
office," because they knew no other way of paying them. 
All these fiefs, though at first " lent " to this or that 
person for life, soon became hereditary, the government 
or the office was inherited with the estate, and estate, 
office and government soon became inseparably connected. 
This was not always the case, nor everywhere, but it was 
the general course things took. It was but a natural 
consequence that the smaller vassals felt themselves more 
bouind to the greater vassals, their lords, than to the king, 
and held rather to the first, whose fathers had been served 
by their fathers, and who always had been nearer them, 
than to the latter; in this way the feudal lords were in a 
position to fulfil their duties to the king only when they 
were friendly to him, or saw their own advantage in it, 
or could be forced to do so. Hence the relatively small 
power of mediseval kings and the continual rebellions of 
their vassals ; hence, too, the powerlessuess of so many 
Roman emperors. 

Infinite were the variety and the degrees of the rela- 
tions in which men stood to the soil, the essential, and for 
a long period even the only valuable, possession in the 
Middle Ages. The freedom or the servitude of the person 
always was in proportion to the amotmt of power wielded 
over the soil; and thus numerous degrees of feudal dig- 
nity — (of " estates ") — may be traced and enumerated from 
tfae sovereign lord, the vassal princes, and the feudatcoy 
counts, barons, and citizens down to the " servant " «■ 
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retuner, the peasant, the yeoman, and finally to serfs and 
^aves. Numberless varieties and combinations of the 
todividual's position and personal rights were caused by 
the nature of his tenure. A peasant might hold in abso- 
lute ownership, while a knight held of some count or 
baron. Again, in every profession, among officials, 
warriors, dtizeos, and peasants, men in three difiercnt 
positions of civil right, freemen, retainers, and serfs might 
be found. The natural consequence of this was, that in 
the course of time all these classes minted and changed 
very much, but considering only one and the same period 
they were sharply and strictly divided, caste-like, by posi- 
tion, honours, and, generally, by their dress as welL The 
finer materials and ornaments, silk, velvet, gold, pearls, 
and laces, the nicer colours of red and purple generally, 
were reserved for the hif^er classes by law and ordinance. 
The lower bad to content themselves with coarse cloth. 
Henee the motley aspect and the variety of colours in 
every mediaeval group. 

The Germans had by their conquest carried this system 
into all countries of Europe. Oumsy as it was, it was 
the one best suited alike to their state of culture and to 
the condition into which by thorough devastation they 
had put the ancient countries. The richly developed com- 
merce of antiquity had all but ceased to exist ; the mined 
towns bad lost all importance; money existed but in 
- inconcdvably small quantity. Money has become too slow 
for the immense commercial life of to-day, and numberless 
paper substitutes, bank-notes, bills of exchange, cheques, 
and clearing-houses have been made necessary and in- 
vented to supersede it, but the commercial views of the 
Middle Ages worked with such a slow pulse that not even 
money was wanted to carry them out- This was the time 
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of barter, the raw produce of ttie soil being the general 
me^ of payment and measure of value instead of money. 
Taxes and rent were paid in kind, the value of things was 
reckoned io it 

The peasant paid to his lord a certain amount of work, 
fixed by the number of working-days on which he had to 
toil not for his own but for the landlord's profit ; then a 
certain numbo* of cattle, measures of com or wine, and 
the like ; the villager consulting an attorney or physician 
took a few fowls to pay him. Movable property, which 
requires sharper wit and better appliances, greater sectuity 
and division of labour to make its production possible, and 
which to-day forms the chief part of the wealth of nations, 
was as nothing compared to immovable possessions, and 
even those were turned to account in a very primitive 
way. 

It may iumish a good picture of the time to read what 
revenue a Florentine nobleman of the twelfth century 
drew from one of his villages.* 
From four acres f . twelve days of work a year. 

„ twelve acres . Ati*rga*ia, that Is, the right of the lord 

and consequent duty of the villagers 

to lodge and feed a certain number of 

men for a certain amoimt of time. 

„ „ „ . Six dtHoril and two hens. 

„ one £um . A hog, a lamb, fifty.two days of work, 

and Athtrgaria. 
„ another farm . Four mU*,§ work in the vineyard accord- 
ing to the landlord's need, four hens, 
four loaves of bread, Atbergaria, and 
an " adiutorium," which is to be paid 
every third year, ftc. 

■ Rsprinted from an old document by Dsvidaohn, "Geschichte von 
fjorance," i. p. 308. t Starior, an old Florentine meamre. 

j: & silver tsOa. I A gold cofai. 
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From this -budget it is evident how different were the 
revenues from different farms ; they were obviously not 
regulated according to the real value of the land, but 
resulted from the different manner and time of acquisition, 
and were founded on old treaties, prescriptions, and very 
often on violence. 

But public laws were as various in different districts and 
towns as private rights in particular cases. Rights in 
general were seldom fixed by law for the whole population 
of a countiy, or at least for large classes of it, but were 
mostly derived from privileges granted to individuals or to 
corporations. Besides, there were eternal conflicts about 
judicial competence ; nobody could exactly know, and 
everybody contested, which cases the lord and proprietor 
oould decide by his own authority, which were reserved to 
the tribunal of the town, or to that of the imperial oflScera, 
to which office the parties had to appeal, and what, after 
all, was worth decision, for it is obvious that against a 
poweriul opponent a sentence was quite unavailing, unless 
the plaintiff could make himself sure of the assistance of 
some still greater power. The Middle Ages, therefore, 
were the time in which the most long-winded, undying law- 
suits may be found combined with and interrupted by 
bloody self-help. A lawsuit between the Episcopal Sees 
of Siena and Arezzo— and afterwards between the towns 
themselves too — about eighteen parishes which both 
bishops claimed (or their own, lasted from the bc^ning 
of the eighth until the thirteenth century ; it survived all 
changes of governments, falls of dynasdes and growths 
of new races ; innumerable were the acts, sentences, 
appeals, commissions, and wild wars which it occasioned. 

We must always think of mediaeval countries as of one 
large scene of fighting. Besides the greater wars, all the 
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counts, cities, kii^ts and villagers were constantly in 
arms against eacb other, the cause being now a disputed 
[uece of ground and now a personal offence, an undying 
feud between two families, a questioned right, the dan- 
gerous growth of a rival town, or no cause at all but the 
love of warfare and plunder. In such cases it became very 
dangerous to leave the fortified places and walk or ride in 
the open country ; to work in the fields or go to church 
became impossible. Each of these small expeditions 
b^an by burning and devastating the houses and fields, 
by capturing the retainers and the cattle of the opponent; 
this incessant state of war became such a nuisance and 
ruin for the country, that in France it led to the institu- 
tion of the " Treuga Dei " or " God's truce." The Church 
commanded, under severe spiritual penalties, all men to 
refrain from all quarrelling from Saturday until Tuesday, 
and to be satisfied with the liberty of killing each other 
on the three days from Wednesday to Friday. Of course 
the prohibition was of no avail. Id one of the songs of 
the Proven^ baron, Bertrand de Bom, a stanza runs 
thus: 

J, Blrs, am for war, 

PeacD giveth me pain. 
No other creed 
WiU hold me again. 
On Monday, on Taesday, whatever 700 will. 
Day, week, month, or year are the same to me stUL 

The pernicious famines of the Middle Ages were a 
natural consequence of these incessant devastations and 
reprisals, which ruined enormous portions of the pn>duce. 

Such was the state of things when, in their very midst, 
the genns of a thorough revolution began to develop by 
the rise and growth of cities. Men in those times had 
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even less clear ideas ot their own state and of its neces- 
sary consequences, of what had been and what was to be, 
than have we. To^ay we have at least a certain know- 
ledge of the past, of the origin and gradual development 
of our own sUte ; we study besides all the details of the 
present, and therefore are in a position to recognise the 
direction whidi some of the great currents of our own 
time will most probably take, thou^ of course, we, too, 
are subject to the law of perspective, accordiog to which 
nobody can find a right point of view from which to survey 
a landscape in which he himself stands, a law as true of 
time as it is of space. 

The most important sodal phenomenon of those times 
was the growth of the cities. The men in power had not 
the slightest presentiment of their importance, and as the 
powers of the past will ever do against those of the 
future, they instantly undertook a hopeless warfare 
against them. 

Our civilisation is founded on the institution of cities ; 
as we have already seen was the' case with ancient culture. 
Only througti the existence of towns and the consequent 
concentration of forces, division of labour, the constant 
friction and reciprocal influence of all forrosof talent, which 
were impossible without them, could su£Bcient forces be 
developed and set free to prxKluce what we call " culture." 
Modemcivilisationalsois founded and even moredcpendent 
on the existence of towns. Yet it may be said that our 
civilisation is already undergoing a change; The immense 
expansion and the rapidity of communication spreads it 
over the open country too, while, on the other hand, it has 
withdrawn in some degree from the smaller provincial 
towns, and has concentrated its central workshops in a 
few great dties with new advantages and new mischiefs. 
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Tfae cosmopolitan cbaracter of those dties is in itself 
au£Sdent to be considered a sjmptom of a new era. 
Nevertheless, our civilisation is still founded on or made 
possible by the existence of towns, and is a consequence 
of town life, from which it derives its character, and not 
of country life. And its origins may be traced back to 
the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries. 

When the Germans invaded the empire, towns were 
still unknown to them ; those which they found in the 
conquered lands were ruined as much as possible, and the 
new lords of the soil took no notice of their existence. 
When the Longobards divided Italy into thirty-five duke- 
doms, they did this without any regard to the towns, 
and in the place of the municipal system of the Roman 
administration they made the county the basis of theirs, 
entirely disregarding the different conditions of town life 
and country life, and not making any distinction in the 
administration of either. Towns to them were places in 
which foolish people lived and thronged together in a 
curious way ; a life which necessarily appeared to them 
as unnatural and unhealthy as to-day that of our towns 
must appear to a Red Indian. 

But the towns recovered nevertheless ; and in that 
state of general confusion the greater concentration of 
men inside their walls gave them a stronger power of 
resistance ; as castles were used as places of refuge in 
times of danger by the peasants dwelling in their neigh- 
bourhood, the walls of the cities were a castle and a 
refuge to the whole region. In Germany towns were first 
founded to enable the border people to resist the inroads 
of the Hungarians. Remnants and indications of the old 
municipal constitution of the Romans seem to have been 
preserved in Italy in some way or other. The Latia^ace, 
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too, formed the stock of the population, and the feudal 
system never really took root in Italy. Its institutions 
were but superficial, and never became so thoroughly the 
political constitution of the country, as, for instance, in 
France or in Germany. 

Commerce and handicraft slowly revived, and both 
produced a certain amount of capital. The expansion and 
growing intensity of the first made greater quantities of 
money necessary. It was coined on a large scale in the 
Italian towns, and from them streamed into the treasuries 
of princes and knights. Thus men gradually returned 
&otn barter to a monetary system of economy. 

In time the townsmen began to be conscious of their 
forc^ then pride and love of liberty arose in their breasts, 
and in the twelfth century the city communes first stood 
as an equal factor by the side of princes and lords, too 
powerful to be overlooked by Pope or Emperor. 

In tbem and around them the mediaeval features no 
doubt prevailed ; still, the first small beginnings of modem 
life were not wanting. There democracy was bom after 
long and arduous stru^les. In the medisvaJ country there 
were but masters and serfs, in towns the idea of free citizen- 
sfaip for all bad its origin. Gradually, on the devastated 
ground a certain amount of property available for civilisa- 
tion was created. As little as a man walking on a wintry 
night, hungry, chilled, fighting against wind, rain and 
snow, in constant fear of robbers and wild beasts, will 
think of anjrthing but of how to get on and reach home, 
so little could men in the terrible stru^le for life in the 
early Middle Ages find time to devote any part of their 
forces to intellectual occupations. Only the most pro- 
tected class of all, the clergy, could attempt it, so far as it 
was possible. Material goods had to be produced, better 
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lodging and furnishing, more favourable conditions ot 
Ufe, riches and greater security were necessary before 
sufficient intellectual force could be set free to work for 
itself and men enabled to enjoy life, knowledge aod the 
prodaction of those admirable playthings which we call 
works of art, and which at once are the most superfluous 
and the most necessary things in life. 
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CHAPTER VH 

MEDIEVAL KNOWLEDGE 

The priadpal aim of every roedifeval man was bis soul's 
salvation. Adopting the same word in an altered sense, 
we may say that to-day also a man's principal aim and 
otgect, even if be be not religious in a dogmatic or 
orthodox sense, is still the same. Instead' of " salvation," 
say " iot^irity of soul " and a life as noble and fruitful as 
posnble, and you will have expressed the aim of the 
greatest and best men of our era, of men like Goethe and 
Emerson, or other teachers of the present time. And 
though the difference is marked by the very words, though 
they prove how much more actual and earthly the ideal has 
become, the deepest meaning has remained the same. 
However little earthly may have been Dante's ideal, so 
long as he lived in this world of oura, thouf^ bis sole aim 
may have been to prepare his soul for another world, he 
had to do it on earth. He, too, teaches us to purify our 
lives and to " lift our aims," with the sole difference that 
he teaches in accordance with the dogmas of the Catholic 
Qiurch and uses its stem symbols in his language. But 
neither is an unearthly element lacking in the belief of the 
best and most aspiring of modem men, though their 
mystidsm may use more universal signs, Oowii^ symbols 
instead of the stiff and " frozen " forms of the Middle 
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Ages. Yet they are able to drink the pure water of the 
spirit from any source, and Dante, with his severe catholic 
imagery, teaches them no less than he taught the disciples 
of his own time. 

But if leaving the few, who are aspiring and great* 
minded, we look at the multitudt; of men, there can be no 
doubt whatever that religion, its precepts, questions and 
forms, filled and ruled the inward and outward life of 
mediieval men in a much higher degree than in our own 
time. Even those who led the most savage lives were 
seized by the terrible idea of Hell, the ardent longing for 
Paradise, at every moment in which they awoke from wild 
combats and bloodshed for the goods and honours of this 
earthy or from brutish and voluptuous pleasure. The 
time when the Son of Man had walked on earth and 
suffered for their redemption lay not yet so far behind 
them, and the flames of Hell, the glories of Paradise, stood 
before them in terrible reality to choose between, over- 
powering all their thoughts and all their feeling. 

Rdigion absorbed and embraced all other fields of life, 
faith was the sovereign virtue, and it was but natural 
that the occupation with religious questions called 
" theology " became almost the only occupation of the 
mind. 

A period which demands a uniform orthodox belief 
cannot be favourable to criticism and doubt. Without 
doubt and criticism true science is impossible. A thinker 
who is forced to arrive at certain conclusions and results 
cannot think freely ; a man who is not allowed to adopt 
what he finds or thinks to be true, but must needs adopt 
a truth fixed beforehand and by others, cannot be an 
honest investigator. In fact the results of mediaeval 
science amount to nothings and the reawaking investiga- 
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tioD of the RcDaissance had to b^;in afresh where andqae 
sdence had halted. 

It is self-evident that there was oeitber knowledge nor 
sdeace in the times of utter savagery, the time from the 
sixth to the eleventh centuiy ; the so-called sdence, which 
was cultivated in convents, does not deserve the name. 
To be sure the convents did estimable service by pre* 
serving the sparks, which one day could again break into 
living flames. 

The ancient studies of the Latin part of the population 
had decayed, not only in consequence of the endless 
misery and the inroads of the barbarians, but stiU more 
perhaps through the hostile spirit of the Church, which 
r^iarded them only as tokens of pernicious paganism. 
Sentences from the letters of St. Paul like the foUowing : 
"The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God"; 
" Knowledge puffeth up " ; " Who seemeth to be wise in 
this world, let him become a fool, that he may be wia^" 
had been valuable and much-used weapons against 
bau^^ philosophers who had opposed the new lore with 
superfidal contempt. But the spirit of those sentences 
necessarily led to consequences inimical to science at 
large. As early as the fourth century, even before the 
decay of ancient culture, Eusebius wrote : " It is not 
ignorance which makes us tfaink li^tly of sdence in 
general, but contempt of its useless labour, while we turn 
our souls to better things." In the sixth century Pope 
Gr^ory the Great warned the Gallic bishop Desiderius in 
a letter to beware of the study of heathen literature, 
" because the praise of Christ and the praise of Jove are 
not compatible in one mouth." In the tenth century, the 
time of utter barbarism, the Abbot Leo of Sao Boni&zio 
wrote : " The successors of St. Peter wish for their 
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teachers neither Plato dot Virgil, uor Terence, nor any 
other of the philosophic cattle." When in the year 999 
that memorable and exceptional man, Gerbert of Rheims, 
became Pope under the name of Sylvester II,, a man who 
knew the ancients, who occupied himself with astronomy 
and owned geometric instruments, he soon was regarded 
by those around him as a sinister and dangerous wizard, 
who had pledged himself to the Evil One to become 
Pope,.and when he died there was no doubt in people's 
minds but that the Devil had reaUy come and fetched him. 
Thus on every hand all powers had combined to lay waste 
the fields of human thought. In vain had Charlemagne 
and Otto III. striven to revive the schools ; neither time 
□or people were sufficiently ripe for it, the schools decayed, 
especially in the desolate Italian provinces } a man who 
was able to read was a marvel, and even among the cleigy 
boundless ignorance was oilen prevalent* 

A change came with the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; 
schools and universities arose, erudite laymen were not 
(Hily possible, but even began to play an eminent part in 
the intellectual life of the period. 

The amount of knowledge possessed by a generation 
will certainly influence the minds at least of its most pro- 
minent men ; and Dante, though conservative in his aims 
and objects, and for from being a freethinker, was cer- 
tainly one of the most enlightened and erudite men of the 
age. From the point of view of modem ideas, Dante and 
his works will never be understood. In the brains of our 
ancestors another world was reflected than in ours, every 

■ Tba Gennan poet Hartmann v. d. Ana, wlio lived in the Iwelitli 
CMitiiry, beginshiasongof "Poor Henry" with the praise: 
" There nas a knight, who such a scholar was. 
That he the letten in a booke conld reaile." 
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step they took was made on another soil, and every action 
they performed founded on other views than those of our 
life. The very world into which they were bom seemed 
other to their eyes than to ours. 

The men of antiquity, and the great mq'cnity of men in 
the Middle Ages, lived on a solid disk, the limits of which 
were the final limits of the universe. Over this disk rose 
a solid blue crystal vault, on which suu, moon and stars 
were fixed as lamps are on the ceiling ; behind this vault 
dwelt the gods, just as below the ground was spread the 
empire of the dead. In this concave space between the 
surface of the earth and the vault of heaven lived and 
died the races of " speaking men," and around the earth 
flowed the stream Oceanus, separating it from the 
mysterious foundations of heaven. One need but 
change the mythological names, and one has the ideas 
of the great masses in the Middle Ages, and even of many 
of our time. 

The cultivated dasses of the later periods of antiquity 
and of the Middle Ages held more enli^teued views, 
founded on the system of the Egyptian astrooopier 
Qaudius Ptolemieus, who taught that the earth was 
shaped like a sphere and stood in the centre of the 
universe, while the sun, the moon and the other planets 
revolved around it. Long before Ptolemy, Plato and 
Aristotle had ta:ught the same doctrine, and it is not at 
all impossible, nor even improbable, that they themselves 
were but following the opinions of previous thinkers. 

More than that ; full four hundred years before Ptolemy, 
the Alexandrine astronomer, Aristarchus of Samos, had 
asserted that the sun was the true centre of the universe, 
and that the earth gyrates around it as well as turns on 
its own axis, so that the apparent course of the sun 
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around the earth was but an illusion. But be had no 
success with his doctrine — mathematics and instruments 
bad not reached a sufficient perfection to enable him to 
prove it Seventeen centuries had to pass before Nicholas 
Copernicus carried the same doctrine to victory by his 
irrefutable calculations, after a hard fight against the 
Church. 

That is one of the many proofs that modem science 
had everywhere to b^n anew at the point to which antique 
science had just attained, and that the Middle Ages were 
simply a gap, a dead standstill in the history of empiric 
science. 

What a chasm separates our perception of the 'wwld 
from that of the ancients I They lived in a small concave 
hollow in the midst of a solid and limited universe — we, 
disciples of Giordano Bruno, live on a tiny convex kernel 
in the midst of boundless space The mediaeval theory, 
that of Ptolemy, is a middle point between the two 
systems. 

Our system is divided from both by a difference of 
incalculable wei^t ; the older systems were both geo- 
centric — that is to say, the earth was the centre of the 
universe ; while ibr us the sun has not even remained in the 
central place ; the sun, too, with all the planets, is but one 
of the innumerable fixed stars, the earth no more than an 
unimportant little moon, a small satellite of the fixed star 
we call our sun. Parallel with this change in our view of 
the universe went another change, which makes us see all 
life in another light. Not only the geocentric theory has 
come to a timely end, but the anthropocentric theory also. 
Man, too, is no longer the central being of the universe 
and of nature; we no longer believe that this whole world 
was created for man's use — man, too, is but one of the 
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innumerable passing phenomena of Nature — there is 
nothing to justify him in the belief that the importance 
which he has in his own eyes is allotted to him in the 
plan of creation. The modem man has become more 
modest than the man of former times, he no longer thinks 
himself the principal bein^ the end and the coosummation 
t^ the world, nor his earth the central point of the 
universe ; he knows that he is but the ephemeral inhabi- 
tant of a small island in boundless space. 

This was not so in the time of Dante; the whole 
universe was narrower, smaller, more limited, and even 
cotier, if I may use the word ; not immense, endless, dis- 
solving, unimaginable, iacomprdiensible to the under- 
standing as ours is. The earth was still its centre, and 
human beings the race for which it bad been made; and 
around the earth revolved the firmament with its stars. 
The vault of beavm consisted of nine gigantic spheres 
fitting into each other ; on the first seven the seven 
planets were fastened: the Hoon, Mercury, Venus, the 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

These heavenly spheres turn daily around the earth, 
while the planets glide slowly along them in the opposite 
direction, "as an ant creeps along a large revolving 
wheel'** The eighth heaven is that of the fixed stars ; 
the ninth bears no stars at all, but is composed merely of 
clear transparent matter, and is called the "crystalline 
heaven " or " Primum Mobile," because it gyrates with 
incredible rapidity, and is the first of the movable 
heavens, for " beyond all those heavens Catholics place 
the Empyreum, which means fire-heaven," which is im- 
movable and in eternal rest. "That is the seat of the most 
high God, who alone sees Himself in His fulness ; it is also 
s Latial la bb ** Teaoro," ii. 40. 
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the seat of the blessed sfHrits, as Holy Church teaches, 
who cannot lie. And Aristotle, too, seems to any man, 
who understands him rightly, to be of this same opinion 
in the first book of ' Heaven and the World.' This is 
the sovereign edifice of the world, in which the universe 
is enclosed, and beyond it is nothing ; itself, too, is not 
in space, but created only in the creative spirit, the 
priouuy intellect, which the Greeks call ' Protonous.' " It 
is Dante who speaks thus in the fourth chapter of the second 
book of the " Banquet," and he says also that the ardent 
longing " of evety particle of the ciystalline heaven to be 
united with every particle of the most divine tranquil 
heaven " is the cause of the vertiginous movement of the 
first. By it this movement is imparted to the lesser 
spheres, and thus love, the longing for union with God, 
becomes the motive force of the universe. 

The farther down we go the slower becomes the rota- 
tion, until, separated from the smallest heaven, that of the 
moon, by a zone of flames, the earth lies heavy and im- 
movable, enveloped by the cloudy air. Under it is the 
funnel of hell, reaching down to its centre, where, farthest 
from God, at the centre of gravis, Satan has bis dwelling. 
The southern hemisphere is covered by water, from which 
arises one single island with the mount of F^l^gatory. In 
the centre of the northern hemisphere lies Jerusalem, the 
place where the Lord descended upon earth, where He 
became man and lived and suffered. This hemisphere is 
inhabited by "erring man " ; below it are the evil spirits 
and the souls of the damned, hig^ above it the blessed 
spirits have their mansion in the ten heavens.' 

* Dante'* docErio* Is that ttia tenth spfijtoal hnven la the real 
maniion of ths bUMed, and that only their phantoms appear in tta* 
nine heavens which are in spftce. 
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That is the world of Dante. How grand is his conce|>- 
tion, how sptritua], the structure of the universe passing 
gradually from earthly grossness into pure spirituality I 
The whole system is a reflection in space of the evolution 
of man's history, the central fact of the world as well as . 
of history being the passage from the Fall of Mao to his 
Salvation, the descent of God upon earth and the elevation 
of man into heaven. 

In Rome resided God's viceroy upon earth, the Vicar of 
Christ, the spiritual regent of men during their terrestrial 
life. The ^tuation of the earth in the centre of creation 
was very important to the Church ; the very system of the 
universe seemed to enhance the Pope's importance. It is 
easy to understand why the Catholic Church so strongly 
opposed the doctrine of Copernicus : when the earth was 
DO longer the capital, but only a remote little province of 
God's universe, the Church could never more attain to that 
world-ruling, sky-reaching importance which it had held 
before. 

Not every erudite man of the Middle Ages had such a 
deep symbolical view of the world as Dante, not every 
one was able to see it interwoven and penetrated by such 
deep spiritual cODoections. But the mechanical structure 
which I have described was generally adopted by the 
medieval scholar. It bears all the signs of mediseval 
thought, which was never founded on experiment and 
investigation, but on imagination and authority. There 
never was a time when so little, and at the same time so 
much, was known as in the Middle Ages, for people really 
knew everything ; they had ready explanations for every 
phenomenon ; very clever explanations they often were, 
but always untested : whatever was or seemed possible, 
whatever could be made plausible in words was imme- 
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diately accepted ; people did not like to doubt, and even 
the impossible could be dealt with and accepted as a 
miracle. 

The positive science of the Middle Ages was limited to 
~ a small number of traditioDS from the ancients, corrected ac- 
cordii^ to the Bible, and later on augmented by a few facts 
drawn from Arab scholars. In astronomy, mathematics, 
in the whole region of natural science, men had not at the 
end of the period got one step farther than at the begin- 
ning. They had adopted ancient learning with all the 
fables inherited from the ancients, who themselves had 
scarcely found the method of empiric iovestigation, and 
they eagerly added thereto any new fiction they met with. 
The notions of nature, of history, of life in a scholar's 
brain as well as in that of a peasant were a chaotic mass 
of strange legends, fables, and fantastic errtu^. 

In the 15th canto of the "Divine Comedy," Dante, wan- 
dering through the third region of the seventh circle of 
hell, sees the naked souls of those who have sinned 
against nature running on glowing sands along the banks 
of a river of blood, while a continual Sery snow falls 
slowly and ceaselessly upon them. One of these, in pass- 
ing, snatches at Dante's robe and cries out : 

'' O, marvellous 1 " and though the sinner's face is quite 
" baked " by the flames, Dante rec(^;ntses him and cries : 
" Is it you, Ser Bninetto ? " and later on he says : 

" Well I remember — and it paineth me — 
The dear paternal &ce of him who taught 
How man m&y stride into eternit; 1 " 

It. is Ser Brunelto Latini, renowned in the thirteenth 
century as a great Florentine scholar and statesman. 
When the Guelf party was expelled he became an exile, 
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and while living in France fae wrote in French an eocyclo- 
pndiaof the knowledge of his dme, or, as he himself s^ed 
it, "A condensation of all the many parts of philosophy 
to a short summary." Such encydopeedias had been 
composed ever since the ninth century ; the farther bade 
we go the more fantastic they become. Dante himself 
attempted a popular work of this kind in the " Banquet," 
and he did it in a most original way, as he did everything, 
but the work was never completed and remained frag- 
mentary. Bninetto's book stands about on the levd of 
the period, and is doubly interesting to us, as Dante ex- 
pressly styles him bis master. He called it " Li tresors " 
(" The Treasure"), and wrote it in Frendi, but it was soon 
translated into Italian. 

In this book, after a short classification of the different 
sdences, he first relates the most notable facts of history. 
He consdentiously b^iins with the creation of the world, 
of angels and devils, of whom he assures us that scarcely 
an hour after their creation they fell ; then he proceeds to 
the creation of man, tells of Original Sin, and ^ves a short 
account of nature and the functions of the human souL 
Then follows patriarchal histoty according to the Bible, 
and adorned by some corrupted fragments of Greek my- 
thoh^. He tells of Nimrod and his son Cres, the first 
king of Greece, whose son and successor, Jupiter, became 
Lord of Athens. Jupiter had two sons, Darius and Dar- 
danus, and vnth this we arrive at the Irojan war and the 
flight (^ Aneas to Italy ; he enumerates the kings of Italy 
up to the foundation of Rome, adding that Rome was 
founded 4324 years after the destruction of Troy. In a 
former chapter he told of the kings of England, who were 
all descended from Brutus, a son of £neas ; in the next 
diapter he relates the conspiracy of Catilina, then the 
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story of Julius Cassar, then that of the kin^ of the Franks, 
who were likewise descended from two fugitive Trojan 
"barons," Antenor and the younger Priam. The next 
forty-seven chapters are devoted to the history of the king- 
dom of Israel and the foundation of Christendom, and 
then four chapters to the story of the Roman Empire until 
Frederick II. ; the first is told as the Bible tells it, the 
latter, in spite (^ its brevity, is full of gross errors. 

This work of Brunetto is a type of many similar hts- 
traies written in the Middle Ages with, a fantastic variety 
of contents. 

Having thus exhausted history, the author turns to 
cosmology and gives information about the four elements 
of which all matter is composed ; he explains how they 
are distributed throughout the world according to their 
gravi^, and how the mixture of the four elements in the 
composition of corporeal beings causes them to live in 
higher or lower regions and makes their nature either 
more lively or more phlegmatic. So the birds live in the 
air, because there is more of the elements of fire and air 
in their composition. The four temperaments correspond 
to the four elements. But there exists in addition a fifth 
element called " Orbis," " which has nothing of nature in 
it," but is noble and indestructible, and is the stuff of 
which the heavens and spirits are made. He explains 
vhy the world is round, and what is the origin of rain, 
snow, wind and thunderstorms, inextricably mixing truth 
and falsehood. We are informed that there are clouds in 
which winds are enclosed ; these clouds are driven against 
each otho- as balloons are, and by the noise of their colli- 
^on produce the thunder, and by their friction the 
li^tning. 

A description of the structure of (he yniverse follow^ 
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next, which on thewholeresemblestbat adopted by Dante. 
Here we learn the dimensions of the mediaeval world, for 
Ser Bninetto knows that the drcumference of the earth 
measures exactly 20,427 Lombard leagues in length ; the 
size o( the sun is just 166^ times as great, whQe the 
distance or the firmament, that is of'the heaven of the 
fixed stars, from the earth, is 10,066 times as long as the 
earth's diameter. Short but valuable ioformatioa is given 
about the influences of the stars on terrestrial events, 
about Saturn, " who is cmel, false and of a cold nature " ; 
Jupiter, on the contrary, is "soft, merdful and rich in all 
good " ; Mars, " hot, warlike and of evil influence, and 
therefore was called of old the god of battles." The sun 
is a "good imperial star" ; Venus, a " beautiful star, soft 
and full of good airs, full of goodness" ; but Mercury is 
" changeful, according to the good or evil nature of the 
planet in whose neighbourhood he chances to be." Many 
true but inexact observations are g^ven on the course of 
the planets, for in the Middle Ages peasants generally 
knew more of Mlestial movements than cultured people 
of to-day. 

The third book begins with geography; it is treated 
rather concisely and is full of fables, like those told in the 
tales of Sinbad the sailor in the "Arabian Nights," or in the 
tale of Duke Ernest, a favourite hero of mediaeval story- 
books. We hear of men who are bom old, of men who 
have but one eye in their forehead, and others who have 
no head at all, but whose eyes are fixed in the shoulders ; 
of the one-legged cyclopes and other marvellous tribes, all 
dwelling in India. 

In natural history, which is mostly drawn from Pliny — 
the whole book is compiled from all possible earlier com- 
pilations — the first part treats of fishes, and tells more or 
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less fabulous things of all of them. Among fishes we are 
surprised to find the crocodile, which weeps as oflen as it 
has swallowed a man, and another little animal called 
" calcatine," which eats its way right through the croco- 
dile and in this way kills it. In the chapter on the whale 
the episode of the prophet Jonah is told ; two other 
animals, which likewise belong to the fish family, are the 
hippopotamus, which is remarkable for bleeding itself 
when it feels ill, and the sirens. But the reality of the 
latter seems doubtful even to Ser Brunetto Latini, and he 
admits that they may be considered as mere symbols. 

Very interesting details are given about the snakes, 
which take out their poison and hide it under a stone 
whenever they go to drink;- about the " Aspis," whidi 
bears a sparkling jewel in its head, and which to evade 
the snake-charmer presses one ear to the ground and 
closes the other with its tail. A snake with two heads 
may be found in the " Empire of Women." " The basi- 
lisk is a kind of snake, and is so full of poison " that it 
glistens visibly through its skin, and that not only the 
poison but its veiy stench poisons everything far and 
near, pollutes the air and makes the trees wither; its 
look kills the birds in their flight, its glance has a numbing 
influence on man, but when the man is the first to see it 
" it is said it loses the power to harm." We are further 
informed about dragons and about the salamander which 
lives io the fire. 

Then come the birds ; and, finally, he treats of mam- 
mals, to which class belong the ant and the chameleon. 
Even here there is no lack of fables, such as that of the 
wolf, which, when howling, holds his forepaws to its 
mouth to delude people into the belief that a whole pack 
is present ; that of the unicorn, which Ues down and falls 
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asleep as often as it encounters a vjij^, and of many 
other beasts wholly unknown to us. 

The second part of the work contains moral science and 
a fragment of political science, which are irrelevant to our 
present object 

Thus we are soon at the end of our survey of mediaeval 
koowiedge. As to mathematics, the few works which 
remained from antiquity were known to few ; in phUo- 
logy Dante himself perhaps made the first step. 

But, childish as this small sum of corrupted knowledge 
may appear to us, we must beware of utiderrating the 
intellectual power of the period. 

In the first place, this science with all its fables had 
been received from antiquity. The knowledge of the great 
Greeks was no greater ; of course, what in antique times 
had been first essays of investigation, essays in which 
errors and fables were inevitable, were accepted in the 
Middle Ages with the blindest credulity; it was and 
remained a dead mass of traditions, and not the slightest 
attempt was made to carry it farther or even to test it. 
But then mere knowledge has very little to do with mental 
ability. 

Intuition, quick insight, broad views, the power to use 
knowledge are the signs of genius — and knowledge is only 
the material, the bricks with which genius must construct 
buildings. Every schoolboy of to-day knows maoy things 
which Plato and Dante never knew ; every schoolboy of 
the next century will know facu of which Goethe would 
never have dreamt ; but, for all that, be will be far from 
being a Plato or a Goethe. And we who laugh ^^ ^^ 
meagre knowledge of those times are far from being the 
superiors of Dante, or possibly even of Ser Brunette 
|jitin|. A fool wi^ be a foo| in the twentjf-second centuiy, 
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and a genius was a genius in the Middle Ages, even when 
he believed that there were serpents with two heads and 
that the hippopotamus was a fish. 

Thought makes the thinker, and depth and breadth 
of thought make the great thinker. We may go still 
farther back, into still more ignorant times, times in which 
reading and the alphabet were unknown, times from 
which no name has remained to us. In the uncultured 
primeval times of the Germans, of the Greeks, of the 
Jews, when not the slightest vestige of science could be 
thought of, the deepest thoughts of men were clad in the 
form of religion and myth. The men who invented the 
l^end of the fall of Adam and Eve, the myth of the rape 
and the return of Proserpina or that of Prometheus, the 
saga of Baldur's death and Baldur's lament, the saga of the 
Twili^t of the Gods— or the men who gave to those myths 
the deep and signl&cant fonns in which they have been 
delivered to us : those men, though we do not know their 
tuunes, nor when or where tbey lived, belong to the 
deepest thinkers and poets of all times, and the thoughts 
expressed in these myths are no less powerful conceptions 
than " Faust " or " Hamlet," the Copemican system, or 
Darwinian theory. 

For all these contain primary thoughts, intuitions of 
eternal laws and eternal phenomena, and wherever the 
human mind caught and expressed them, there it showed 
the surest signs of true genius. Nor was this lacking in 
the Middle Ages. For all that, I am far from denying 
that ignorance was a defect which had often the most 
harmful and eves horrible consequences ; and it certainly 
must be admitted that our knowledge is a progress. 

But who knows how much of which we feel surest will 
^ proved ^ be false by coming generations, what colpssal 
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errors may be brouglit about by those modem methods of 
tbou^t of which we are so proud, how people will laugh 
some day at the blmdoees and the ridiculous notions 
of our time I Every generation has its own " blinkers " 
and sees but the defects of its predecessors, whOe it 
applauds itself for having reached such a hi^ plane. 

tt is true that it took a long time for medieval men to 
find intellectual and artistic expression for their own life, 
but that life itself was full of all elements of poetry : of 
powerful passions, an im^ination which was but too 
exuberant, and the greatest variety of forms. With a deep 
intensity of feelii^^ it combined a naive impulse to express 
everything in a way which impressed the senses, not the . 
intellect, as with us, and, more than all, it possessed a 
pathetic earnestness in life and expression which might 
move us to envy, and which produced all the glory of late 
medieval art. 

Science and knowledge were regarded in another light 
than they are hxlay, but the notion they had of them 
had its deep foundation in ancient ideas. The philosopher 
who to us appears more essentially Greek than any other, 
who ia our eyes is the representative of Greek thought, 
Plato, pointed out to mediaeval investi'gation the way which 
it involuntarily followed, for it was he who opened the 
way to the most subjective idealism, who created the 
boldest ideologic system in which he gave an arbitrary 
explanation of the universe. In the very words which 
Socrates speaks to Thesetetus, " Come, let us learn what 
truth is, but let no profane person approach ; the pro&oe 
are those who credit nothing but what they can touch 
with their hands " — in these very words Plato points out 
to the student a direction which leads him away from all 
ways and aims of modem investigation and into the 
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realm of bottomless speculation. This turning away from 
the dominion of the senses, whidi he continually preached, 
the doctrine that the philosopher is not to occupy himself 
with that " which is only bom to dit^" but has to explore 
the realm of the Infinite, Primaiy Being, and the Essence of 
Things, this doctrine was followed in the Middle- Ages 
much more strictly than in his own Ume. Antiquity 
developed all tendencies in the overflowing abundance of 
its manifold gifts, and together with the purest idealism 
we owe to it the beginning of all empiric sdences. But 
the Middle Ages with their ruling religious idea, " My 
Kingdom is not of this world," found quite after their own 
heart this flight of thought from all that belonged to the 
senses, from all that formed part of nature, to abstract 
speculation on thought itself and on the things " which 
we cannot know." 

And, ctmsidering the deep and eternal longing of man- 
kind for the solution of the insoluble questions : what and 
wherefore are we 7 what is true 7 how came the world 
into existence ? is this life of ours the final one 7 — who 
shall say that the struggle of human thought to find its 
way through this labyrinth was a " false " one, who dare 
assert that we to-day have really found the true path 7 

They explored to the best of their knowledge, and we 
do the same; if their results were less palpable and 
visible than ours, they were no less deep^ We must 
beware of believing that true progress lies only in sdcn- 
tific discoveries ; in innumerable, impalpable, untraceable 
influences may lie the immense value of a period of human 
activiQr to the history of dvilisation. One thing at least 
is certain : the final outcome of the errors of scholasticism 
was critical science. 
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CHAPTER Vin 

SCHOLASTICISM 

Fitm the seveoth to the eleventh century all intellectual 
life in Eunqw was more or less limited to the Churdi. 
Not only did religion itself occupy men's minds to a much 
greater extent than tcwlay, but whatever intellectual life 
there was independent of religious thought proceeded 
from the Church, the little knowledge that existed at all 
was to be found among the clergy, and the remnants of 
ancient science in MSS. and parchments were kq>t in 
convents. 

AU teachers' of schools were clerical and all pupils too^ 
' the word "clerk" (scribe) is derived from deriats, because 
in the Middle Ages a man who could write and a clergy- 
man were identical Cleigymen, therefore, were indis- 
pensable in all offices. Of the seven high offices of the 
empire which were reserved to the seven electors, four 
only, that of Arch-butler or Arch-steward, for instance, 
would be filled by temporal lords, but the offices of the 
Arcb-QiancellorB were reserved to the three spiritual 
electors, the Archbishops of Mainz, Trier, and Coin. 

* Tha law aoB^aa* to thit nila, on which Oautim puts inch itraM, 
Is hi* «tnd7 on " Schoob utd Instmctkni in the ifi^la Aget," mm^ 
to bare haea tenaA In Italy onlj, and cannot altar the hot that *—>-iii»ij 
Da w^ as (earning Iq Amm timet la ontjid^ of a i^iiiitaal chancier, 
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The painters, too, were dergymeb, and in the earliest 
times — at least in the newly cultivated countries— even 
handicraft and agriculture had been taught by monks. 

Europe owes much to the Roman Church. But the 
science of the Church was very limited, and the moment 
inevitably came when the lay world had received all 
that the Church could give and wanted more. Un- 
happily, the Church had made a skeleton system of her 
treasures ; not only of religious dogmas, but of all her 
scientific doctrines as well, and whosoever dared to doubt 
or criticise it was a sinner and a heretic. As she had 
decreed that the sun tinned round the earth, even so the 
smallest details were fixed and unchangeable. £ven the 
painter was bound to paint the beard or the robe of a 
saint only' in one way. A synod had decreed it so. As 
long as the Church was in a position to give, and laymen 
to receive from her, all was well, the relations between them 
were those of a mother to her child, of a tutor to the pupil. 
But as soon as a sufficient number of laymen knew quite 
as much as the clergy, and b^ptn to work on independently 
for themselves, the Church said "Stop." In that moment 
the great historical rupture was comj^eted, and the Church 
henceforth was the retn^irade and obstructive power in 
the development of mankind. She has been to the human 
mind like a mother, who brings up her child with love and 
' care, but will not suffer it to become a man independent 
of her maternal care and superintendence, who would 
rather murder it than suffer it to become sa 

But independence must be the aim and scope of all 
education, and parents who will not suffer their children 
to acquire it must invariably lose them. Therefore the 
development of mankind in those times was above all and 
on every fiekl an emancipation from the ruling Church ; 
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even with those who never thought of rising sgaiost her, 
Daote, for instance, or St Francis, and many others. 

The greatest innovators in history generally tried but 
to restore an old state. Jesus came but to renew the Old 
Covenant ; Csesar, a revolutionary leader of the people, 
founded the greatest of all monarchies. Very ofWn the 
reactioaist is unconsciously working for progress, the 
radical for leaction, and those who seemingly are the 
most peaceful of all are prquring revolutions. There is 
nothing of which people have less clear notions than of 
the real tendency of their own work. This was also the 
case with medisval philoso{diy. 

To give here anything but a very superficial survey of 
it would be impossible. The reader who wants to learn 
more about it may work his way through the books of 
Haur^u and others. The writings of mediaeval phi- 
losophers are innumerable ; a whole row o( great names 
adorns their history. Men of immense learning and 
narrowest judgment were among them, men of venomous 
orthodoxy, some who rank among the boldest and freest 
investigators ; and others, again, whose conceptions were 
grand and poeticaL As the knowledge of the Middle 
Ages was borrowed from the ancients, so, too, their 
philosophy is based on the poor remnants of antique 
philosophy, but its wings were clipped and the great 
freedom of thought was wanting. Those remnants which 
had been preserved and destined to become the basis of 
new speculation were the fewest imaginable: a little 
work of Plato, the "Timsus," periiaps the "Phedo" 
too, small and corrupt fragments from Aristotle, and a 
few works of commeotators, especially the so-called 
" Isagoge " of Porphyry (an introduction to the "Oiganon" 
of AristotleX and irorks of Bofithius. 
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In the thirteenth century the vorks of Aristotle were 
introduced by the Arabs, who bad known and studied 
them already for three hundred years ; and though they 
were only to be had in most coirupt translations, they 
furnished a mighty iospiratioa to European philosophy.* 

But a few sentences are sufiSdent to the human mind : 
every deep word is the key to a door leading into the 
universe ; using a few sentences as their steppiog-stones, 
the philosophers of the Middle Ages pierced into all the 
depths of the mind, all the immensities of space. There 
is no more airy, no bolder ladder than words, every step 
opens a new prospect, and, like sudden wings, the thoughts 
which every new word calls forth will cany the thinker 
into the infinite. There are no paths of early or of 
modem philosophy through which the philosophers of the 
Middle Ages bad not walked, too, in their own ways. 
They became sceptics, materialists, pantheists, very often 
without being aware of it ; the boldest and deepest thinker 
of the earlier time, Johannes Scotua Erigeoa, anticipated 
the grand views of Spinoza. 

A mere chance, if one is allowed to say so, fixed the 
path of medieval philosophy; a mere chance made 
Aristotle their lord and master; by mere chance were be 
and Plato put into that dominating position in philosophy 
which they still occupy to-day, and in which tfiey have 
been represented in Raphael's "School of Athens" in the 
Vatican. Had the works of Democritos, for instance, 

■ Tha dviUaadoii of the Mnssnlmani In tbe elsventh uxl twolfth 
centnrle* wu nch higher than ttut of contemporvy Europe, utd If 
in their c^ironlclea tbejr deognated the Cmaadet " inroad* of b«r> 
baiUnt," thejr were at least aa right in doing ao aa Enropean miteri 
wen in diaparaging tbe previona Saracen invadaiu Into Europe, whkh 
had aiactly tbe nme acope : bootj, renown, aad the eaipatuioii ot a, 
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been preserved, the irtiole intellectual histoiy of maokind 
would have taken another way — to the same ends. 

A few worda of PoTpbyiy furnished to the Middle Ages 
their fonnulas, methods and problems. He turned the 
attention of men to the question of " abstracts," particularly 
of " universals." The existence of the individual man or 
beast is proved by the senses; but what is the real nature 
of "man" or "beast" in general? Does "man" in 
general exist, or is it only a conception of our brain, a . 
fonnula necessary for thinking? And if it is only a 
thought or notion, is it a necessary and true one ? Does 
anything corresponding to it, perhaps an essential idea, 
exist in a Divine Mind, in creation or beyond, to test it 7 
And what is the nature of abstract notions like " wisdom " 
M " beauty," which undoubtedly seem to be less real than 
a wise man or a beautiful thing 7 And what is the nature 
of farther intellectual beings whose existence is warranted 
by religion — Angels, Devils, Divinity itself? 

Do universals really exist, or are they mere words ? 

And if they exist, is their existence a corporeal one or 
not 7 And if they really exist, do they only exist in and 
with individual things (as wisdom in a wise man), or may 
a separate essential existence, as " wisdom," be ascribed 
to them? 

It is known that Plato said : There are Ideas, that is, 
primary conceptions of all beings and things in the 
intellect of the nrst Creator, God. These exist " ante rem" 
(before the thing exists) and they are essentiaL In the 
individual things only the images of those primary ideas 
are expressed " in re " (in the thii^). " Post rem " (after 
the thii^) the notions of it exist in the human intellect as 
necessary reflected images of the primary thoughts ol 
God. That is the doctrine of the boldest Realism. We 
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tCMJay would call it " Idealism," but in the Middle Ages 
it was called " Realism " because it attributed reality to 
what was ideal. 

Against it stood the opinion of severe Nominalism, 
which ran thus : The abstracts are only words (nomina) 
they exist but as formulas of our brain, no conclusion from 
them on reaUty is permitted, nor is it possible that they 
should in any way influence it. 

Many variations and shades were possible in the answer 
to the three diief questions as well as to all the countless 
subordinate questions which atx>se in consequence. An 
intermediate opinion was that of the " Conceptualists," 
who said : " It must be conceded that the abstract is only 
a thought, but then it certainly exists as a thought, and 
has besides a certain objecdve existence in and with the 
thing." It is obvious that this was but a lame and 
undecided solution which was very near pure Nominalism. 
Even within the limits of each school the uncertain and 
manifold meaning of such words must necessarily lead to 
very different conclusions. Tfadr halls resounded with 
debates, and their parchments were covered with medita- 
tions, acuteat wit vying with senseless and sophisticated 
confusion, strongest thought and abstruse, bottomless 
speculation inextricably mixed. On premises which bad 
not the smallest foundation in fact artifidal worlds were 
constructed, like brilliant castles on swimming and 
melting icebet^s. Two things had to remain uncontested 
in the whirl of dispute:, the words of the old masters and 
the words of the Church; the dogmas. These were 
sacred and unquestionably true. That meantj the ice- 
bergs on whidi the castles were built were declared 
unmeltable. Considered in themselves from the point of 
view of exact science, the works of scholasticism are an 
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im m ense Sisyphean labour of aix hundred ytin oo " that 
which we cannot know." 

The first great name in scholastic philosophy is that of 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, which means John the Scotch- 
man, born in Ireland, head of the school of Paris at the 
time of Charles the Bald. His was a broad and bold 
mind. He despised logic and dialectics as -mere words, 
ascribing the highest authority to Reason alone. True 
philosophy he declared identical with true religion, and 
yet a mystic and poetical turn of his mind made him a 
. realist. Id brilliant and pathetic style he announced the 
doctrine of Spinoza, that Essence is but one and the same 
in all, and all the rest but forms of Essence. He also 
conceded that this highest problem of all was in reality 
incomprehensible not only to the senses of man, but to 
his intellect as well This brilliant and modem thinker, 
whose appearance in the Caroling^ time will ever remain 
an historical enigma, is said to have died as Abbot of 
Malmesbuiy, murdered by his own monks. His writings 
have been forgotten. His main work, "De Divisione 
Nature," was discovered towards the end of the twelfth 
century ; a short time afterwards it was condemned by 
the Church, and again fell into oblivion. 

Speculation in those times never was quite without 
danger, ptulosofdiy and its problems were so nearly re- 
lated to theology. The wonderful problems of the Trinity, 
of the Essence of Him who was God and Man in one 
person, the nature of angels, creation out of nothing, 
were themes which could not but allure minds bent on 
investigations like the aforesaid, and which it was as im- 
possible to avoid as dangerous to touch, in a time when 
theology was the main science, when every philosopher 
was a member of the clergy, and moat certainly a l>octor 
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of Divinity. A few words which seemed heretical to the 
majMity of any provincial synod could bring ruin on the 
man who had uttered them. A few philosophic remarks 
on the "intellectual Presence of Christ in the Lord's 
Supper " destroyed Berengar of Touts. 

The antagonism of the two main schools became 
evident in the eleventh century by the contest between 
Roscellinus and Sl Anselm of Canterbury. The opinion ot 
the Conceptuallsts, which already in the ninth century had 
been expounded by the German monk Rabanus Maurus, 
was represented by one of the boldest and most interest- 
ing of medieeval phUosophers, no less famous as a lover 
than as a scholar and orator, around whom many thou- 
sands of disciples thronged from all parts of the earth, so 
that the halls of the university became too small for his 
audience, and he had to teach in the open field : this was . 
Peter Ab^rd, born in the year 1079, near Nantes in 
Brittany. He, too, had to defend himself against the 
repeated and dangerous attacks of Churchmen. Scep- 
ticism on one hand, rigid conservatism on the other, 
were the results of the first period of scholastic philo- 
sophy. \ 

In the thirteenth century the works of Aristotle * were 
brought fropi the Orient, and with them came a marked 
rise in philosophic endeavour. " La philosophie," says 
HauF£au with some exaggeration, "fut la passion du 
tr^ziime si^le." The first who treated the Aristotelian 
philosophy methodically was a Dominican friar, Albertus 
Magnus. He was originally a count of Bolstedt, born in 

* The Emperor Prededck IL had ordered the tranilation &nd pr«- 
aeoted (hem to the Vaivtaity of Bologna. The Church lepeatedlj 
condemned them, but in nio. They became the basil of all tde&ce; 
The achoolmen call Aristotle tunply the " philoeopher, " 
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tbe year 1193, in the little towa of Lauingeo in Swabis, 
asd he died at Cologne, eigbty-seven yean of age, in a 
cell of his Order, after baving been Archbishop of Ratiabon 
for many years. He was called "Doctor Univeraalis." 
His writings fill twenty-one folio volumes. In philosophy 
as in tbeolc^y, in astronomy, diemistiy and mathematics, 
his works were "rien moins qu'une veritable revolution." 
Notwithstanding, a dtadple of bis, St Thomas of Aquino, 
thougfa a man o f much lesa marked originality as a thinker, 
attained a much higher positfon in mediaeval pbilosc^hy. 
Descended from.the Sicilian counts of Aquino, related to 
tbe race of the old Nonnan kings of Sicily through his 
mother Theodora, a broad-diested, heavy and clumsy 
man, be was called by his fellow students " The great 
dumb oz from Sicily." "His bellow will one day be 
heard through all the world," his teacher Albert had said 
on bearing this nidname. The writings of the " Doctor 
Angelicus," as he was called, have occupied a ruling and 
lasting position in ecclesiastical erudition. He more than 
any other was tbe teacher of Dante, though tbe latter in 
the main questions did not exactly follow his doctrine, 
for Dante undoubtedly was a realist Both Albert and 
Thomas were the pride of the Dominican school. Not 
without opposition and jealousy did the Order of St. 
Francis wrestle with them for tbe palm of scholarship. 
Many and different o|nnions were represented by the 
brethren of this Order ; many among them were mystics ;> 
an abstruse and subtle realism was taught by tbe " pillar," 
the " sun>" the " tcnrch " of the school, the " Doctor aub- 
tilis" Duns Scotus. But two men of the Franciscan 
Order attract our attention more than the rest, for they 
prepared the way to modem science, Roger Bacqti and 
>Aniliaffl of Ockham. The first, bmii in Somerset in 1214, 
\ 
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was the first discoverer of the power of steam, and in 
parts of his books, which to us seem ahnost iacredible, he 
predicted the inrention of the railway, the great oceanic 
steamers, gunpowder, and the use of electricity. He 
wrote in a broad and free style, careless of sdiolastic 
methods and dialectics. In his books may be found 
sentences like the following, which might well have been 
written by Emerson : "Always let us reject what is the 
opinion of the nugority, and every habit of thought let us 
hold in suspicion." He was made .to feel the conse- 
quences of uttering such revolutionaiy ideas in the thir- 
teenth century; he' died in the year 1293, after nine years 
of imprisonment. Such spirits belonged to the futinv^ 
they required a freer air, they found no breathing room in 
the Middle Ages, and were doomed to suffocation from 
the beginning. Thdr appearance, however, was a sign 
of the times, it annotmced that the end of the Age was 
near. The other great Franciscan monk, and h^ too, 
like Roger and so many others, an Englishman, was 
William of Ockham, the redoubtable enemy of the Pope, 
who, condemned to life-long imprisonment by the Church, 
lived free and pleasantly in Germany under imperial pro- 
tection. He said to the Emperor Lewis : " Do but 
protect me with thy sword, I will protect thee with my 
pen." By the victorious and final enthronement of Nomi- 
nalism, by a number of clear and brilliant sentences, 
destroying the inexact methods and fanciful results of his 
predecessors, he prepared the victory of critical science. 

Entirely dominated by theology, from which it was but 
a branch, mediaeval phiIoso[diy had no other scope, and 
was not allowed to have any other, but to establish the 
haimony between the dc^fmas of the Church iQid human 
reason^ to prove that, whatever was taught by the Church, 
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was the natural result of logical reasoning as well. 
Dogma stood firm and rigid, and woe to Reason if Reason 
dared to swerve one smallest step from its prescribed 
path. Even in the works of St. Thomas of Aquino the 
Archbishop of Paris, Tem^ner, found sentences which he 
proved to be heretical. Reason was in the position of a 
horseman who is allowed to ride "freely" within a place 
surrounded by walls ; if be runs agaisst them he is the 
worse for it. But the moment must inevitably come 
when the writer as well as bis readers would say : " If 
there were no walls the rider would not so continually 
knock against them. What's the use of talking about 
freedom as long a» the walls are round the place 7 " 
And thus it happened that, when the scholastic philo- 
sopher had fought with a thousand subtle ailments for 
the truth of dogmatic docrine, and had announced its 
infallibility with never so triumphant a flourish — the acute 
reader in the eod felt strongly that the result was far 
from unexceptionable — and without anybody desiring it, 
the authority of Reason was ever more clearly demon- 
strated. Thus it came to pass that scholasticism, whose 
end and aim had been to prove that all the doctrines of 
the Church were fully confirmed by logic, bad just the con- 
trary efiiect, for it served but to reinforce criticism and to 
discredit the dogmatic " walls " ; freedom of investigation 
took root on its very basis, and the authority of the Church 
in all philosophic matters was entirely undeimined. 

The Church, however, had terrible weapons. It found 
a sword in the devout minds of the phflosopbers them- 
selves. In their soul's anguish they grasped after 
desperate means of rescue. Many of them — Abtflard . 
and Roger Bacon, for instance—^ the first half of their 
worits rejected all authority, and allowed full play to the 
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exuberance of their own minds, only to coodude in the 
second half by re-establishing the authority of the Church 
by means of some bold sophism. Others bad the happy 
idea of "twofold truth." They said, " This sentence is 
true from a theologian's point of view, false if considered 
from a philosopher'a standpoint" or the reverse. Under 
this reservation were taught the Averroistic doctrines 
that the world and matter were of eternity and not created 
out of nothing, that God operated but in the first and 
remotest of the heavens and Itit the earth to the laws 
of nature, that Reason and the Soul were but one 
in all, and that therefore ndther individual souls nor 
immortality of the individual soul was possible. They 
invariably added that all this was true only in philosophy, 
that, according to the Catholic faitb, the creation out of 
nothing, the Lord's personal government of our worid, 
the immortality of the soul were indubitably true. But 
the Church was not to be fooled. This method was 
forbidden and declared to be most damnable heresy, and 
many a professor rued his subtlety at the stake. 

The authorship of such doctrines was attributed to 
Averroes, who of all Arabic philosophers became best 
known and most famous in Europe. He did not enjor 
an equal fame among his countrymen, for he was but the 
last of a long line of brilliant writers, an eclectic on 
whose head the glory of bis predecessors was shed, 
because it was he who transmitted their woifcs to the 
Occident, 

" There I saw him, who wrote the great commentary I" 
says Dante, who meets him among the great thinkers and 
poets in the Limbo. His true name and title were : 
" Kadi Abul Valid Mohamed Ibn Achmed Abu Hohamed 
Ibn Roschd"; Averroes is but a Latin comiption'of the last 
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two words of his aame. He was bom in 1126 of a noble 
family in Cordova, and bad been the favouiite minister of 
several Kbalifs, yet he died in disgrace in the- year 1190,^ 
victim of the great clerical movement in the Mohammedan 
world. Many of his writings were burnt in public places. 
His main work is but " a Latin translation of a Hd>raic 
translation of a commentary on an Arabic translation of a 
Syriac translation of a Greek text of Aristotle" (Renan). 
"AverToism"was believed to be one of the worst and 
most damnable heresies. 

But riders had already begun to take the walls. In 
the thirteenth centtuy not only heresies of all kinds were 
widely spread, but pure scepticism itself was no rare 
phenomenon. The question whether Christ was an 
historical person or not was discussed with amazii^ 
coolness. Absolute unbelievers tx^ian to speak openly 
their ofunions about the " impostor " Jesus and his dis- 
cii^es. 

In the years 1270 and 1276 the following opinions 
among others were condemned at the Universi^ of 
Paris " Nothing is known, because of theology," " The 
Christisn religion is a hindrance to teaching^" " Only 
philosophers are wise," " The sayings of theolc^ans are 
founded on fables." 

Thus philosojdiy was in oi^aition to the Church, and 
was itself divided by perpetual discords. It brou^t 
no solutions to the eternal qilestions which tbeoli^y 
answered so promptly and depsively ; to this day it stands 
as helplessly and wistfully before the same clouded d6or 
of the Unknown. The boldest ideas of thinkers are but 
springboards built out a little way over the ocean — man 
proceeds a step or two on them, looks down bewildered 
on the infinite waste of waters before him ; a foreboding 
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of uaknown imineiuities creeps .over him, but at tbe next 
step he falls and arduously swimming regains the shore. - 
The very words which he tries to explain and define, 
"God," "Creator," "Fate," "First Cause," "Soul," 
" Inmiortality," and a thousand others, are themselves 
unanswerable, incomprehensible, enigmatic signs — re* 
sembling tickets of entrance into a mystic garden, into 
which, in spite of them, we are not admitted. Only our 
presentiments and our longiqgs lend them a meaning. 
We cannot forbear trying ever anew to investigate those 
alluring paths and longingly press our faces to the bars, 
but in vain, the door remains dosed. With all our 
phUosophy and our science we have not got one step 
nearer to-day than we were before, the only difference is 
that we have become more modest. Faith, which professes 
to be so modest and humble, is in reality the greatest of 
all presumptions, the pretension of knowing what we 
cannot and shall not know. But tbe huge certainty of 
higher conceptions, which dawns upon men of a higher 
stami^ has been left to. us ; a knowledge which does not 
need, which even scorns logic, and which we call intuition 
or primary knowledge. Tbe greatest of our time, like 
Goethe or Emerson, are true believers, and smile just as 
Scotus Erigena smiled at logical philosophy, which after 
so teirible stni^Ies has attained so little. One might 
even say that they rather share the mystic views of 
medieeval Realists than those of modem Rationalism. 
They will concede that Nominalism is reasonable, that it 
was most necessary, that it led to critical science, whidi 
within the limits allowed to mankind has had so brilliant 
and incontestable results. But for all beyond them we must 
needs rely on intuition, which gives no certainty beyond an 
overpowering consciousness of a h^er intellect suiround- 
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lag, all^aod about whidi we must cease to discuss. Crai- 
sdously or not, they all have much in commoD with a 
mediaeval school which in those times already turned with 
loathing from the debates of philosophy, the school of the 
mystics, who saw the only source of all knowledge in 
pure intuition, in the loving contemplation of God. In 
ecstatic trances, in perfect self-forgetfulness, in a bold 
imagery of allegoric figures, they expressed their meaning 
as poets do. There were Christian, Jewish, and'Moham- 
medan mystics ; some even who kept aloof from all creeds 
alike, some who chose to stick to certain symbols, and 
others who abandoned themselves to the free flow of the 
poetical current in their minds.- Between the words of 
the "Eagle of the Synagogue," Moses Haimonides, 
" Intuition means so hi^ a degree of imagination, that a 
thing will appear to a man as vividly as if he saw it 
[oesent and perceptible to his senses . . . and in such 
men we say dwells the spirit of the most-high God I " 
— or the words of Abul Khain, " AH that Ibn Sina knows 
I see"; the sentence of St Bernard, "Books and trees 
will teach thee what thou canst never hear from the 
masters of the school"; that of Vauvenaiignes, "All 
logical arguments have no other scope but to make the 
mind understand things with the same certainty which in 
the heart they have already"; the words of Emerson^ 
" By being assimilated to the original soul by whom and 
after whom aU things subsist, the soul of man does then 
easily flow into all things, and all things flow into it : 
they mix ; and he is present and sympathetic with th«r 
structure and law. This path is difficult, secret, and 
beset with terror. The ancients called it 'ecstasy' or 
absence" — between all these there is no real difference. 
To this order Dante also belrags. He was influenced 
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in a high d^ree by the mystics of the Middle Ages, like 
the monks Hu^ and Richard of St. Victor. In the 
Heaven of the Sun, where the lights of the school are 
united in eternal bliss, he is instructed by John of Fidanza 
—called St. Bonaventura — and Thomas of Aquino. But 
in a much higher place still, in the seventh heaven, are 
enthroned the purer spirits, who in life had already 
devoted themselves to contemplation, and the most power- 
ful of all, St, Bernard, guides him upwards before the 
countenance and to the recognition of God. Thus Dante 
has made the men who, by their writings or by word of 
mouth, had been bis masters on earth, his guides in his 
transcendental pilgrimage, which, if we get a deeper in- 
sight into it, is but a mystical reftecdon of his path 
through real life. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES 

In the tenth canto of Paradiw, Dante, airiving in the 
fourth hesven, that of the Sun, is welcomed by spaiUing 
lights, which, "rising in life and triumph " and with sweet 
melodies, wheel around him " three times in measure due." 
These are the blessed spirits of the great " Masters of 
the School,'' and one of these, Tbomas of Aquino, nukes 
him acquainted with the name of each. There Daate sees 
Gratian, the collector of the "Decretals" (" papal edicts"); 
Peter Lombard, the author (^ the "Sentences," which 
became the basis of all theological teaching in the Middle 
Ages ; Isidore Bede, Richard of St. Victor, Albertus 
Magnus, and many others; at the circle's end one un- 
known flame is still burning faigb, and St. Thcnnas pro- 
ceeds: 

He from whom now to me tnnis tb; r^ard 

Is of 8 aoul the U^t bo gravel; wiae, 
It deemed the way to death too alow and bard, 

There SIgier'a h^t eternal meets thine c^es. 
Who, lecturing la the street tbaf s named c^ straw 

Unpalatable truths did syllogise. 

From the fact that Dante so specially mentions the Rue 
du Fouarre io Paris, where Master Siper of Brabant 
used to lecture, it seems to follow that he himself had 
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heard him tbere. Balzac has fouDded his novel, " Les 
Ptoscrits," on theae verses. Probably in his exile, as a 
man of maturer years, Dante visited the Universities of 
Bok^;na and Paris, perhaps that of Padua and others too, 
and it is likely that in some of them be was not only a 
hearer but also a lecturer. Many of the great scholastic 
writers used to lecture in the universities. The develop- 
ment of these high schools gave a new stamp to the era ; 
these institutions, which are still of such importance in 
our intellectual life, also trace their origin to that memor- 
able period. 

Until the eleventh century no other schools had existed 
but those of convents and chapter-houses. The oldest 
universi^ of all was that of Salerno, which at first had 
only contained a school of medicine. Soon Bologna and 
Paris surpassed it, the former becoming famous for its 
school of law, the latter the centre of scholastic science. 
Theology was taught above all, and the seven liberal arts, 
grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, matbonatics, geometry, 
music, and astronomy. The essential feattire of the new 
schools was not only the combinatioo of so many different 
branches of learning in one institute, but more especially 
their secular character. For a long time still the majority 
of the teachers might indeed belong to the clergy, but the 
universi^ itself was no longer a purely clerical institu- 
tion. 

The school of Salerno had received the " privil^um 
ap[aobandi," that is, of conferriag degrees on the students, 
from King Roger of Sicily ; and Frederick 11. prescribed 
a certain scheme of study for physicians, according to 
which they had to study philosophy for three years and 
then medicine lor five. He founded the University of 
Naples, which was the first to which professors with 
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fixed salaries were appoioted. But in general a school 
was endowed with no other subventitms than [oivi- 
\tgc8. The fees which the professors received from 
their hearers were so considerable that those in Bologna 
were in a position to purchase palaces and large estates, ' 
The towns, which derived great .profits from the uni- 
versities — ten thousand hearers annually flocked to 
Bologna — granted all kinds of privileges to them, and 
favourite professors were offered high salaries. The 
students or their " proctors " elected the rector, they 
were immune from the ordinary judges of the town, 
justice being dealt to.them by their professors or by the 
bishop of the cathedral ; they lived separated into 
" nations," and when the dtizens raised the rent of lodg- 
ings to an enormous rate, special houses were founded 
for them to live in, which were called " colleges." Dissen- 
sions and riots among them, either between the difierent 
nationalities or between priests and laymen, still mote 
often between students and citizens, were of frequent 
occurrence. In Oxford it even happened in the year 
1347 that the students on one side, the masters with the 
bedells and servants on the other, stood in arms against 
one another and fought a pitched battle. The masters 
are said to have had the best of it. 

The course of study necessary to obtain the d^^ree of 
Doctor was generally lengthy. The students often were 
obliged to hear the so-called " trivium " (grammar, 
riietorics, and philosophy) for eight or even for twelve 
years, and those who, after having gime through it, b^an 
to study theology mi^t already lecture on philosophy. 
Beudea the title (^ doctor, minor degrees, like that of a 
" master of aits " or " bachelor of letters," were also con-, 
fened. The lectures were given in the halls of convent* 
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or in private houses, in the absence of benches the popOs 
were seated on bundles of straw. These lectures were 
scarcely ever extempore speeches, but always kept close 
to some well'IuiowD author's work, on which the lecturer 
commented, sentence for sentence, and word for word, 
until in the course of time the author was ' supplanted by 
the commentary, and the lecture became die coromentaiy 
OQ a commentaiy, and so forth — a heap of casuistic notes, 
added to the notes which another man had uttered before. 
The studenU took down the lectures with great zeal, for 
books were costly, the owner of twenty volumes was 
proud of his library, and of a bookseller we are told that 
be had even full 1 14 works in his shop. 

la every regard those schools and studies, though a 
splendid advance upon those Of former times, were kept 
down and restrained by all the limits which a theological 
system is able to erect. Not life and nature were the 
basis of instructioD and science, but books. Not the 
thiDg was the object of inquiry but the word ; the method 
never consisted in experiments, but in dialectics, and the 
result was not estabUshed by any real proof or even by 
arguments, but by authority ; and, finally, authority itself 
was backed only by the master's nam^ not by his know- 
ledge. Cases occurred in which newly created doctors 
were made to swear that they would never teach anything 
new but would deliver eveiything as they had learned it 
themselves ; from the very beginning of their career they 
had to renounce all intellectual independence and to re- 
main for ever slaves to their master's authority. 

The difierence between modem and mediteval science, 
their study and methods, is nowhere expressed so clearly 
as in the dialogue between Mephistofdieles and the pupil 
to Goethe's " Faust " ; the verses, 
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Am besteoi lat's wean Ihi nut einea hort 
Und aof des Mdsters Worte echwort, 
Im Gaiuen > haltet Eocli an Worte 
Daim geht Ihr durcb die Bichre Pforte 
Znm Tempet der Gewissheit ein, 

coDtaiD the whole malady of medieval thinking, the over- 
estimation of words. That words are after all but con- 
veattooal signs, like paper money, which never say all 
and very often say too much, which never quite answer to 
the thought which they are meant to express, or the thing 
they are to designate all that was never so much as 
thou^t of in the Middle Ages. People even fancied an 
essential connection between words and things, not oaly a ' 
phonetic and psychological connection as it exists in 
reality. In the " Vita Nuova," Dante says, " Love indeed 
must be something of excellent nature, because the word 
* love ' is so sweet to bear, and this according to the written 
sentence Nomina sufU eonsequetUia remm (Names are 
consequents of things)." Scholars wishing to explore the 
origin of crystal found that the word KpCaraXXoc in 'Greek 
meant ice. Now it never struck them, that because of 
its resemblance to ice, the Greeks bad called the crystal by 
the same name, but quite the contrary ; from the resem- 
blance of the words, peoj^e concluded that the nature of 
the things must needs be the same, and the explanation 
tbey gave was sure and short : " Crystal is no other but 
ice turned into stone, for it is designated by the same 
word." The following simUe may serve to render this 
general mistake of mediaeval science and thought still 
clearer. Imag^e that all things in the world were put 
into a certain order, and their names written on little 
scrolls, which were stuck into the things, as it were, on 
pins. Now mediasval men firmly believed that whenever 
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they had dianged the names, that is, whenever tbey had 
put the scroll oa which the word was writteo into another 
place^ the thing had changed its place too. And million- 
fold Nature, which never is to be exhausted by worda — 
all our speech being but a distant allusion to it — was thus 
forced into a small number of forms. That is the reason why 
the return of experimental science in the sixteenth century, 
which was indeed a return to nature, brou^t with it such 
a revolution and blew all the philosophic card-castles of 
the Middle Ages into pieces. 

Desultory as this survey is, we may picture to om^elves 
the mediaeval masters and th^r bearers dictating and 
copying for long years, brooding over commentaries, dis- 
solving a minimum of scientific facts in an ocean of words, 
revelling in words, and on sophisms and quotations 
arranging g^rious debates. And yet we are not to forget 
that, under mountains of babble and scholastic jargon, a 
few grand and bold currents of the human mind streamed 
on in their bidden course. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE PROVENCALS 

In tbe tenth and eleventh centuries, before Italy took the 
lead, France gave the "tone" in Europe. It waa tbe 
birthplace of chivalry.* Paris was the <%ntre of medinval 
philosophy; the Romantic style in architecture which we 
call " Gothic," had its origin there, and it was the home ot 
Ronantic poetry. Tbe French language was spread far 
beyond the borders of France, and French novels of 
chivalry were read and imitated all over Europe. Brunetto 
Latini wrote -his "Tresor" in French "porce que la par- 
leure est plus delitable et plus comuue a toutes gentes." 
In England as well as in the Western parts of Germany, 
in the South of Italy, and at tbe Court of the Latin Empire 
in Constantinople,. the French tongue — the language of 
"oU" — ^iras read and spoken, and the language of Southern 
France — that of " oc " — ^was acarcely leas difiused ; for 
mediaeval France was divided into two separate countries, 
of marked difference in language, culture and distinct 
political existence. Only the North formed the kingdom 
of France, the South Proven^ States in part belonged 
to the empire t^ Burgundy and Aries, while the rest, 
P<ntou, Maine, Aquitaine, though vassal states of the 
* The atpr e —t oM of dilyalroiia life, of cmtonu, anna, toaroaiiMOla, 
ftc., wen BlnUMt all FrsDch^tbtDOghoiit BnrapCh 
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French crown, were dominions of the Ungs of England. 
Here^ in Soutbern France, for the first time since the fall 
of antiqui^, the revival of civilisation took place. Here, 
earlier than anywhere els^ was seen a country happy in 
peaceful development ; rich towns and a powerful feudal 
nobility for a short time flourished side by side. It was 
there that chivalry mahn^ its finest flower, finding its 
ideals not only in adventurous brawls and wild wariare, 
but in fine manners and in art Much of this was owing 
to the influence of the civilised Moorish kings of Spain, 
with which the Proven^s lived in peaceful as well as in 
warlike intercourse.* It was a fruitful, beautiful land, 
with wealthy little town-republics situated along rivers 
winding through rich cornfields and vineyards, and small 
states of feudal princes, the lords of many a stately castle, 
where their princely courts were the seats of gentle hospi- 
tality, of chivalrous splendour, of poetry and joy. It was 
there that women, who had been abased by the monkish 
views of lifc^ first recovered a position in society, and 
with them instantly a more graceful tone b^an to reign in 
social intercourse, in the pleasures of love and in' litera- 
ture. 

This important change, which soon spread all over 
chivalrous Europe, and led to that cult of women which in 

• It cumot be «ud often enongh th&t dvUlsatioii in the Sancen 
conntriea was a much higher one In those times ; that archilectiue, 
■dence, chivalry and mliutrelsj had reached a high »taa6aid in those 
coimtries, wbm In Christian Europe they were still mde and onde- 
vdoped. If the ttata of to^ay has become the reverse, if Mussnlmans 
have d< B e n etated and European* become the pioneers of progress and 
coltore, the reason of this is to be fonnd in the fact that in the interior 
of both medjteva] worlds the same strnggle was fbnght, bnt with a very 
diflcrent result In the Orient, philosophy and science were exter- 
minated by the Mohammedan clergy, In Enrope revolutionary criticism 
was vktorioos in spite of all the resistance of the Chorch. 
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the and became a duracteristic aod indispensable feature 
of all diivalty, soon found its expression in the costumes 
too. Once more mankind became conscious of the per- 
fections with which creation has endowed it ; once more, 
since the fall of the antique ideal, men began to feel pride 
and joy in the beauty of their bodies ; their costume, which 
in the previous ceoturies had resembled sacks, and had 
but served to hide the forms of the human body as much 
as possible, again began to be modelled oa them ; women's 
robes were made with a waist, they fell in beautiful folds 
and ended in long trains. The hair was allowed to fall in 
natural curls, its bvourite ornament being a wreath of 
natural or artificial flowers, or the " cappello," that is, a 
small ribbon of gold or silk. Great ladies wore pearls. 

The clei^, of course, soon turned against this " immoral 
dress," and forbade it in several councils. Brother Salim- 
bene writes : "Cardinal Latinus, the Pope's legate in Tus- 
cany, put all women into a state of great distress by 
forbidding them to wear traiiu. Otherwise they should 
have no absoludoa ; and a woman told me that she pre- 
ferred the train to all other garments she wore u|K>n hei^ 
self. Besides, the Cardinal gave order that all women, 
maidens, ladies, married women as well as widows and 
matnms, should wear veils over their faces, and that was 
horribly distasteful to them. . But against that plague they 
found means which they in no wise could find for trains, 
for they wore veils of silk and byasus, interwoven with 
golden threads, in which they looked ten times better, and 
still more effectually seduced the eyes of those who saw 
them." Against this utterance of the leactionaiy monk 
we may well quote the words of a Provencal knigfat, 
Guillem de Hostagnagout, who said : " If a woman does 
tMtbing worse, nor show piide or insolence, she will uot 
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violate the love of God by her fiDery, Nobody who 
behaves in a godly way will sway from the Lord's path hy 
means of a fair dress, just as nobody will ever gain His 
grace by a black robe and a white hood." The point in 
the last sentence is not to be misunderstood. Indeed, the 
hierarchy in Provence had lost all influence, nowhere did 
its doctrines encounter so much scepticism and scon. . 
Two tendencies had become the ruling ones in the country, 
one leading away from asceticism to epicurean enjoyment 
and gladsome pleasure; this was the tendency of the 
cheerful, of the bold, and of the frivolous ; the oUier, that 
of the religious, turned with loathing from the corruption 
of the clergy, and aspired to a much severer asceticism 
than that demanded by the Catholic Church, to an asce- 
ticism which required perfect puriQr as well as absolute 
poverty, and even led to a total abnegation of life and to 
suicide by starvation — the severe doctrioes of the Albi- 
gensians and Waldensians. Thus the clergy had lost all 
importance ; the nation had thrown off all respect for 
Rome. Priests were despised and hated ; the songs of the 
troubadoursarefullof abuse of the clergy. "I bad rather 
be a Jew than a dergyman," says Guillem de Puy-Laurent ; 
and " viler than a priest " had become a proverbial expres- 
sion. It came to pass that clergymen were obliged to 
disguise their dress and hide their tonsure to avoid being 
ill-treated. 

But what is singularly interesting to us is the literature 
of the country. The Proven9al tongue was the oldest of 
all Romance tongues and its poetry the " oldest romantic 
poetry" (Diez). It was the first poetry of a civilised 
European nation since the fall of the antique, and it de- 
veloped unbiased by any antique influence ; the themes 
which the poets liked to treat, their forms and the way 
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in which they looked on life, were quite difierent and oew. 
Their homage to women, their ootion of love, the chi- ' 
valroua ideal vrert all perfectly new features. The second 
dvilisation of Europe had begun. 

la the early Middle Ages the only representative of 
poetry bad been the jongleur or ballad-monger, who went 
strolling through the villages, and often combined his pro- 
fession with that of a rope-dancer, who passed his hat to 
collect small coins after bis perfomaace, and was not 
essentially different from bis brethren of to-day. In his 
place now appeared the troubadour, the cultured poet, con- 
scious of his poution and proud of his art. There were 
troubadours of every class and origin — some bom among 
the lowest orders, who attained high positions, like Bemart 
de Ventadour ; troubadours who by birth were citizeus, like 
Peire of Auvergne and Aimeric of Peguilban ; others who 
' were knights, for instance, Bertrand de Bom, Rambaut de 
Vaqudras, and many more; poets of princely rank, the 
Count of Orange, Prince Rudel of Blaya, the kings Ridbard 
of England and Alfonso II. of Aragon. They all were 
proud of belonging to oM« class of poets; now it is a sign of 
high mental development if talent has the power of level- 
ling such enomous difierences of rank and birth. Those 
who were not princes themselves generally belonged to a 
prince's suite. It was often their <rfScial duty to praise the 
lady of their lord in their songs. Often, too, they tra- 
velled altme and independent from one castle to another, 
welcomed and hospitably received e veiywli e i e, at the 
Courts of Auvergne, Beziers, Toulouse^ Orange, Mont- 
ferrat, and aU the other little capitals of princes and castles 
of noblemen. S<HDe of them kept jongleurs to accompany 
them on their way and recite their songs, others were both 
poet and singer. Feasts and tournaments were the centres 
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of this chivalrous and graceful life. We may read of a 
famous feast celebrated in Trevisoiothe year 12 14, when 
a wooden fortress, covered with carpets, was defended by 
two bundled ladies against the attack of a great number 
of knights, fruits, flowers, sweets and bottles of perfume 
being the projectiles.* 

The soQgs of the troubadours were always composed 
for mu^c; their forms were complicated and vaiiou8,known 
as the "canzon," the "tenzon," the "sirventes," and 
many others ; the versification of the stanzas bad to be as 
artful as possible, and the poets vied in what were called 
" difficult rhymes." This was quite suited to the Proveo^al 
language^ and indeed a consequence of there being more 
rhymes possible in it than in any other. On the whole, 
this poetry wearies by endless repetitions of the same 
thoughts, images and sentiments; the poetry of the 
German Minnesiogers seems very much superior to that 
of the Provencal knights. Every song of Walther von der 
Vogelweide contains a new thought, paints a new situation 
and expresses new shades of feeling. And everyi^ere 
in his songs we are attracted by a depth of feeling, and a 
most personal way of expressing it, which is wanting in 
the works of most of the Provencal poets. All these poets 
sang of love, but their love generally was a formal and 
official homage to a lady whom they were in du^ bound 
to praise, and their poems therefore were rather cool and 
conventional. Of course there were men of Uving blood 
and real passion among them, and love-affairs, the heroes 
of which were very much in earnest, tragedies of separa- 
tion, jealousyand death were not uncommon. One of the 
most ingenious and tender was Bernard de Ventadour, 

' * Tbe existence of the tamota "courts of love" his never been 
historically proved. 
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who was bora in the secood half of the tvelfth century, 
the son of a poor serf, in the caatie of Eblis 11., Viacoimt 
of Vencadour. He was forced to leave the castle in con- 
sequence of bis having been too much in earnest in 
praising hia lord's wife, the Lady Agnes de Hontlufon, 
and thereby having won her love. Later on be stayed at 
the Court of the Count of Toulouse> and at last died a 
monk in the Mnvent of Daktn, in the Limousin. 

Very different from all these was Bertrand de Bora, 
the most fiery singer of them all, whose songs, as Diez 
said, betray the half-savage, warlike and bloodthirs^ baion 
of the twelfth century. 

There is a particular charm and lustre shed on the 
person of Bertrand de Born. Queens loved him and 
modem poets have aung his praise. A wild energy per- 
vades all his poetry. He resembles Lord Byron in the fact 
of his powerful temper being the source of his originality. 

It is he of whom Heine sang, that "he could conquer 
every heart, that bis sweet melodies allured the lioness of 
the Plantagenets, then her daughter, then her sons, and 
finally King Henry himself, whose anger melted into tears 
when he heard the lovely accents of Bertrand de Bora, 
the troubadour 1 " 

It is he of whom Uhland said : 

" For his love's sake rayal children 
Did thtix Cather's anger bear." 

Therefore Dante sees him in the pits of hell, holdii^ his 
own severed bead like a lanthorn, to lig^t bis way through 
the dark den. In his book " Of Eloquence in the Ver- 
nacular Language" Dante calls him the singer of arms, and 
praises him as the third after Guiraut de Boraeil and Arnaut 
Daniel. Itistothelattertbatheattributesthebighestplace 
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in ProreDcal poetry. He calls him tbe man who left none 
unconquered in love-song and romance, and those who do 
not praise bim he calls fools. Here we may once more 
see how separated from critical discernment the productive 
talent may be. To us Amaut seems to be a most insipid 
author, whose songs are purposely obscure and compli- 
cated, and as full of artificiality as dev<»d of melody. He 
is deficient in all in which Dante himself excels. It 
has been alleged that he wrote a nunance, "Lancelot," 
whicb is said to have been tbe book by whidi Paolo and 
Francesca were seduced. If this be true, it might explain 
the great honour in vrtiich he was held by his contem- 
poraries. Dante in his book calls him " the first among 
the singers of tov^" and Petrarca likewise celebrates him 
as the " great master of love." 

There are still many more poets deserving to be quoted 
here ; tbe deepest and boldest of all perhaps was Peire 
Cardinal, who addressed a powerful " poem of blame " to 
the Creator himself; then the gay and adventurous Count 
of Poitiers, Richard Lionheart, whose song in captivity is 
weU known ; but Dante seems to have been influenced 
rather by the average Proven^ poetry than by the more 
original and striking specimens. There are places in his 
works which incline one to believe that they are simply 
imitations of Provencal verses. He probably wrote 
Provencal poems himself; some Proven^ verses of his 
are still extant." For the language of Oc was not confined 
to the South of France, but spread all over the Courts of 
Northern Spain and Italy. At Montferrat, Ferrara, 
Fl<»«nce, Malta and in Sicily, Provencal poets composed 

* In tho Ust circle of PurgatoTjr, whan tho sin of carnal lust U 
rsp«iit«d, Dante, among many other poets, meets Amaol, who anvmrs 
him hi Froveasal Tenet. 
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their lays, and many troubadours were bom Italians, who 
yet sung and wrote in Provencal only ; Zorgi of Venice, 
tbe Genoese Bonifacio Calvo, Frederick IL's son Manfred, 
and, above all, Sordello of Mantua, on whose head Dante's 
famous verses have shed a lustre which has remained as 
briUiant as unexplained, and whidi inspired the greatest 
of modem English poets in the most mysterious of bis 
works. 

Another troubadour who lived in Italy at tbe Court 
of the Marquis Boniface of Montferrat was Rambaut of 
Vacqueiras, of whom some very characteristic letters have 
been preserved. One of them nms thus : 

" Glorious Marquis, I will not relate all tbe beautiful 
deeds we performed together iixMn tbe very ban- 
ning, for I fear' people would misrepresent it. The first 
endeavour of a youth must be to excel, if he would gain 
fame and honour, as you have done, my lord, who 
excelled from the very beginning, so that you and I were 
praised, you as a lord and I as your kni^L Now, 
oh my lord, because it is hard to lose or to foiget a 
friend whom one should keep in honour, I will refresh 
our love and recall to your mmd how we carried off the 
lady Seldina of Mar from the Marquis of Malaspina out 
of the very midst of his entrenchments and how you 
gave her to Possod of Anguilar, who lay dying of love 
for her. 

" Remember, my lord, how at Montalto the mmstrel 
Aimonet brought news to you of Jacobins, whom tb^ 
wanted to carry to Sardinia by force to marry against her 
will; how you heard that with sighing, and how she 
kissed you in parting and implored you so pitifully to 
protect her from her rapacious uncle. You instantly 
ordered five of your best knaves to mount, and after 
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supper at the fall ofnigjit we set out and rode away, you, 
Guiet, HugoDet d'Alfar, and Bertaldon, who was our 
guide, and I myself, for I will not pass myself in silence. 
I took her id the port in the very moment they tried to 
embark her; a great clamour arose on the shore and 
from the sea, behind us they rushed afoot and on 
horseback, we rode on and were sure of eacapiag, 
v^en suddenly the Ksans fell on us. On seeing so many 
horsemen, so many beautiful harnesses, so many glitter- 
ing helmets and floating banners barring our way, there 
was no need to ask whether we were afraid. You selected 
a hiding-place between Bene (Albenga) and FinaL We 
could hear the bugles and clarions soimding from many 
sides and the cries of war. Full two days we staid with- 
out food or drink, finally on the third we went on, and in 
the pass of Belestar were met by twelve robbers going 
out on plunder. Then we did not know what to do, for 
we could not use our "horses. I, however, rushed in 
among them on foot. It is true I was wounded by a 
lance pierdng my collaret, but I wounded three or four 
of them, so that they were forced to retire. Bertaldon 
and Hugonet seeing that I was wounded came to my 
rescue, and when we were three of us we swept the pass 
clear of robbers, so that you could ride through it in 
security. What a gay supper we had after this, though 
we had but a loaf of bread, and could not drink, not even 
wash t In the evening we arrived at Nice in Puidair's 
castle; he received us most courteously, oh, he would 
have made his fair daughter your bed-fdlow if you had 
accepted it On the next morning you, as a lord and 
baron, rewarded your host in a regal manner ; you gave 
Aiglets to Guido of Montelimar and had Jacobina wedded 
to Anselmet, she had the county of Ventimiglia restored 
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to her, which by her brother's death was hers by light m 
spite (^her uncle's clalma. 

" To recall all the glorious deeds I saw you perfonn 
would mean to tire us both, myself with relating and jrou 
with listening. More than a hundred girls I saw you 
many to counts, marquises, and powerful barons, and 
never did the fire of youth seduce you to sin with one of 
them, though they were quite bereft and unprotected. A 
hundred knights I saw equipped by you and a hundred 
others expelled and banished, you always exalted the 
good and humbled the bad, no flatterer could ever make 
you proud ; I saw you console many widows, assist so 
many unhappy persons, that you certainly must have 
earned the glories of Paradise if it is to be won by 
largess, for you always did act generously and never 
refused any one who was worthy of your gena^>si^. 
Alexander bequeathed you his great heart, Roland and 
the twelve Peers their bravery, the noble Berart his 
graceful behaviour. In your courts everything graceful 
is to be found : liberality and courtesy to women, beau- 
tiful dresses and fine armour, tnimpete, games, violins, 
and songs ; you kept no potters when you sat down to eat 
1- too, my lord, may boast of having Uved at your court, 
and having well known how to bdiave, to give and to 
suffer, to serve and to be silent ; never did I cause dis- 
pleasure to anybody. Nobody can reproach me with ever 
having swerved from your side in war nor fearing death 
where your honour was at stake, nor did I ever hinder 
you in any noble deed. To me, therefore, who know so 
much about your affairs, you should be doubly kind ; 
that would be but just, for in me you find a witness, a 
knight and a court poet, my most glorious marquis." 
This knightly b^^ging-letter was written about the year 
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I2CX) — two generations before Dante was bont. It was 
the time of the fourth Crusad^ the time of chivalrous 
adventures, of chivalrous civilisation, which was so neatly 
defined by Lamprecht in the words; *'It was a culture 
□ot founded on knowing things, but on the art of doing 
things." By Dante's time all this had passed away. The 
joyful spirit which breathed in the institution of chivalry, 
and which in its inmost nature made it hostile to the 
Church, was the cause of its ruin. Europe had already 
threatened to emancipate itself from the Church. The 
human intellect as well as the spirit of life eveiywhere 
had risen against her yoke. But still her power was 
formidable. Innocent III. preached a crusade against the 
Proven9als, and the incipient fire was extinguished with 
merciless atrocity. In the Albigensian wars the civilisa- 
tioD of Provence was destroyed. In a similar though 
less bloody way chivalry in Gennany succumbed to Uie 
monkish movement. With it fell minstrelsy and its 
literature ; though for a long time T^vengal poems coa- 
tinued to be written and composed, its spirit was broken ; 
Gennan " Minnesang " decayed to the bloodless " Meister- 
sai^" of citizens. Only in Italy the development was 
different Here the avillsation of cities rose to a still 
more brilliant height than chivalrous culture had ever 
attained. Dante himself was bom in the happy moment 
of the change : the knightly nobility had become a kni^tly 
class of patrician citizens, its castles were now fortified 
and tuTTcted palaces which looked over the streets of 
cities no less dark and threateningly than they had done 
from the rocks, but to the art of doing had been added 
that of knowing, to graceful deportment and minstrelsy 
' ao intense love of freedom and public spirit 
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ITALIAN POETRY 

Italiam literat\ire was later than aoy other in devel(^Hng, 
la Italy the Latin langtiage bad been the ccnomon ver- 
nacular tongue, and for a tong time was believed to be the 
only idiom fit for the use of cultured people. It had been 
long dead ere men became aware of the fact It had long 
been corrupted or altered by daily use and the influence of 
foreign races ; in veiy early Latin documents we encounter 
here and there words, probably due to a slip of the deii's 
pen, that bear all the characteristic signs of the Romance 
languages, the weariog-down of tenninations, declension 
by means of prepositions, conjugation by means of aux- 
iliary verbs, constructions of yiiadx faint traces only are 
found in Latin ; though it is certain that long before the 
thirteenth century, to which the oldest specimens of Italian 
literature may be assigned, Italian dialects were spoken by 
the people. Dante, therefore, dengnates the Italian lan- 
guage always as the "vulgar "or vernacular language, that 
of the commcm people; while inflected Latin still seemed 
to him the real motber-tongue of the land, the far more 
dignified idiom of sdiolars and cultivated persons. 

In Italy, too, a medtseval literature in latio bad not been 
wanting ; there were poetical tales and songs, countless 
works of a moral and aU^orie cbaracter, legends and mys- 
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teries, and a great number of cfaronicles deveIo[ung from 
the rudest notes io the ninth century to the naive master- 
piece of Brother Salimbene of Farma. Besides, there 
was a rich lyrical poetry, religious hymns, as weO as the 
merry songs of the " Goliards," the spirit of which was 
just the contrary, and hostile to the Church. Remnants of 
both still exist in b3rmns as well as in students' and drink- 
ing songs. 

When, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the desire 
for a poetry in a living tongue made itself felt in Italy, 
French and Provencal were the languages iriiich poets 
thought fit ior their compositions, and it took a long time 
before the living treasury of their own melodious tongue 
was discovered by the " cultivated " classes. Its earliest 
b^jinnings are rustic poems in provincial dialects, the 
oldest of them probably much older than any which have 
come down to our own time. 

Then poets at the Court of Sicily began to imitate the 
chivalrous poetry of the PFoven^al troubadours; the 
results were artificial and bloodless love-songs, which 
decayed with the fall of the Hohenstaufens and of chivaby 
before they had blossomed into any living flower. Yet, 
arising fix>m the deep poetic impulse of the people, pc^ular 
poems were composed in the South and in Central Italy, 
utterances of real life which were not inspired by foreign 
models. 

Chivalrous poetry continued to be written in Central 
Italy for some time even after the fall of the Hohenstaufens. 
Thai the stronger life of the people and of the citizens 
superseded it and found its utterance in songs of peasant 
life, rude, sensual, and humorous, by unknown authors, 
until Cecco AngioUeri of Siena strikes our notice. We 
know but little about bim, hardly twenty of his poems are 
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extant, but his profile is sharply outlined against tbe back- 
ground of tbe period. He was as disupated as he was 
gifted and original, a bitter enemy of Dante, against whom 
be wrote a number of insulting poems. Woman, wine 
aod dice were his themes, and he composed wilder and 
truer love-songs on bis sweetheart, a shoemakei's daughter, 
than any of the Italian knights ever could have written. 
Compare verses like the followiog : 

The mas who feels not, more or less, somewhat 
Of love hi aU the Tears his life goes romid 
Should be denied a grave In holy gronnd. 
Except with nsmvrs who will bate no gioat* 

He hated bis parents, and composed poems of ezulta* 
tioD on bis father's death. A most remaritable sonnet is 
the ftJlowing : 

If I were fire, I'd bun the world away; 
If I wen wind, I'd tain my stonns thereon ; 
It I were water, I'd soon let it drown ; 
If I were God, I'd rink it from tbe day ; 
. If I were Pope, I'd never feel quite gay 
Until there was no peace beneath the snn ; 
If I were Emperor, what would I hava done ? 
I'd lop men's heads all round in my own way. 
If I were Death, I'd look my father up ; 
If I were Life, I'd run away from tilm. 
And treat my mother to like calls and runs. 
If I were Cecco (and that's all my hope), 
I'd pick the nicest girls to suit my whim, 
And other folks should get the ugly ones.* 

A certain despair of a dissolute soul betrajrs itself in 
tbe songs. He most certainly carried within him tbe deep 
sorrow which has made so many humorists tbe truest 
■ Tiandated by Dante GaMd Roasetd. 
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poets of pain. Humour, as Heine said, " has a laughing 
tear io its coat of anns." Who, in reading the sorrowful 
verses of that grimly gay poet, 

My heart is heavy with a hnndred things 
That I would die a hnndred times ft day, 

is not vividly reminded of the famous verses of Lord 
Byron: 

And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 

Tis that I may not weep . . . 

Arrived at this juncture the current of Italian poetry 
divided, and while one branch was pursuing its rude and 
popular course, the other strove upwards to supernatural 



Chivalrous poetry became ever less sensual and more 
elevated ; religious and philosophic ideas were interwoven 
. with it, and even scholasticism did not remain without 
influence on it. But the essential feature was the position 
of woman and the new conception which poets had of 
love. To the ancient world love had meant nothing but 
the physical relations between the two sexes. Woman 
was simply woman, being considered neither high nor 
ethereal nor yet distinctly base. Her social inferiority 
was but natural in times where physical strength and 
ability for self-defence were such' essential conditions of 
power. With the begioDUig of the Middle Ages two 
opJttitMis, at war with each other, b^an to prevail. In 
the Germanic mind a certain reverential regard for women 
was deeply rooted which had been quite foreign to 
aotiqui^. The social position of women often was far 
from corresponding to this reverence, but from the very 
oldest specimens of Germanic poetry a different idea of 
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the female and a wanner feeliog about love end conjugal 
life is evident. On the other side, the Christian doctrine 
of the eariy Middle Ages, entirely imbued vith niMikish 
ideas, r^arded woman as something bad and unckan, 
and ctmdemned all sensual love in the same way. At the 
bottom of this movement a deep and highly interesting 
phoitHnenon in the psychology of nations might be traced, 
for it looks as if the unchecked profligacy of the oriental* 
ised ancient world had led to surfeit and disgust, and, as 
ev^, man, as the stronger and more brutal party, made 
woman, as the weaker one, suffer under the abasement 
whidi he perhaps felt most keenly. All this, combined 
with the general brutal!^ of the period, explains how, in 
the eariy centuries of the Middle Ages, a love-poetry which 
would deserve the name was still more impossible than 
in ancient times. Moreover — and this is a further proof 
of the rudeness and utter want of civilisation of the 
period — ^we are unable to discover the existence of one 
noble and imposing woman in its history. 

All this was changed with the era (^ chivalry. Then 
was introduced the cult of women, which, however 
fogned and superficial it may be, has become a leading 
feature of modem civilisation. Love in the modem sense, 
as it still dominates our life or at least our literature, was 
discovo^d or invented. To this day "chivalrous" is the 
wwd to designate a perfect behaviour towards women. 

In Proven^, Gennan, and all kni^tly poetry woman 
was deified and raised to the stan, a flattery irtiich soon 
became as exaggerated and conventional as the abuse of 
the monkiah times bad been. We may find the same 
wwship to this day in the love-poems of all nations, the 
style of which is still derived from and indebted to the 
rcnuantic literature of the Middle Ages. 
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But what I should like to call the spiritual school of 
Italian poetry goes much farther. Its sentiiiient as well 
as its expression was tinted with a mystic and religious 
colour. The beloved woman was indeed deified ; she 
became the symbol of all that is high and beautiful, and 
the poet did not mean that as a mere compliment, as did 
the Provencal knight His ecstatic mind saw her really 
so. The love which he felt for the woman appeared to 
him like an image of divine lov^ the love that pervades 
the universe ; it became spiritualised and platonic in that 
high sense in which Plato really meaot it. This poetry 
is soft, sweet and mystical, full of enthusiasm and secrecy, 
as remote from the sensual love-poetry of Ariosto or 
Swinburne as firom the sentimental lays of the Proven^, 
which, were they expressions of genuine feelings or 
ctHiventional, did but exaggerate, but never symbolise. 

The "dolce stil nuovo," the "sweet new style," as 
Dante calls this poetiy, was created by Guido Guioicelli 
of the noble family of the Princtpi in Bologna, but it 
found its true development in Tuscany. Daote himself 
calls Giiinicelli "his sweet master," He repeatedly 
quotes him in his works, and some of Dante's finest verses 
are imitations of Guido's. About his life we know little 
more than that he was banished from Bologna in the year 
1274 and died in 1276. 

His celebrated canzone on the ongin of love — a favou^te 
subject of the time — might be called a manifesto of the 
new school : 

Within the gentle heart love Bhelters him 
As birds witfam the green shade of a gr»ve ; 

Before the gentle heart, in nature's scheme 
Love was not, nor the gentle heart, ere Love . . . 

The fire of Love comes to the gentle heart 
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Lika as its virttw to a precioos Btoae . . . 
As light sprang witli th« sun immediately . . . 

Thus wonuuD, lika a start enamooretli 
The pore and gentls heart. 

Eveo as the si^rit or God is poured from beavcQ to 
move us, so the noble face of a wtMnan may move .us. 

" How darest thou," God shall ask my soul when it 
stands before His judgmeot-seat, " to make Me of vain 
love similitude 7 " 

Then may I plead, " As though &om Thee be came. 

Love wore an angel's bee ; 
Lord, if I loved her, count it not my shame I " * 

This is the love which makes the man who feels it 
virtuous and pure, an ecstatic love, from the source of 
which sprang a wonderful poetry, and which finally loses 
itself in Bensitive morbidness. 

To the Florentine poeU of this new school belonged 
Lapo Gianni and Dino Frescobaldi, the melanchtdy Gianni 
Alfani, and Guido Orlaadi. But the greatest of them are 
Guido Cavalcanti, Cino de* Sinibuldi da Pistoja, and, in 
his youthful poems, Dante himself. They were all 
acquainted and exchanged sonnets with one another, 
many of which are still extant. These sotmets, which 
sometimes run on a philosophic question, and again on a 
love aSair, and often contain controversies now of a 
sportive and sometimes of a very embittered character, 
throw much light on the social life of these young poets, 
who emphatically called their style the "modem" style. 
Guido Orlandi In particular, who was the least gifted of 
all, often sharply rebuked the others in his sonnets. 
Whether Dante ever answered him we know not But 
■ TraiMlatad by D. G. RossMtL - 
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among Guido Cavalcanti's smnets there is one irritten 
against him, full of the proud contempt which that 
proudest nobleman of Florence knew well bow to ex- 
press: 

Dl vil matera mi conven fiur veno 
<0n a vile theme I needs mast write a verse). 

Guido Cavalcanti is the only one whose portrait is 
somewhat familiar to us. All the rest are but shadows. 
He played an important part in the town's history, and 
novelists and historians have tried to paint his personality 
in sharp and expressive terras. !□ the kind and loving 
words wliich l)ante devoted to this dearest friend of his 
youth, and in his own poems, his character appears as 
through a mist. Though sometimes spoiled by dry 
scholastic subtleties, of which, owing to a contemporary 
freak oi bad taste, even Dante was not quite free, his 
poems contain passionate and beautiful passages, which 
certainly inspired some of the finest verses in the "Vita 
Nuova": 

Who is she, coming, whom all gaze upon, 
Who makes the aii all tremulous with light, 

And at whose ^e is Love himself, that noao 
Dare speak bat each man's sighs are Infinite I ^ 

He was a politician and a troubadour^ who lived and 
sang his love affairs in Florence and Toulouse ; a proud 
and gifted man, like many others. Softer, sweeter and 
more sensuous are the sonnets of Cino da Pistoja, who 
of tbem all has left us the greatest number of ponns, 
almost three hundred : 

I was apon the high and blessed moant. 

And kissed, long worshipping, the stones and grass, 

* TmisUtsd by D, G. Rossetti. 
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There on the bare) stonu prostrate, where, alas I 

That pure oae laid her forehead hi the ground. 

Then were the springs of gladness sealed and bound, 

The day that unto Death's most bitter pass 

My sick heart's lady turned her feet, who waa 

Already In her gradooa life renown'd. 

So in the place I spake to L.ove, and cried : 

" O sweet my God, I am one whom Death may claim 

Hence to be his ; forlol my heart liea here." 

Anon, because my Master lent no ear, 

Departing still I called Selvaggia's name. 

So with my moan I left the mountain-side.* 

That the paios of lost or unsuccessful love play a great 
part in the poems of these sensitive bards cannot be sur- 
prising. They often caU themselves the visible images of 
death, they bewail the day on which they were bom, and 
complain that the world's joys are not for them, that only 
sorrow and melandioly feU to their loL Longing for 
death is the motive of countless of these poems, yet some- 
times all this wailing, changes into natural anger at its 
natural cause, as in the following poem of Cino : 

My corse be on the day when first I saw 
The brl^taess in thoee treacherous eyes of thine. 

The hour when from my heart thon cam'st to draw 
My soul away, that both might Esil and pine : 
My curse be on the skill that smooth'd each line 

Of my vain songs,— the music and just law 
Of art, by which It was my dear design 

That the whole world should shield thee love and awe. 

Yea, let me curse mine own obdnraqr, 

Which firmly holds what doth itself confound-' 
To wit, thy fair perverted fece of scorn : 
For whose sake Love is oftentimes forsworn 

So that men mock at him ; but most at me 

Who would bold Fortune's wheel and turn It round.* 
■. Trandated by D. G. RoassttL 
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But notes of sudi unfeigDed and natural feeling are 
rare. The ecstasy of love is the characteristic feature of 
the new school of poetry. The form of the beloved one 
becomes ever more mysterious, she is an angelie creature 
which has just descended from heaven. She astonishes 
all the world. Love herself has crowned her with all per- 
fections ; whosoever sees her becomes humble, to whom- 
soever she speaks he becomes pure of sin. This poetry 
abounds in perBonifications of all kinds : of the soul, the 
heart, of sighs, of love. A thousand little spirits appear 
in the poems. A spirit of love flies from the woman's 
lips, the spirit of the sigh rises to heaven, the spirits of 
sight are expelled from theif place. . . . CareAiUy ex- 
amined they often betray a abaip observation of psychic 
phenomena in the poet's own soul, which are but dis- 
guised by these truly medieval figures. All these poems 
are preludes to the " Vita Nuova," and help to explain that 
wonderful little book, in which all the aforesaid elements 
reappear, still mart refined and irradiated by the great and 
ingenuous soul of Alig^ieri with a solemn and individual 
light 

This poetry was an ofispring of chivalrous " Minne- 
song," developed by the influence of scholasticism and the 
religious movement. On Dante himself these two ele- 
ments, the science of the time and its religious tendencies, 
had such a powerful influence that they soon ted him out 
of this school of Florentine poets to that solitary summit 
which he alone reached, and to the work in which flaming 
love, the supreme religious trance, and severest, coldest 
[AiloBophy are united in the most faultless and yet most 
personal work of art which has ever been created b^ 
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THE FRANCISCANS 

Ih a time when religion aod religious feelings occupied 
so. lai^ 8 part of men's lives and souls they could not 
fail to find expression in poetry. Mention has been made 
of the religious poetiy in Latin ; from the thirteenth 
century religious poetry was composed ia the vernacular 
tongue also : songs of praise, ecclesiastical stories, moral 
plays and didactic poems and, above all, descriptions of 
Paradi^ and Hell — efiectual means of impressing and 
fortifying devout minds. 

In the thirteenth century, the time of revolution and 
general fermentation, religious life also undowent a 
change. Ever since the degeneration of Christendom 
from a pure message of love to a theological sjrstem, 
sin(% the apostolate had frozen to an hierarchy, com- 
plaints about the worldliness of the Church and demands 
for refo^ and a return to the original state had never 
ceased among the people. All the severe monastic orders,^ 
the foundations of Cluny, of Citeauz, of the Chartreuse, 
had been but attempts to effect this. But the convents' 
had decayed in their tinu, and as to the life of the secular 
clergy, Archbishop Christian of Mainz boasted of having 
broken the heads of thirty men in one battie with his 
nace. Unceasing complaints were heard from all countries 
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against the greedy covetousness of prelates, in the 
, pamphlets of indignant authors as well as in the assem- 
blies of the nobilior and in the pariiamenta of the people. 
In the year 1409 the revenue of the clei:gy in England 
vas twelve times greater than that of the rest of the 
pec^e; half of the land was proper^ of the Church, 
to the Church were paid five times as many taxes as to 
the king: the House of Commons in that year strongly 
advised the king to confiscate all clerical possessions 
in the kingdom. Among other things, the House com- 
plained of no les$ than a hundred murderers in clerical 
orders living secure and free from fear of punishment in 
the asylum of the Cburdi. 

A ferocious satire in Latin of a much earlier date, the 
twelfth centuiy, is cited by Bartoli. It ia called the 
" Evangelium secundum Marcas ArgentL" " Here be- 
ginneth the Gospel according to the Marks of Silver. In 
those days spake the Lord Pope unto the Romans: If 
the Son of Man come to the thixme of our Majesty, say 
ye to him first : Friend, wherefore art thou come ? But 
if he persist in knocking at the door and give you nothing, 
then hurl him into utter darkness 1 And it came to pass, 
that a poor priest approached the Court of the Lord Pope 
and cried : * Have ye at least mercy on me, ye ushers 
of the Pope's door, for the hand of poverty is upon 
me! I am poor and therefore I pray, help me in my 
misery r But they, when they heard him, were very 
wroth and spake: ' Friend, thy poverty perish with thee. 
Get thee hence, Satan, because thou knowest not what 
wisdom ia in Numbers. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Thou Shalt not enter into the joy of thy Lord ere thou 
hast given unto him thine uttermost Earthing.' The 
poor man went away and spld his mantle and his coat, 
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and alt that be bad, and gave it unto the cardinals and 
tbe diamberlains and the uahers of tbe door. But tbey 
said : ' Wfaat is that among so many ? ' and cast bim 
out of tbe palace before tbe door; and there be sat and 
wept bitterly and found no comfort But aoon after tbis 
tbere came to the Court a rich derjiyman, tbick, fat, and 
bloated, who had killed a man in a brawL And he gave 
first unto the uahers at the door, and thereafter he gave 
unto tbe cbambeiiains and thereafter unto the cardinals. 
But when the Lord Pope heard that tbe cardinals and the 
aervants had received most, be was sore vexed and fell 
sick and was near death. But the rich man sent htm an 
electuary made of gold and silver and be was healed in 
the self-same hour. And the Lord Pope summoned tbe 
cardinals and the servants and spake unto them : * O my 
brethren, see that no one tempt you by vain words, but 
do jre after my example, so that as I take ye take also.* " 
In the third part of tbe eighth circle of hell, Dante, in 
the " iron-hued rocks," sees countless round boles, out of 
the mouth of which burning and writhing feet appear. 
lo these fiery pite stand, with beads downward, the 
souls of those who sold spiritual graces and dignities. 
Dante, on recognising one of them, Pope Nicolas III. of 
the House of Orsini, by a question of the latter, breaks 
out in verses of bitter indignation : 

Tell me, I pray thee, what great >am ta bring 

Oar Lord bade Peter ere be wonld confide 

The sacred keyi into his custody. 
Truly no more than " Follow me," he cried . . . 

Therefore stay here ; thon rlg^teonBly art pained; 

And keep then well thy money basely earned. 
Which thee to boldness agahi^ Chariei cpnstrahied, 
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And were it not I have not qolte unlearned 

My awe and reverence for thoee keys supreme. 
Which by thy hands in yon glad life were tamed, 

I woold use words that harsher &t would seem, 
Because your avarice fills the wrald with woe, 
Cmabing the good Utd those of vile esteem 

Upraising. You the Evangelist did show 

Ye sbepbeids, when the hailot he displayed, 
Who, by the streams, dotfa kb^ as lovers know , . . 

Silver and gold are now made gods by you, 

And what divides you from the Paynim wild 7 
Ye worship hundreds, he to one Is true I 

Ah 1 CtmstantiDe, what evil came as child 

Not of thy change of creed, bnt of the dower 
Of which the first rich father thee beguiled I * 

In all countries a strong movement had arisen against 
tbe clergy, manifesting itself not only in the combat of 
the States against the Church and in the foundation of 
countless heretical sects, but above all in the intellectual 
life of the people, in the invective songs of poets, and in 
the increasing number of freethinkers and absolute un- 
believers. It is, however, no unusual phenomenon that 
two combating parties are moved by the same tendencies. 
Very often the movement even transfers itself from one 
party to the opposite one. Thus, for instance, reforma- 
tion and counter-reformation, Protestantism and Catholic 
reaction, which fou^t so bitter a struggle against one 
another, were but phenomena of the same great move- 
ment of religious reform which in different races and 
countries necessarily led to different results. It is a &ct 

* Translated by Dean PInmptre. 
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wbtch never will be understood by partisans, butil is true 
itotwitbstanding. 

Thus the reforming movement of the thirteenth century 
too, aspiring to a thorough purification of the Church and 
the re-establishment of original and primitive Christendom, 
had taken possession of the minds of Churchmen, who 
never thought of breaking faer hierarchic rules, as well as 
of heretics, who did not hesitate to make themselves 
independent of her. Those who diSered but in the choice 
of their paths, not of their aim, were most bitterly 
opposed to one another, and carried the religious fight to 
extermination. 

Dante, in the I2th canto of Paradise, is told : 

Tbe boot of Christ so dearly resupplied 

With armour, in the rear of its high sign 
Was fbllowliig, ffcw and alow, hy donbt sore tried. 

When the great emperor of the realm divine 

Was moved for that imperilled band to care 
Not for its merits, but throngh grace beoign ; 

And help, as I have said, to bis spoose bare 
By those two champions, through whose words and 
deeds 
Tbe scattered people homeward 'gan repair. 



The soul of one with love seraphic glowed ; 

The other by Us wisdom on oui earth 
A Bplendonr of cherubic glory showed 

Of one 111 speak; for, if we tell tbe worth 

Of one. tis tme of both, wbiche'er we take, 
For to one end each laboured from his birth. 

We shall not follow Dante in considering these two 
men equal. One is St, Dominic Gusman, bom at' 
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Cslaroga, id Spain, in tfae year 1170, the founder of the 
Order of the Preaching Monks for the Conversion of 
Heretics. 

Where Calaroga stsnde, the fortunate. 

Beneath the shelter of the mlghtjr Bhield 
Where Uodb enbject are and sabjogate, 
Therehi the xealous lover waa revealed 

Of Christ's true laith the athlete consecrate, 
Kind to her friends, to those who hate her steeled. 



With will and doctrine then himself he threw 

In apostolic office to proceed, 
Uke toirenti which its streams from high source drew; 

And so upon the heretics' ^Ise breed 

He fiercel7 swept, most vehemently there, 
Where rebel will did most his course impede. 

In the diapel of the Spanish monks in Florence i^ a 
fresco by Simone Martini, representing the Church mili- 
tant and triumphant ; there we see at the feet of spiritual 
lords and saints the " dogs of the Lord " — " Domini canes " 
— attacking and tearing the wolves of heresy. Two great 
fundamental modes of regarding the world clash here : 
whosoever believes that all progress begins in heresy, 
and that almost all heresy is progress, that independence 
of oiunion and thought is to be encouraged to the utmost, 
and that all orthodoxy is to he condemned as soon as it 
pretends to be the only right path, and condemns all 
others, will not join in praising the founder of the Order 
from which sprang the Inquisition. 

Far different from him, a most lovable, humane and 
gracious personality, is the founder, the tuiwilliog founder. 
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as one may say, of the other Order, St. Franda of 
.Assisi. 

He was bom at Assisi in the year 1 182, the son of 
PietiD Beniardone^ a cloth merchant, who gave bim a 
chivabrous education aAer the French fashion. He took 
part in several warlike expeditions,' and was made 
prisoner in a battle against the citizens of Perugia, where 
he remained a full year, even in captirity proving himself 
the merriest of young knights. On bis release, in the 
midst of gay festivities, he suddenly was struck by a 
severe illness. Then, in the face of death, certain thoughts 
cuae iiito bis mind which never loosed their hold on it 
Half cured, a convalescent, he went out into the glory of 
the young qiriiig, but there sigaia he felt only the torment 
of his unsatisfied souL. He resolved to talce part in an 
ezpeditioQ to Apulia, to which the city of Assisi sent a 
omtingeat ; be rode out with his con^ades'clad tn brilliant 
armour, hut a few days later left the army and strolled 
pensive and restless' through the mountains. Fox & 'oE 
time he could not decide on bis course^ and sometimes 
returned to his former life. One night, at a banquet 
which he had given to bis friends, be was elected " king of 
fools," and the whole party, after the banquet waa over, 
swarmed, merrily singing and shouting, thhough the 
streets. Suddenly the others remarked that their king 
had remained behind. Tbey found bim, after a long 
search, standing lost in deep meditation. One of them 
said : " Don't you see that he thinks of takmg a wife 1 " 
Upon that be answered as one waking up from sleep : 
" Yes, I think to take a wife, fairer, richer and purer than 
you can imagine." One day be met a leper; first he 
turned from him with loathing, but then, forced by an 
inner voice, he dismounted from his faers^ gave bim aU 
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the money he bad with him, ami humbly kissed the band 
of the stricken man. Henceforth he went about b^ging 
and nursing the sick, and by doing so soon came in con- 
flict with his father, who angrily saw the son, whom he 
had trained to be a kni^t, becoming a public fooL On 
the market-place of Assisi, before all the people, Frands 
put down money, clothes and whatever he owned of his 
father's goods, keeping but the shirt on his body, and, 
laying the bundle at bis father's feet, said : " Until now I 
had deemed Pietro Bemardone my father ; henceforth I 
will but say : Our Father who ait in Heaven I " On that 
the bishop covered him with his own robe and declared 
him under his protection. The people, who until then 
had derided him, now acclaimed him. Peasants assisted 
him in constructing a hut; gradually a small community 
of brethren assembled around him, who likewise desired 
to live in cheerful humility. But though his renunciation 
was cheerful and free from gloom and terror, it was 
accompanied by fearful ascetic exercises: he scourged 
himself with chains, threw himself naked in the snow, 
fasts of incredible duration made him see visions, the 
stigmata of Christ's wounds appeared on his body. He^ 
was of a loving and ecsutic nature, and a true poet. 
Host remarkable and characteristic as a psydiic pheno- 
menon seems his love of St Clara, who, inflamed by his 
sermons, with his aid eloped from her parent's house to 
become a nun — a love " unsensualised," the genuine fruit 
of Christianity and the spirit of the time. Infinite were 
his htmiility, his sweet temper and kindness of heart. 
How often did he make peace between Guelfs and Ghibel- 
lines I Love not for men only, but for all nature, was 
burning in his soul. He could not bear to see any 
creature suffering. " If I could but be [treBented to the 
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Emperor," be oDce said, " I should beg bim that, for tbe 
love or me, he might issue a law forbicldiiig anybody to 
capture or encage my sisters the larks, and which would 
prescribe that whosoever kept oxen or asses should be 
obliged to feed them particularly well at Christmas time." 
To swallows, disturbing his sennon by their chirp, he 
said : " My little sisters, you swallows, it is time for me to 
speak also ; now listen to the word of the Lord and be 
quiet until I have done." 

At the " Diet of Birds " at Bevagna he spoke to them : 
"You birds, my sisters, you must needs praise your 
creator and love him much, for he has given you down 
feathers to dress and pinions to fly with and whatever 
else you may have need of. He has made you noble 
among his creatures, and has appointed the pure air to be 
your dwelling-place; You need not sow, nor reap, and 
yet without any toil He sustains and feeds you." Of his 
peons only the "Hymn to the Sun" has been preserved; 
it is among the oldest documents of Italian poetiy : 

Highest, slntighty, bouDteons Lord, 

Thine 1b praise and honour and gloi;. 

And every blessiag I 

Thine alone are they. 

And no one is worthy to speak Thy name. 

Praised be- Thou, O Lord, with all Thy creatnres. 

Especially onr master, brother Son, 

Who brii^eth tbe day and tbe light unto ns. 

And is bit and radiant with great lustre, 

Of Thee, O Highest, he is the image I 

Praised be Thou, O Lord, by our uster Moon and every 

star. 
Whom Tbou Greatest in heaven so pure and costly and 

fair I 
Praised be Thon, O Lord, by our brother Vfiad, 
By air and dood and the sky and every weather, 
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B7 them Thon feedeot lu, ever? one, Tbf cbfldna I 

Praised be Tboa, O Lard, hy our ^ter the Water, 

Which is humble and useful, and chaste and limpid. 

Praised be Thou by brother Fire, 

Throt^ whom Thou dost iUuminate the night, 

Aod he is &ir and joyous and of immense strength I 

Praised be Thon by our sister, mother Earth, 

Who austainetb and orderetb us, 

And brlogeth forth fruit and many-colonred floirers and 

herbs! 
Praised be Thou, O Lord, by those who pardon for the 

sake of Thy love, 
Wbo endure Infirmity and tribulation. 
Blessed be those who bear it peacefaQy, 
For by Thee, O Host High, they shall be crowned I 
Praised be Thou, O Lord, by our dster, the Death of 

the body, 
Whom no living creature may aroid. 
Woe to those who in deadly tins shall die. 
Blessed those who on Thy holy Will do rely I 
For they will not feel the palna of the second death 
O praise and bless the Lord with a grateful mind. 
And with great humility serve Him. 

This wonderful man, whose life Giotto has represented 
so simply and so appealingly in bis frescoes, on whose 
tomb, as the legend relates, all the swallows and the 
doves of the neighbourhood fluttered together, never 
intended to found an Order, but only a community of 
brethren. Of course he desired to propagate bis doctrine 
and belief. Clad in brown frocks, bound with cords, the 
brethren were to live in cheerful renunciation of all 
worldly pleasure. They occuined themselves with all 
kinds of work and handicrafts, swept the bouses, or went 
around selling fresh water, assisted the peasants at the 
harvest; begging was allowed to them only in case of 
necessity, and. never for money. They went about 
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pracbinganduDging; the " minstrels of the dear Lord," 
as Francis had called his community. He himself preached 
everywhere, through the whole of Europe and through the 
Holy Land, and his disciples did the same. The secular 
clergy saw the growing influence of the new sect with 
jealousy and found its expansion not devoid of danger. 
Several bishops forbade them to preach, and the brethren 
appealed to the Pope. The absolute prohibition of all 
possessions on earth seemed objectionable and dangerous 
to the Pope. "Regally," as Dante says. Frauds, who 
was bumili^ itself, answered by quoting the passage from 
the gospel of St Matthew, "As ye go, preach, sayini^ 
The kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, cleanse 
the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils ; freely ye have 
recdved, freely give. Provide neither gold, nor silver, 
nor brass in your purses, noi scrip (or yoar journey, 
neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves ; for the 
workman is worthy of his meat" That is the doctrine of 
evangelic pover^. The question whether Christ ever had 
a coat of bis own, and whether therefore priests were 
allowed to have possessions of their own, was a question 
which shook the foundaticms of the Church for centuries, 
and was answered in the n^:ative as well by the Walden- 
sians, who severed themselves from her, as by the 
Frandscans, who wanted to remain within her realm ; but 
it 4ras almost a mere chance that the latter, who were at 
bottom a thoroughly revolutionary sect, evtt adapted 
themselves to the hierarchic system and remained within 
it Veiy soon — under the rdgn of Boniface Vlll. and 
still more stnmgly in the period of Avignon — they stood 
for the Emperor's side against the Pope, and a deficite 
rupture between them and the Church was by no means 
improbable. But so dear-sifted a politician as was 
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Innooent III. soon recogDised what aa iastniment tfae Dew 
community could become in the hands of the Church, and 
he confirmed its rule. Thus Francis met the fate which 
falls to the lot of all founders; his doctrine became a 
system. The spirit of love and poverty, whidi should 
have ruled the souls of tbe brethren, found outward signs^ 
and the signs soon becoming the essential part of the 
institution, what had been a community by free choice 
was changed into one of the severest Orders. Its foun- 
dation was an historic event of immeasurable importance. 
It carried a democratic tendency into tfae Catholic religion, 
and to a certain extent even into the hierarchy ; by the 
institution of the tertiaiies or lay-brethren it spread a 
religious oi:gHnisation all over the world. By this they 
prepared and carried on the clerical reaction whidi 
followed on the first outbreak of a free spirit in Europe 
and in this sense caused inmiense damage, for they cer- 
tainly considerably retarded the development of intellectual 
freedom. It was this Order which, more than any other 
factor, discredited and destroyed the chivalrous dviliaation 
in Germany. On the other hand, it must be conceded 
that they did much towards ginng a deeper tone to the 
religious life of the period, which had become rather 
superficial, and indeed to all intellectual life. The influ- 
ence the brethren exercised in that time is incalculable: 
It will be remembered that in many tales of tbe timc^ even 
in one or two of Shakespeare's plays, the Franciscan friar 
is a prominent figure. 

The Order soon divided itself into " Conventuals " and 
into the brethren of severer observance, who were called 
*' Spirituals." The latter held to the teaching of Abbot 
Joachim of Flora, whose mystic prophecies of the approach- 
ing Third Kingdom were much quoted in those troubled 
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times. Another was Fra Jacopone da TodI, wfao originally 
had been a lawyer, and a man of a particularly cheerful 
dispoution, until in the year 126S his young wife, whom 
he loved dearly, was lulled sitting at his side at a wedding 
banquet by the falliag-ia of the ceiling. From that time 
be was quite changed. He went about in a hairy penance- 
shirt and abased himself in whatever way be could. Once 
he jqipeared at a feast naked, crawling and bridled like a 
horse, another time be tarred himself, then rolled in 
feathers, and in this state walked along the streets. Not 
until be had done penance for ten years did he think him- 
self worthy to enter the Order. In the troubled reign of 
Pope Boniface he was one of his bitterest opponents. 
As his religious ecstasy in life stood on the verge of mact- 
ness, so was his poetry. Among splendid and powerful 
passages we find verses like the followiog : 

O Lord, O give me by Thy grace 
Whatever's hnrtfol to man's face, 
Pray Thee, send Intennitting fever. 
That every third day malces me shiver. 
Or send It rather every day ; 
Whatever's healthy take away I 
Let hydropey my belly bloat 
And palnftil soreness qnell my throat 
To beftd and teeth send woe and pain, 
Nor may the stomach less complain. 

And the man who wrote such tasteless things probably 
was the author of the most beautiful of all Church songs, 
the " Stabat mater Dolorosa." 

Another Franciscan, Thomas of Celano, was the poet 
who composed the grand hymn " Dies Ine." 

From the narrative of Brother Salimhene of Parma we 
may gather to what d^;ree the institution of the Order 
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affected and influenced the life of men, and bow it over- 
whelmed their hearts. He was born in the year I22i, 
and when seventeen years old entered the Order of St. 
Francis, as his brother had done before him. His father, 
Guido degli Adami, a Pannese knight, in despair at the 
loss of both his sons, indignantly recalled him. Sah'm- 
bene himself says that " Brother Elias bad written that, if 
it were my own wish, they should instantly send me back 
to my father. If I should not desire to go with my father, 
they should hold me dearer than their eyeballs. And 
several knights came with my father to the brethren's 
home in the town of Fano to see the outcome of the affair. 
For them I was a spectacle, for myself the source of 
salvation. When the spiritual and secular brethren had 
assembled in the chapter-ball, and many words had been 
spoken from both sides, my father took out the General's 
letter and showed it to the brethren. After it bad been 
read, Brother Jeremiah, the guardian, answered my father, 
and all heard him, saying : ' My Lord Guido, we are 
moved by your pain and we are ready to obey the letter 
of our father. But here is your son. He is old enough, 
let bun speak for himself. Ask him I If he wants to go 
with you, let him go in God's name, but if he does not — 
we cannot do him violence, to make him go with you.' 
Thereupon my father asked me whether I wanted to go 
with him or not, and I said to htm : ' No, for the Lord 
says in the Gospel of St. Luke ix. " No man, having put 
his band to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God." ' And my father said to me : ' Thou 
dost not care for thy father nor for thy mother, who is 
much grieved for thy sake.' And I answered to him : 
'It is true, I do not care, for the Lord says in St. 
Matthew x. " He that loveth bis father or his mother 
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more Uuu me is not worthy of me"; and of thee, too, he 
says, " He who loretb a son or a daughter mm than me 
is not worfhy of me." Thou oagfatest to care for Him, O 
my iather, who for our sake died on the cross, that He 
might give life eternal unto us. For it is He who says 
(St. Matthew z.}, " I am come to set a man at variance' 
against his father, and the daughter against her mother, 
and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law, and a 
man's foes shall be they of his own household. And 
irtiosoever shall confess me before men, him will I con- 
fess also before my Father which is In heaven, but who- 
soever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny 
before my Father which is in heavoi." ' And the 
brethren were, astonished and full of joy because I smd 
such things to my father. And then my father said to 
the brethren : ' You have put an evil charm on my son. 
Let me speak to him apart from you, and you will see 
that he will soon follow me.' And the brethren were 
willing to concede i^ for after my words they trusted me 
already a little. But behind the wall they stood listening 
to what we might speak, for they trembled like a rush in 
the water, lest my father byhis loving words should un- 
settle my mind. And they not only fesred for the salva- 
tion of my soul, but also that my turning bsck to the 
worid might prevent others from entering the Order. And 
my father said to me : * Beloved son, do not believe those 
unclean frock-bearers who fooled Uiee, but ccnne with me, 
and I shall give thee all my estates.' And I answered 
my father : ' Go, go, father, for the Sage says in the 
Proverbs, " Do not hinder him from doing good who can 
do it." Therefore farewell, and do good thyself.' Then 
my father said with tears in his eyes : ' O my son, what 
am I to ssy to thy mother, who is unceasingly grieved 
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about thee ? ' And I answered to him : ' Thou wilt tell 
her from me, Thus speaketh thy son ; My father and my 
mother have forsaken m^ the Lord has taken me up.' " 

In this way they went on for some tune, then Salim- 
bene relates: "Oo hearing that, my father despaired of 
my returning, and before all the lords and knights who 
had come with hira and before the brethren be flung 
himself down on (he floor and said : ' I recommend thee 
to a thousand devils, accursed son, and the brother who 
' is with thee, and bath deceived thee. My curse he upon 
thee for ever, and deliver thee to the spirits of hell I ' 
And he went away ezdted beyond all measure. But we 
remained in great comfort and thanking God, and said : 
'They will curse and Thou wilt bless I' And the 
brethren were very joyful, because the Lord had acted so 
manfully in such a boy as I was. 

" In that same night the Holy Vitgin rewarded me, for it 
seemed to me that I lay prostrate before the altar, as the 
brethren are wont to do at morning service. And I heard 
tlie voice of the Holy Vii^, who sat upon the altar on 
that place, where the host and the chalice are kept, and 
she had her httle Boy in her lap and held him out to me 
and said : ' Come nearer and be comforted and kiss my 
Son, whom thou didst confess yesterday before men I ' 
And still standtDg fearfully I saw the Child open its anns, 
in joyful expectation of me. And encouraged by the 
Boy's innocence and the playfulness, and verily by the 
rich grace of the Mother herself, too, I stepped nearer 
and embraced and kissed Him, and the Mother bounte- 
ously left Him in my arms for a long while. And as I 
could not satiate myself in kissing Him, the most blessed 
Virgin blessed me and said : * Go, beloved son, and lay 
thee down to rest, that the brethren, who rise for the 
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morning service, may not find thee here with as.' And 
I went to rest and the vision vanished. But in my heart 
there remained such sweetness that I cannot express it in 
words. And I confess the truth, that nevo- in the world 
did I feel such sweetness, and that time I understood that 
Holy Writ speaks truth where it says, * That if a man 
has tasted of the S|»rit, all flesh will no longer please 
him.*" 

Thus the same ecstasy had pervaded the religious life 
of the people which appeared in the feelings and expres- 
uons of love of the refined. The time had come for 
the most ecstatic, the most visional^ of poets, who united 
both the ecstasy of love and of religious belief, and who 
for a time had been himself either a Franciscan novice or 
a tertiary. 
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FLORENCE 

Therz axe towns on which is shed a certais halo of glory, 
of beauty and greatness, so that they seem endowed 
with a more intense and individual life than others : 
Athens, Rome, Florence^ and Venice, London and Paris 
are such, and many a modem city will increase this 
number in the course of time. The number of great 
men and works that Florence has {uxiduced is legioo ; 
the historical events of the town are a miniature his- 
tory of the world. The character of her people has 
been so peculiar, so sharply defined, so difierent from 
all others, that the town seems ta have harboured a race 
peculiarly her own. Much has been written on Florence, 
and yet until lately we knew almost nothing about her 
first centuries. The chroniclers related the old tradition- 
ary fables, aud historians more or less merely copied the 
chroniclers. 

It has been reserved for a Genoan historian, Dr. Robert 
Davidsohn, whose work appeared five years ago, to throw 
light on the darkness of so many centuries ; and, as it 
were, by a lucky excavation he has put us into a position 
to see little old Florence arise and gradually extend and 
grow before our eyes. That it« moflier-town was Fiesole 
was long known. Atalantus, a nephew of Jupiter and 
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grandson to Nimrod, so ^^Uani tells, is said to have 
founded it as the first town after the Deluge. He spoke 
the words, " Ra sola I " ('* Let her be alone") and from 
that the town's name was derived. History, however, 
^prises us that from immemorial times a Tusoui town, 
ealled Ftesube, was seated od the hill, and that by its 
citizens a colony was founded on the plun called 
Florentia, and destroyed by Sulla in the year 82 B.C. 
The new Roman Florence was founded about the year 
49 B.C. by Oesar, or at least in following out his agrarian 
laws. The town soon became richly adorned, and in later 
yean shared the fate of the Roman towns in the declin- 
ing and falling empire. After having been several times 
captured and pltmdered in the many wars of those terrible 
ttoturie^ it was repeatedly occupied and besi^ed in the 
Gothic wars by both sides; the city legend of later cen- 
turies, confouodiag the Gothic king Totila with Attila, 
related that Totila and the Huns destroyed it, whereupon 
it lay in ruins for more than two hundred years, until 
Charlemagne restored it. History knows nothing of all 
this ; it records but the fact that Charlemagne repeatedly 
sojourned in Florence, and that be deposed the Longobard 
Duke Gudibrand from his office, and in his {dace appointed 
Count Scrot, from the Lake of Constance, to be Count ot 
Florence»E1esole. From that time German margraves 
governed in Tuscany, most of them of Prankish origin, 
until they were supplanted later by Vicars of the Empire. 
The names of the noble families, the Counts Alberti, 
Aldobrandeschi, Guidi, likewise betray their German 
origin. They for the time were the real masters of the - 
land^ ruling it from their castles. The inhabitants of the 
town were mostly tenants and serfs. Yet, being the 
dwelling-place of the bishop and his chapter, it was not 
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without a certain importance. A viscount dealt justice in 
it in the place of the marquis. 

How much or how little time the new municipality took 
to develop, the exact date when it began to play a part 
and to become a social power, is not quite known. Yet 
we find that certain lordly privileges, which formerly had 
been reserved to the Iiigh-l>om few, soon were granted to 
the new communities of the lower class. Florence levied 
an urban tax as early as the eleventh century, and the 
first municipal offices are to be found about the same time. 
Noble families, like those of the Suavizi, the Gotizi, the 
Figuinildi (all names of German origin), began to pass 
several months of the year in the town. Already the city 
seems to have enjoyed a certain d^reC of independence. 
The Hsans could say to the Pope, " We are neither lords 
nor serfs," and combats were fought for these privilq^es 
even against the duke-marquis. 

In the beginning this development was unconscious, 
being simply a consequence of the concentration of forces 
in one place. But from the twelfth century the citizens 
became conscious of their power and of the ways to 
increase it, and they began a slow and well-meditated 
warfare against the noble families, who were rulers of 
the land. The names of 205 castles which existed in the 
county about the year 1200 have been |x«served, but 
there undoubtedly were many more of them. One after 
the other fell in those endless little wars, being either 
razed, occupied or subjected, and whosoever to-day 
travelling through Tuscany sees the fortresses of Monte- 
' lupo, Capraja, Certaldo, CoUe di Val d' Elsa, and all the 
numerous little towns and ruined castles, with their high 
walls built in the rocks, nuy think how often the scaling- 
ladders were placed against them, and how often armed 
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men rolled down from them into the ditch below. One 
lordly race after the other — the Aldobnuidescbi, the 
Buoadelmonti — ^were ccuistrained to paw a part of the 
year in the town, and so become members of the ccna- 
mune. In the year iioS the Albert!, descended from the 
blood of Prankish dukes, were made to swear "in a 
doleful voice " to renounce all taxes which until now they 
had levied from the dtizeos passing through their terri* 
tory. Such was also the fate of the Adimari. The wars 
against the Guidi never ended. 

The city often made a pretext of fighting for the rights 
of their bishop, and a candle of wax, which the foe was 
bound to fmnish at the Feast of St, John the Baptist m 
Florence was usually the sign of his subjection. Of 
course, wars against the neighbouring towns were not 
wanting. In such case the Martinella, the war-bell, rang 
for a whole month, and the Carroccto, the car of the 
banner, drawn by oxen, went out with the army. The 
dty did not shrink from opposing the emperor himself : 
Henry IV. was the first who had to besiege it. That 
time it had but been thp Marchioness Matilda who 
defended her capital against the enemy of ber papal 
friend; but in the year 1155 Florence herself shut her 
gates on Barbarossa. In vain the Emperor raised the 
Guidi, the Allwrti and Aldobnmdeschi to the rank of 
Princes of the Empire, m vain did he confiscate all the 
town's rights beyond her walls — the invincible prepress, 
which implied a shifting of all powers, was not to be 
impeded. The town knew how to recover the lost rights, 
and not the new- Princes of the Empire, but the towns, 
united m the Guelf Tuscan League, became the ruling 
power in Tuscany. 

About the year 1200 the town was governed by consuls 
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and their coUDcils. The people assembled in the church 
of Sl Reparata, orjaoised in guilds or accordiDg to the 
town quarters. Industry began to develop, the manu- - 
facture of silk, paper, furs, carved ivory and the gold- 
smiths art soon attained a high degree of perfection in 
Florence. With Pisa and Bologna the town stood in 
constant commercial relations. Her factories were to be 
found in Messina; banking-houses arose and acquired 
great wealth. How important the coinage of the town 
was and how widely spread her commerce is proved by 
the town's name being commemorated to this day in the 
" florin." Around the town lay a fruitful and well- 
cultivated land, rich in wine, com, oil, fruits and herbs. 
On market-days once a week the roads were crowded 
with ox-carts bringing the com into town and mules 
carrying oil and wine. The smaller commerce was carried 
on by pedlars. In every village physicians and apothe- 
caries were to be found. Schools began to be established, 
and before long a law-school was founded in Florence. 
The town itself was a gloomy grey little place, surrounded 
by its second wall, the fiist having proved too limited, 
with narrow streets, houses with jutting upper storeys 
built in the style which is called Italian-Gothic, small 
squares and countless towers, for the various quarters 
were all organised in small corporations, each of which 
kept a common tower for the sake of quick defence in 
case of riot In it dwelled a warlike and money-loving 
people, gifted and humorous, whose life passed in petty 
business and little wars. The year was intermpted by 
fifty-two Sundays and fifty-six holidays. At the great 
Church festivals processions with flaming candles marched 
through the town, on the day of St Agatha all the church 
bells were rung, and on one and the same day at Easter- 
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time all the childreD txHn in the year vrtn baptized in 
that old baptistery of San GiovaDoi, who was the town's 
patron. Of art and culture there are but few traces to be 
found from those times, but all people were devoted to 
chivalrous exercise, and a great number of dubs served to 
promote sodabiliQr and perfection in arms. 

This small grey town was the bud from which in the 
thirteenth century, the centuiy of revolution, the Florence 
of the Renaissance began ito glorious unfolding. The 
Florentines afterwards praised tfats time as the golden 
era. Dante sang of it : 

Threace, wbou ancient walk around her acSt 

StUl hear the tierce and nones of neighbouring sbrine, 
Was chaste and sober and withont turnup 

No golden ohaina, no croasei, that glittering abinttt 
Kor sandalled dames had she, nor bordered Mne 
That from the wearer drew the gazer's ejne ; 

She made not then the father's heart to groan 

O'er daof^iten' Uitbs, for then the year and dower 
Had not. this dde or that, doe bounds outgrown, 

No homes imdwelt in bad she in that bouTt 

Not then had come a new Sardanapal 
To show a wanton duunbering's evQ power, 

BelUndon Beiti saw I girdled go 

With bone and leather, and I saw bis bride 
Tmn from her mirror with no painted show: 

A Neili and a Veccliio, too, I spied, 

Cootuit with dress, where plain boff met the eye. 
Their wives with flax and spfaidle occupied. 

O happy they I — and each might certain die 
Of her own bnilal-place, and none was yet 
For France left lonely In ha bed to tie. 
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TUs o'er the cradle watchM care did Bet, 

And hntihed her iniaiit with the babbling speech) 
Which doeth in parents hearts delight beget ; 

That firoin her distaff would the long thread reach, 

And as she convened with her family, 
Of Trojans, Flesole and Rome, would teach, 

Men then had sera with fall as wondering eye 

A Cianghella or a Sahorell 
As DOW a Clocinnate or Comelie. 

To sudi fair life, where all sped calm and well 

True life of citizenS) to such a share 
In dtizenship tme, to such hostel, 

' Did Mary ^ve me, caDed by many a prayer 

To that your old baptistery, wherdn 
Christian's and Cacciagolda's name I bare. 

(pLUUPTtK,) 

These are the words uttered ia Paradise by Dante's 
ancestor Cacdaguida to his gnuidsoo, but, to tell the 
truth, the customs of the good old time were, as ever, 
only ruder, DOt better. 

Until then Florence, despite all her acbievonenta, had 
been a relatively insignificant towa Rome was the 
imperial dty, the place of coronation. Venice was one of 
the first powers in Europe, the Lombards were the re- 
doubted foes of the Emperor, I^sa ruled Corsica and 
Sardinia, Genoa rivalled her and Venice, Bolc^a shone 
by the glory of her schools. Ftorence was the last in the 
line, but now her time had come. For the second time 
she broke her walls and surrounded herself with the third 
and last The great and celebrated buildings were b^un 
and the first great names meet our eyes. Until then the 
town had been a dull mass ; now individualities began to 
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detadi themselves from the crowd^a sure sign that the 
dark age was over. 

In politics the town generally had stood on the Church's 
side, in the War of Investiture as well as against the 
Hohenstaufens ; but now the struggle between Guelfs and 
GhibelliDes first began to stir and to shake the itunost 
life of the city. Parallel with it went on the discord 
between the nobility and the common people, by which, as 
in ancient Rome the complicated Florentine constitution 
was formed. The interior history of the city became full 
of dramatic interest with constant revolutions, turbulent 
street riots and wild rebellious uprisings of the peojde. 
A few brilliant or sturdy figures detached themselves 
from the angry crowd; th^ do but pass the scene to 
perish, the catastrophe of their tragedies being either the 
scaffold or exile. Beautiful episodes in the drama are 
the flowery feasts and the love-affairs, graceful or bloody, 
flrtiich were glorified by the great poets of later years. 
The scene is the ever more glorious city, art and artists 
play their parts, the drama becomes ever more varied and 
broader, Rome and the emperors take part in it — Charles V, 
besieges the town for a Medicean pope's sake, and 
Michael Angelo directs the constructbn of fortifications 
against him — until it gradually runs out like so many 
dramas of history and ends in despotic rigidity. 

The time of Dante's life marks but its beginning. The 
citizens were divided into the " Grandi," that is, the mem- 
bers of the old nobility, and the people. The rich mer- 
chants, who were called the "popolo grasso," soon were 
separated from the rest of the people, who in their tnm 
became divided into the lesser guilds and into the " plebe 
minuta," the working class. The incessant conflicte, 
against which the judicial officers proved of no avail, led 
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in Florence, as in many otho' towns, to the institution of 
the "podeatA," that is, a foreign nobleman being intrusted 
with its government, or rather with the highest judicial 
power. 

Only an honest and powerful man of noble and, of course, 
foreign birth could be elected to that t^ce. His salary 
varied according to the importance and opulence of the 
town be was called to govern. We know of " podest^ " 
who received 1500 gold florins. On his arrival in the 
town, the knights and the common people, the bishop and 
the ez-podesti at their head, went out to meet him. Some- 
times he was greeted by maidens bearing green branches. 
On entering the dty he went to a church to pray, after which 
he swore to observe the statutes, and summoned a general 
assembly for the next Sunday. His court and his chanceiy, 
bis notaries, judges, armed men afoot and on horseback, 
bis marshals and knights, were all foreigners, whom be 
brot^t with him. He was clad in a scariet robe, but 
during his term of office he was neither allowed to leave 
the town, nor to dice out with any of the citizens, nor 
even to have social intercourse with them, so deep was the 
mistrust of the parties. Another condition generally im- 
posed on the podest^ was his being forbidden to bring a 
wife with him. The first podestk was called to Florence 
io the year 1 207. 

The Florentine chroniclers and historians record that the 
great party-dissensions first broke out in the year 1215, 
But we know, as Dr. Davidsohn has pointed out, that loi^ 
before that time, and particularly about the year 1 170 wild 
turmoils and party-struggles raged in the streets of Flor- 
ence, in iriiich barricades were thrown up, from all towers 
projectiles were shot, houses were burnt and torn dovhi- 
But, strange to say, all this entirely fell into oblivion, and 
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the origin of the great wan of the parties was traced back 
to a love-affiur of a Buondelmonte, who had been engaged 
to a lady of the Amidd, but, a few days before' that fixed 
for the wedding, clandestinely married the beautiful 
Aldruda, the dauj^ter of Messer Fortiguerra Donati. The 
offended family took council with thetr friends, and the 
debate running on to some length, Mosca de' Lamberti, 
whose punishment Dante witnessed in hell, ended it with 
the- famous words, " Cosa fatta capo ha." * On the next 
day Buonddmonte was slain on the old bridge at the foot 
of the acdent statue of Mars. 

From that time the nobility and the people also were 
divided into the twohistorical parties; but one must be care- 
ful not to overvalue their names. Not Church and Emperor 
were the essential causes of discord for the Italian Cuelfs 
and Ghibellines. They only incliaed to one of these two 
powers to back thdr proper aims and interests. Ndther 
was it, as sometimes has been said, an uprising of Guelf 
patriots against the foreign yoke ; in Floreace, for instance, 
the Guelfs favoured the French policy to such a degree 
that it became the universal belief that the lily in their o>at 
of arms was derived from the French lily, and had beea 
transferred to the Florentine sbidd on thdr own demand 
and by spedal permission of the French king.-]- No, all the 
countless causes of dissension which can and will arise in 
so troubled a time and in a country so torn in itsdf, all the 
many conflicting interests, the differences of races, classes, 
and rival dties, the combat of great ideas as well as the 
smallest local enmities and family feuds, were all covered, 

* " A thing done it orer. " 

t The Gnetb In ths year 1315 hid chosen the red liljr in a white 
&eU,irUIe the ChibeUines kept to the old ihiald with the white HI; in 
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and in each town differently, by the names of the two great 
parties. The only thing common to all was strife. 

In Florence the chiefs of the Ghibellines were the family 
of the Uberti, and, assisted by the Hoheostaufens, they 
were victorious for a while. Frederic sent his natural son 
Frederic of Antioch to Florence as podestft. 

The Guelfs left the city and thdr towers were de- 
molished. This happened in the year 1249. Two years 
afterwards Frederick II. was dead, and the people imne- 
diately called back the Guelfs. Hie Florentine people 
assembled in the Church of San-Lorenzo, where the first 
democratic constitution was decreed. It organised itself 
under 1 10 banners, twenty-four for the town and eighty- 
six for the open country. At their heads stood the 
" Capitano del popolo," who, like the podesti, had to be 
a foreigner. Both held the offices of chief-justices of 
the town. The h^best legislative ppwer was conferred 
on the twelve "Anziani," two for each of the six town- 
quarters. The popular origin of this revolution, which 
was called the "Popolo vecchio" (something like "old 
popular constitution"), is made manifest by a law which 
fixed the permitted height of the towers on the noblemen's 
palaces to 180 feet instead of 320, as it had been before. 
The Ghibelliae nobility refusing to submit, and conspiring 
against the constitutton, first its leaders, and then, in the 
year 1258, the whole party was banished from the town. 
They assembled at Siena, always hostile to Florence^ *°d 
prepared for armed resistance. " Better die on the spot 
than miserably wander through the wide world," said their 
chief, Farinata d^li Uberti. King Manfred sent Count 
Giordano Lancia with 800- knights to their reinforcement. 
Thecity of Florence equipped an army of 30,ooo.men on 
foot and 3000 horse, nevertheless at Montaperti they were 
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totally defeated. That was the battle " which made the 
Arbia flow in colour red," and of which one may hear the 
Sienese proudly boast to this day. The Guelfs retired to 
Lucca, and — a fact highly characteristic for the Italian 
parties — applied for help to Conradin of Hdienstaufen, 
who then was a boy of twelve years. The onbittered 
victors wanted to destroy Florence, and it was saved only 
by the very decided resistance of Farinata the " High- 
minded," as Dante calls bin, who finds him in hell lying 
among the heretics in their fiery coffins. He declared 
that be would rather turn his sword against his allies than 
sufier Florence to be destroyed. The constitution was 
abolished. Count Guido Novello was elected podestA, and 
during five years the GhibelUne nobility ruled Florence 
with a high hand. After this term Manfred was forced 
by his own precarious situation to call back Giordano 
with his auxiliaries, and soon after fell himself, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1266, in the battle of Benevento against Charles 
of Anjou. This was the end of the handsome fur-haired 
King Manfred, whose name was glorified by so many bards, 
and of whom a French trtmvire sang the following verses : 

Biaas chevalier et pretu 
Et eage fa llainfrcrit, 
De tontsB bonnes tiches 
Eotidiles et cottrtab^ 
Eo lol ne Eilhdt rieni, 
Forsque Mal«in«Qt ic^ ; 
Mais c«tte fante est lalde 
En contes et en R<^ 

In vain had be asked the Pope for peace. Qement 
answered : " Let King Manfred know that the time of 
grace is over. There is time for all, but all is not in time. 
The Utro already steps forth in arms, the axe is laid to 
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the root." Charles refused burial to his corpse. The 
Frendi soldiers, however, full of admiratioa for the gaUsDt 
imnce, buried him against tbeir king's wiU. But the papal 
legate, the Archbishop of Cosenza, of the bouse of Pigna- 
telli, ordered the corpse to be dug out again and to be 
thrown away, because of his having died ezcommumcated 
by the Church. Nevertheless Dante, in the seventh canto 
of Purgatoiy, meets one "who was fauvhaired, hand- 
some, and of graceful looks, but his brow was split by a 
sword-cut," and who on bis astonished question gives 
answer: 

Salvatton Is not lost by a prleet's curse, 
And ever may eternal love ^ve grace. 

The Guelfs in Tuscany immediately began to stir; 
an attempt of the Ghibellines to reconcile them being 
foiled, Guido Novello left Florence accompanied by 1500 
knights. In the meantime Conradin had passed the Alps. 
The Gudfs, who seven years before had called on bin to 
assist them, now applied to Charles, who sent the Count 
of Montfort with 800 French kni^ts to them. Without 
waiting for bis arrival, the Ghibellines left the city for 
ever, on the Saturday of Easter 1267. Two years before 
that event Dante was bom. Henceforth the town was 
Guelf. The Ghibellines' estates were confiscated and 
divided, and the " Capitani di Parte Guelfa," that is, the 
heads of the Guelf party, henceforth were the chiefs of the 
town. 

This result by no means implies that the town was the 
Church's. Besides, the great combat had, as almost all 
protracted historical struggles do, led to quite different 
results than those which the conflicting parties had fought 
for. The Eminre and the Papacy had killed each other. 
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In the great theocratic sense of the mediaeval ideal they 
had ceased to exist The Empire bad died with 
Frederick II. The Papacy fell fifty years later with Boni- 
face VIII. Henceforth th^ worid-dominatinj; power not 
only had to abandon all hope of ever becoming established 
in fact, but ms not even acknowledged as a rig^t. Hence- 
forth there was no longer one cotoprehensivc empire in 
Europe, but national states, or groups of sudL The old 
imperial and theocratic ideas still lived on in the minds of 
the peq>le, but only to prove their practical impotence. 
France henceforth was France, Germany was essentially 
Germany, and Florence was the republic of Florence, no 
inconsiderable power among the others. 

Tile dty, though it bad become Guelf throughout, was 
not on thia account more settled or peaceful The social 
preponderance of the nobility, and the consequent dis- 
content of the people, caused constant dissension and 
troubles, until they led to the famous second democratic 
revtdution of 1282, whidi was a bloodless one, and was 
called the ," secondo popolo." By the new constitution 
the guilds were made the basis of the town's government; 
there were seven higher guilds: i, the lawyers; 2, the 
clothiers; 3, the money-changers; 4, the wool manufac- 
turers; 5, physicians and pharmacists; 6, si^-merchaots; 
7, the furriers. The five lesser guilds were : i, the small 
merchants of cloth ; 2, the butchers ; 3, the shoemakers 
and stocking-weavers; 4, the carpenters and masons; 5, 
the smiths and ironworkoB. Later on were added nine 
" small guilds " of the smaller mechanics. At the head 
of the administration were placed six Ptiots, " to super- 
intend the treasury, to deal justice to all, and to protect 
the weak and the powerless against the great and 
strong." An electoral committee, consisting of the 
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retiriDg Prion, the couodllora, the heads of the guilds, 
and assessors appointed by the committee itself, elected 
in secret and complicated ballot 126 Priors for forty- 
two months, six of whom were drawn by lot to govern 
the town in bums of two months. While their term 
lasted they dwelt in the Palazzo del Popolo. The 
highest judicial power remained in the hands of the 
podesta, the military command in those of the Capitano 
del Popolo. 

A whole system of councils participated in the govern- 
ment, and thus limited the power of the "Signori," as the 
Priors were also called. Only the drafting of the laws 
and the introduction of them in the Council fell to thdr 
office. But even that they were bound to do in common 
with the "Savi," the "wise men," and with the heads of 
the guilds who had the right of sitting and voting in all 
assemblies. The " Savi," or " Bvoai Uomini " (good men), 
were twelve or fourteen in number, and deliberated either 
alone or with other " Savi " selected from the different 
quarters, or with the heads of the guilds. Then there was 
the " Consiglio spwciale " or " di Credenza," and the *' Con- 
siglio generale" of the "Capitano del Popolo," wbidt 
assembled in the episcopal palace, and later on in San 
Piero Schera^^o. Further councils were the " ConsigUo 
generale" of the Three Hundred, and the "Consiglio 
spedale" of the Ninety " Del Comune." Both were pre- 
sided over by the podesta. From the year 1289 there 
existed a sixth council, that of the Hundred, which was 
o>mposed of " popolani " alone, for preliminary delibera- 
tion on the public expenses and other difficult matters. 

This constitution was far from being stable, and its 
changes were manifold. But its state at the time when 
Dante took an active part in the politics of his native city 
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was much as described. Whatever the Priori bad discussed 
and settled either for themselves with the capitano or the 
podesti or with their different assistant coundllors had 
topass through all the coundls one after the other. This, 
of course, caused much talking and debating and referrinib 
and the whole proceeding was rather long-winded. Seme- 
times the debate seems to have been lengthened, as it were, 
with consdous mockery. An ambassador from Lucca 
asking when the Florentine army would set out against 
the Pisans, seven different sessions, of councils were 
summoned from Hay 7 to 35 to answer his question; 
at the end be was baffled by the reply that the army 
would move on a certain day unless there should occur 
anything new, or' any cause should arise which would 
make it advisable to postpone the march. All the coundls 
invariably had to be consulted on anything that was 
against the constitution, as well as on all important pro- 
posals, expenses and similar questiona. Other matters 
belonged to the competence of only one coundL AA^thin 
the first fortnight of their o£Sce the Priors were bound to 
summon a geooal assembly of the people, in irtiicb evccy 
dtizen had the right of motion. In case of need, eztra- 
ordinaiy assemblies of the people were summoned; it 
was in such a meeting that Dante, the motion bdng to 
grant the Pope's request of assistance in his war against 
the Cobnna, gave bis voice: fmtd nihil Jiat. The Savi 
and the Capitudini were summoned by special messengers, 
all the other councillors by heralds, trumpets, and bells. 
The rig^t of first q>eech in the assembly belonged to the 
podestft, but if be was represented by one of his judges, 
or whenever the capitano was alone, the first word was 
the tatter's. Then followed the different orators; the 
voting was performed by rising from the chain, in impor- 
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tant cases b7 little balls of lead, which were thrown either 
into a white orn, on whidi was written the Latin word 
" sic " (yea), or into a red one, on which was written " non." 
In common cases the absolute majority decided, sometimes 
two-thirds were required. The " consigliere " had to be 
twenty-five years old, and was elected for six months by 
the Priors, and different " Savi " for each quarter. When 
this term had elapsed, he could not be re-elected before 
another six months had past. The elected councillor was 
bound to swear that he would attend the sittings and 
stay until the close, unless the mover of the bill ga'-e him 
pennissioD to ga For absence without leave he was 
fined from two to twen^ $0^1'. In the protocols kept by 
the notaries we find many absences notwithstanding, and 
' all kinds of excuses. One councillor declared that he had 
been still in bed, another that he had not heard the 
bell. Whosoever could swear to this, and could prove 
that he had been out^de the town, was excused; there- 
fore many coundllors stgoumed in the country as much 
as possible. 

This constitution was complicated, ponderous, snd yet 
most unsteady, but it aUowed freest range to all ten- 
dencies, all powers in the state partaking on an almost 
equal footing in the government. The town was like a 
strong electric friction machine, with the electric force 
streaming from countless points snd buttons. And always 
the atmosphere arotmd it was heavily charged. But no 
one-^dedness was possible, every dtizen being business 
man, politician and warrior at the same time. 

Ten yesrs later the constitution was again revised amid 
great turmoil, and developed in a democratic sense. The 
leader' of the popular party' was a nobleman, Giano della 
Bella. By his efforts the small corporations were allowed 
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to share in the govemment* At the same time, thirty- 
ttiree noble families were for ever excluded from all public 
offices, a number of " privilegia invidiosa" were created for 
the nobility. Whenever a common citizen was killed by 
a ooblemaD's fault, the palace of the noblemaD was de- 
stroyed and all members of his family held responsible. 
Two witnesses or public report were sufficient to convict a 
nobleman. To sustain the people's authority a new 
military organisation was established, at the head of 
which was placed the " Gonfaloniere della Giustizia " (Stan- 
dard-bearer of Justice). Under the command of this 
officer stood ei^ty companies, each of fifty men, whose 
service was limited to the town itself, and who in their 
banner bore the 'scutcheon of the Florentine people, which 
was a red cross in a white shield These laws were 
executed as parties will execute laws; not a year had 
passed before the houses of the Galigai f were demolished 
because one of the family had murdered a Florentine 
citizen in France. " The Grandees," Dino says, " vehe- 
mently complained of these laws, and to those who 
executed them they said: 'A horse in running touches a 
citizen's face with its tail, a nobleman in a throng uninten- 
tionally kicks a citizen, he complains, and because of such 
trifles a man is ruined.' " They found ways to render 
Giano della Bella suspect to the people, and he met a 
similar fate with the Gracchi and so many other leaders 
of the ungrateful crowd— death in exile. Villani, who 
belonged to the opposite party, bears witness that he 

* iMtT, io the Tear 1343, Ouy recdved «qiul rights with the greater 
guilds; In the year 1378 the same rights were extended to the working ' 
people. 

f That is the name given by Dlno Compsgni, who was In that year 
Gonfaloniere, and himself records the tact. Villani and MachiavelU 
give another name and also another GonEaloniere, Rubaldo RnfloU. 
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was " the most loyal and honest Popolano of Floreace, 
whose every endeavour was for the common best ; a man 
who sacrificed his possessions to the commonwealth and 
never enriched himseir." Dino Compagni likewise says: 
" He was a bigh-minded man, and so bold, that he took 
upon himself what others abandoned, and spoke what 
others never dared to utter." Dante was seventeen years 
old when this democratic revolution took place. 

Again the people were divided into two parties. The 
nobility strove to recover their lost rights, and the power 
which they still possessed, in fact, almost amounted to 
more than these rights themselves. The Gbibellines, 
avowed or clandestine, now took the side of the popular 
party, because it stood against the Guelf aristocracy. 
The popular party, however, seems to have behaved rather 
haughtily towards tbe still lower classes, and to have ex- 
cluded what they called the " mob," for we soon shall 
find the latter on the side of the Donati. 

The new parties called themselves " Black " and 
" White." The names were derived from a bloody family 
feud which had broken out in Pistoia in consequence of 
a cruel vengeance between the " black " and the " white " 
Cancellieri, and which by the Florentines declaring for 
one or the other party in the subject town had been 
carried to Florence. Messer Corso Donati was the leader 
of the Blacks — "a knight after the fashion of the Roman 
Catiline, but more cruel than he, of noble blood and 
handsome appearance, a perfect orator with the finest 
manners, acute mind and the very worst disposition," that 
is Dino Compagni's description of him.' The very begin- 
ning of his career was a violence done to the law, for he 
liberated a criminal of noble birth with armed force. In 
the battle of Campaldino it was he who decided the victory 
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by a cavalry attack, which he bad been forbidden under 
penalty of death to make. His sister Piccarda, who was 
a nun, he carried off from her convent by force and 
manied her to one of his friends. He was said to have 
poisoned his wife. For the law and the citizens he always 
ahd openly showed the utmost contempt. Yet the people 
admired him in spite of their fear. "Ewiva U Baronel " 
was the ay heard when on his black horse he rode 
through the streets of Florence. " This Messer Corso," 
ViUani says, " was the most intelligent knight, the most 
courageous and best orator, the most able and bmous 
politician of his time in Italy, a man of stroi^ passions 
and great enterprise." He was Dante's kinsman by mar- 
riage and his bitterest enemy — " The founder of all evil," 
Dante calls him, and in " Piu^tory " Buonagiunta pre- 
dicts his fearful end. 

Against him stood the leader of the " Bourgeoisie," 
Vieri de' Cerchi, as proud and brave as the other, but 
irresolute and incapable. The Cerchi were the first mer- 
chant bouse in Europe. They had bought the palace of 
the banished Count Guldi, and "imitated the behaviour 
of the nobility," as the chronicler tells, " nouveauz-riches " 
of the thirteenth century. The " Intellectuels " of the 
city were all on their side. It is interesting to read in 
Dino's book, who equally belonged to the White party, by 
. what reasons, according to his opiaion, influential Floren- 
tines had been decided to follow either party. Guido 
Cavalcanti had done so " because he was a personal enemy 
of Corso Donati," Naldo Gherardiiu " out of hatred against 
the Manieri," ManettoScali "because he was kinsman to the 
Cerchi," Berto Freacobaldi " because they had lent him a 
good deal of money," Goccia Adimari f because he had • 
fallen out with his family," the young Bernardo Adimari 
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" out of good fellowship," those of the house of Tosa " to 
defy Mesaer Rosso, their kinsmas." 

Both parties sought allies outside. Dooati courted the 
favour of the Pope, the others inclined to the Gbibellines. 
Civil war had become inevitable, and it broke out with 
wild bloodshed in the year after the Jubilee, 1301; but 
this event being also the catastrophe of Dante's life, who, 
energetic and impulsive as he was, had become deeply 
engaged in the politics of his town, must be reserved to a 
later chapter. 

Loud are the laments of Dante, of Dino Compagni on 
this time " of wrong, of scaodal, of fury and of fratri- 
cide." To us it appears like a dramatic piece, in whose 
conflicts the powerful and interesting characters of the 
time were formed and sharpened. The great man who 
was entangled in it and became its victim has shed a 
personal tragic splendour on this strife, which makes it 
more attractive than those of other cities. And amidst 
all this trouble the city rose to ever greater power and 
beauty. At the same time, with these internal dissensions 
and these strivings for the constitution, wars were fought 
and victories gained against Arezzo, Pisa and other neigh- 
bouring towns. In the short intervals between the erup- 
tions of public wrath the fervid spirit of useful life and 
the exuberant joy of this healthy generation continued to 
celebrate its gladsome feasts. In every town of Tuscany 
there were social clubs, whose members enjoyed and 
spent their life carousing in merry wastefulness. The 
city became ever more beautiful. Dante's friend, Giotto, 
delivered art from the rigid forms of the earlier times, and 
painted his frescoes in Florence, as in Padua and Assisi, 
with all his severe simpUcity, which seems so character- 
istic of his time, and which reappears in the beautiful 
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lines and cheerful colours of the tower he built in Florence, 
which seems to rise into the air, as it were, on wings. In 
the year 129S Amolfo di Cambio began the construction 
of the " Palazzo del Popolo," which, with its strong and 
powerful forms, its sturdy battlements, and its slender 
and daring tower, more, perhaps, than any other town hall 
to this day reflects the spirit of its time, a true sign of old 
popular sovereignty. In its neighbourhood stands the 
Palazzo del Podesti, with its wonderful courtyard, where 
the stone coats of arms 00 the walls tell of the old podest&s 
of Florence, and on the corridor of the first floor the bells 
are ranged which rang to the uproar of those far-gone 
days ; then the light Church of the Franciscans of Santa 
Croce, Santa. Maria Novella, where the frescoes of M artini 
and Taddeo Gaddi, though belonging to a later period, 
more than others seem to be imbued with the spirit of 
Dante. It was a city, with a small kingdom's power, in 
exuberant growth. And then, in the year of the Jubilee, 
Giovanni Villani saw Rome decayed and fallen, and thinking 
of his native town arising in such splendour, resolved to 
write his chronicle, which is among the best historical 
works of the Middle Ages, and in -wiuch a veiy important 
ebapter is devoted to Dante himself.- 

Villani, of course, simply told what be had seen and 
heard. Every human brain is a camera obscura, but the 
lens through which the rays enter will refract them at very 
different aogles. We shall find the same world through 
which until now we have walked in ever narrower circles, 
totally changed and altered in Dante's head. We shall 
find it arranged as a wonderful, immense building; we 
shall enter a cathedral, the foundations of which are hud 
in the depths of hell, and reflect all the horrors and 
crimes of those wild and cruel times in the terrible judg- 
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ment which the wrathful Deity of mediaeval Cfaristendom 
deals. Then we shall mount on serene and lucid stairs, 
leading on, through penitence to puriBcation, to a splendour 
of dazzling Ugfat, such as never poet before or after him 
koew bow to evoke in men's fancies, as painters na; 
perhaps have dreamt but never known to paint. And in 
every part of this cathedral we shall encounter the men 
who lived in the world we have tried to describe, and from 
the howling yells deep below, through the slow, penitential 
chants of the stairs, up to the blessed choirs in the celestial 
space, there sounds one music of many-sounding har- 
monies, in which the voices of all speakers join — the terse 
rime of Dante. 

But the "Divine Comedy" is not only an image of the 
time, it does not only assemble the souls of men in its three 
realms, it is at the same time the secret interior path of 
Dante through his life. And thus through his life we shall 
follow him. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE WORK OF DANTE 

Dante's life lies in his work. It is a microcosm, a minute 
universe ; dear and brilliant with colours like a ciystal 
ball it lies before us, in the firm structure of the ierxa ritmi, 
so indissoluble th^ sot one single verse could be taken out 
without destroying the whole ; incredibly small if com- 
pared to the life-work of Shakespeare or Goethe^ and yet 
the ideal of all poetry is fulfilled in it. The Self and the 
World, which are inseparably mixed in eveiy human soUl, 
are, as it were, caught and reproduced in verse, as mysti- 
cally and incomprehensibly reflected in each other as 
they are in reali^ ; an eternal image of both the human 
soul and the world as they were in those days. 

But of the story of this man who bequeathed us the key 
to his time, to whom his beautiful town owes its highest 
and most attractive charm, we know but little. The few 
facts of Dante's life which are indubitable are soon told.* 

* Moetof the *o-call«dUognfluM of Dante uVroituncMbiuidcd 
Oft improbable baditioiM and aibitnry Bappoddona " (Scwrbuanl}. It 
wu necesHiy to pat to a Mvere tmt the oft«a contradictory aotkes 
which his contsmpoiarles left as, aod to make cantiona nse of the 
important allnsioiu in his mitliigs. Not before oar own centnrr, or 
rather not nntil the last decades of it, did critical hiatoriani contrive to 
lay bare a meagre thread irbich may serve as to follow the develop- 
ment of hit vork. 
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It were a just cause of wonder that coDtemporaries have 
so little to tcU of a man like Dante, and certainly some 
notices were lost in the course of so many ^es. 

But, in general, Dante's contemporaries bad other cares 
than to tell of Dante. For the men of the thirteenth cen- 
tury Dante was not at all the Dante whom we know, as 
little as for those of the sixteenth century Shakespeare 
was our " Shakespeare." He was simply Dante Alighieri 
of St. Peter's Gate in Florence, a scholar, of whom it was 
known that he bad written some fine poems, just as 
Shakespeare was to bis countrymen a glove-maker's son 
from Stratford, a player, who used to compose plays for 
the stage. 

When he came to old age he had acquired some fome, 
though in his latest years he still could write : 

It would be vain to tell 3n>ii ifho I un, 
Becanae my name does not yet soond afar ; 

but perhaps none of his countiymea had a perfect notioD 
of his overpowering greatness, of the breadth and depth 
of bis genius, of the gigantic edifice of his fancy, for 
which he laid tia foundation slowly year after year by 
his studies, by his writings, by the events of his life — 
foundations which were so far stretched that nobody's 
eye was sharp enough to encompass their circumference; 

To explain this pheDomenon, which repeats itself 
throughout all histoiy, Brandes has used the following 

"When a man is twenty steps in advance of his own 
time, everybody will follow him and praise him as the 
guide; but when he is more than a thousand steps ahead 
of his generation he becomes invisible, and long after the 
worid walks in his footsteps." But that is only a simile. 
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No one has an idea of the world existing in another's 
sou], be it great or small ; and just in tbose men who dig 
the deepest shafts and inclose the broadest fields work and 
utterance are slow and incomprehoisible: 

A hut may be built in a few days, but it takes a long 
time before a layman will understand what the foundations 
of a large building are made for, and whether they have 
any architectural meaning at all. It would seem that 
genius works in the same way that the spirits in the 
. "ArabianNigfats"builtAladdin'spaIace — one day it stands 
therc^ but nobody saw how it was coostructtd ; one day 
the book is published, the picture is shown, and nobody 
knows that a life was consumed in making it. 

We have a German proverb : " Don't show a half- 
finished house to a fool," because he never will understand 
what it is to be. When it comes to judf^ng the half- 
finished works of genius, almost all men are fools. That 
was the reason why Dante was not recc^nised. 

With Sbakespedre the cause may have been difierest; 
his works were in such a d^ree the expression of his 
time that they seemed quite natural to his contemporaries, 
as natural as the sea, as the rising of the sun, or the new 
v^ietation of spring seems to be. 

Be this as it may, Dante passed during the first half of 
his life for a young man of good family, who occasionally 
wrote fine poems ; even during the latter half he was 
a rather unimportant, poor, woe-stricken, joyless, wander- 
ing man, who often did not know how to live, better known 
as a politician than as a poet, but even as a politician the 
folk)wer of a vanquished and hated party, a reactionaty 
whose ideals and wishes were never fulfilled and never 
could be. 

AH this and much more gives a tragic feature to his^rtiole 
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life. He is, indeed, one of the most tragic men known to 
history. A man from whose very temperament necessarily 
resulted the most painful conflicts, such as inevitably 
separate a strongly developed, towering personality from 
his time and Us world. No element of tragedy is wanting, 
not even the " Katharsis," the melodious strun with which 
the inlgrimage of his life dosed. So Carlyle describes 
his face on that portrait which, " looking at it, you cannot 
help inclining to think genuine," 

"A most touching face, perhaps of all faces that I 
know the most so. Lonely thoe, painted as on vacancy, 
with the simple laurel wound round it; the deathless 
sorrow and pain, the known victory which is also death- 
less ; — significant of the whole history of Dante I I think 
It is the moumfulest face that ever was painted from 
reali^; an altogether tragic, heart-affecting face. There 
is in it, as foundation of it, the softness, tenderness, 
gentle affection as of a child ; but all this as if congealed 
into sharp contradiction, into abnegation, iscdatioo, proud 
hopeless pain, A soft etliereal soul looking out so stem, 
implacable, grim-trenchant, as from imprisonment of 
thick-ribbed ice I ^f\nthal it is a siloit pain too, a silent 
scornful one : the lip is curled in a kind of god-like disdain, 
of the thing that is eating out his heart — as if it were 
withal a mean insignificant thing, as if he whom it had 
power to torture and strangle were greater than it The 
face of one wholly in protest, and lifelong unsurrendering 
battle against the world. Affection all converted into 
indignation; slow, equable, silent, like that of a god I" 

I said above that we know almost nothing of Dante, 
and yet we all have so much to tell of him personally. 
We may even say : " There is petiiaps no great poet of 
whom we know less and pertiaps none whom we know 
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better. . . ." EmerEOa said so of Shakespeare, but how 
much truer is it of Dante t 

For what is it that we seek to know when we study 
the history of a man's life, or inquire in what town he 
lived, where he got his learning, what society he kept, 
whether he was loved by women and by what women, 
and whom he married, and how he acted in the diffiaent 
situations of his life, how it came to pass that he wrote 
such works ? Why do we hunt for his letters; why com- 
pare his portraits and books? Can these poor facts 
realJy be so interesting to us 7 Is it only a pedant 
schoolmaster's love for dates and names ? 

Or is it the real man whom we seek ? I believe we 
want to know what kind of man was he who stood behind 
all this, and whom we want to know as well in his deeds 
as in his writings. This man has moved us by his book. 
Who was he that wrote such a book, and what kind of 
man was he ? What was his life 7 What provoked him to 
sudi utterance ? That is the source of all bi<^^phy. 

But the most vehement emotions a man can feel, that 
which stirs him deepest,>the true poet will utter in his works. 
No writer may hope to seize a sensible and thoughtful 
reader strongly except by giving expression to that which 
he has felt in his own life, and everybody will paint 
the world as he hunself has seen it ; for this reason we 
find in the books of a true poet the utterances of his 
deepest feelings ; for this reason we see from his books 
how he saw the worid ; for this reason the very soul of a 
man is manifested in his poetical works, whether he wishes 
it or not. Of course it is manifested only to hun who is 
able to read, and very few people know bow to read a poet. 
Yet there are great differences in these manifestations. 
One poet will express himself in a leas intimate a 
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than another. Take Shakespeare, for instance. What 
does Shakespeare the poet tell of Shakespeare the nan 7 
Of course we look into a giant-brain, an immense fancy, 
which reflected the whole world, a mind which followed 
men and women into the most secret folds and ctxners of 
thdr souls ; we must conclude that this man bad drunk 
love and hate to the dregs, that he had seen all the light 
and all the shadows ,tn nature, for he has written the 
" Midsummer-Night's Dream " and " King Lear," he knew 
the most tender beings and the most brutal, for he created 
PerdiU as well as Caliban and Falstaffwith his society of 
revellers; we know this man must have felt the whole 
depth of human misery and the deepest indignaUon at the 
depravity of men ; if he had not, he could not have written 
" King Lear" and "Timon of Athens." Yet all this we 
can only say at large, in general, and the results of George 
Brandes' new boqk, in which he seeks to reconstruct the 
psychological history of Shakespeare out of his works, 
seem very questionable. For nowhere in all his plays 
does Shakespeare show his own face ; he is always behind 
the scenes. 

Goethe is quite different In him the poet's mask is much 
more transparent The periods of his development may 
bcsharply traced ; on many pages in "Werther," " Faust " 
and " Wilbelm Meister " the veil is so thin that it seems 
torn, it is only Goethe himself who speaks, who tells what 
Goethe felt, what Goethe suffered, what Goethe did and 
what Goethe thought 

Yet we have so many letters of his, so many notices 
of his works and of his writings ; his contemporaries have 
told us so much, that we almost know how he passed 
eveiy day of his life ; so we can no longer decide whether 
we know what we do know from such direct sources ex 
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indirectly from his works. Still, there caa b« no doubt 
that his poetry is more personal and subjective than 
Shakespeare's. 

Now Daote'a style is incomparably more personal than 
Goethe's. He is the hero of all his works, cot a creature 
of the biaio which he may have modelled after bis own 
likeness, as so many poets have done, but he himself: 
Dante Alighieri of St. Peter's Gate in Florence. He loved 
Beatrice. He was in Hell, in Purgatoiy, and in Paradise. 
He himself. He tells us sa We cannot doubt it The 
woid " I " may be encpuntered on every pa^ of his 
poems. All his works are "Truth and Fiction "^"Dicht- 
ung und Wahrbeit") out of his life. Dante's whole 
poetry is nothing but a poetical autobiography. That is 
the feature which makes them so vivid, which forces us 
to such deep participation in his feelings. He is a poet 
of an unheard-of spiritual egoism,', be expresses his 
opinion on every question, on every personage, on every 
event For his own time he must have been modem and 
actual to the highest dtpcc. For does be not mention 
himself and all his acquaintances by name 7 His readers 
could hear what their late cousin had spoken in the flames 
of Hell, or what occupied their sister in Paradise. 

And for this reason he tells us so much more of his time 
than his time had to tell of him. There is but one soul in 
these distant days whose inmost thoughts are laid before 
us and may be glanced over : the soul of Dante. 

And it is for this reason that I said we know him so welt 
Of course we do. We may hear him speak incessantly and 
all his words are weighty. But here again one must be 
able to hear. And it idmost makes one despair to see 
how siUy clever men become when they read a poet like 
Dante, what pedantic methods they adopt, what quibblings 
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instead of sUeot enjoymeot are the fruits of reading Dante. 
Nearly all lack the power of synthesiSi which is necessary 
to obtain a true notioa of the whole from the parts, to 
understand the law of a man's being out of a few facts 
and allusions, and to explain the facts and allusions by 
the law of his being. But what conclusions are formed 
instead from single words, from insignificant sentences 1 
What combinations 1 How literal and superficial are the 
interpretations of scholars who even make pretence ofv 
depth! 

Another common mistake is, that all writers on Dante 
occupy themselves with his opinions instead of inquiring 
into the state of his souL I do not mean this word in a 
religious sense, but I mean the whole icterior state, the 
condition and qualities of the man. 

Scholars have wiriHen very clever and erudite treatises 
on the connection of Dante's three chief works — on bis 
" Geistesgang " — but in every one the question is only one 
of Dante's religious and philosophical opinions; and no- 
where, with the single exception of that slight allusion in 
Carlylc's lecture which I quoted above, is a word said or 
a thought spent on the deeper question : what a terrible 
revoluticm must have taken place in the soul of a man 
who from such a tender, childlike idyll of innocent love 
as the " New Life " came to write such a poem of indig- 
nation and wrath as the " Divine Comedy." 

Most men even say that the time when Dante wrote 
the " Divine Comedy " was a time of peace and of 
quietude of soul. People who say so have not the 
sl^htest notion of what passes in a poet's souL For 
though the man who could write such a work must have 
been firm and sure of hia mission, yet towards the world 
he was filled with trembling rage and indignation : an 
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unquenchable ire against men burned within the same man 
who once, to designate his feeling for all men, had found 
but the one word " love." Scartazzini in his last book 
calls Dante a man of one casting — " a nature of granite.'" 
Not so. He only became so gradually and in his later 
years ; the casting had once been soft and plastic, which 
by the most tragic fate became so hard and granite-like. 

There is but one work which may be compared to the 
" Divine Comedy "—the " Faust " of Goethe. Not only are 
they both poems of humanity, in which the question of man 
and his destiny is treated, in which we are led " From 
Heaven through the World to Hell," or the reverse, but 
the essential resemblance, the reason why I mention 
" Faust," and not the " Messiad," or the " Paradise Lost," 
is again the personal and actual element in both poems. 
They do not treat of Creation and the Fall of Man as 
Milton does, nor of Christ's Passion as Klopstock ; they do 
not chant cosmic poems of long-past times, but Goethe 
and Dante remain in the present — they throw open the 
doors into the mystic r^ons which are ever around us. 
Faust is a modem man, the ideal type of a modem man, 
and Mephistopheles is a highly modem devil ; and modem 
life, that is to say life of Goethe's time, fills every scene 
of the drama. 

The same may be said of Dante. He sings no chant 
of terror, of a distant Hell to come, no hymn on Paradise, 
but on Maundy Thursday in the year thirteen hun- 
dred, when he himself was just thirty-five years old, 
he came to the door of the dead and through a whole week 
about Eastertime he wandered through the realms of the 
dead and tells us with absolute distinctness and with 
trembling agitation what he saw and heard ; we may 
check his every step and the events of evety hour, exact 
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plans of tbe inremal and celestial regions have beea 
designed from his words; every place is described by 
the ibost minute comparisons, the i^ole poem Is one of 
terrific reality. No wonder that the women of Raveana^ 
when he walked in its streets, stepped aside in fear and 
pointed to him sajring : " That is the man who was down 
in hell r 

The second feature, which makes Dante appear the 
most original of all European poets up to his time, is 
related to the first Visions of the spiritual realms had 
been written before his days. He was clearly influenced 
by Virgil's " Aeneid," and the descent to the subterranean 
empire in that poem had been borrowed from Homer. 
There were plen^ of Christian visions too. But the 
descents to hell of andent times were fables and myths, 
those of Christian times were legends composed with the 
object of terrifying unbelievers — the latter almost all of 
as little poetic worth compared with Dante's vision as the 
dd marionette-plays of " Faust " compared with the 
tragedy of Goethe. 

But Dante surpassed bis predecessors not only in - 
artistic qualities, but he gave something thorouj^y new : 
" Where I am sailing none has tracked the sea." 

Dante was bom in a glorious time, in which two kinds 
of poetry prevailed : the chivalrous epic and the song of 
the Minnesingers. He himself b^an with love-poems, 
resembling those of the Proven^ knights ; mediaeval 
religious poetry had influenced him, but his work, if there 
must be a classification at alt, belongs to epic poetry. 

And if we compare the deepest of all these epics, the 
" Pardval," by Wolfram von Eschenbadi — out of which 
Wagner created his musical drama — if we compare this 
with Dante, what a difference! There is scmie fine 
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psychology in Wolfram, some mystic and religious ideas 
are touched id it, but it is only a touch in passing. 

Dante left all known paths and broke through the wall. 
He projected our own life to the right and to the left into 
the spiritual world. His epic is different from all others. 
He tells no story of knighthood and love, nor the 
development of some youi^ hero, his adventures, his 
guilt, and his final happy marriage and arrival in the 
realm which is destined for him ; no, he stood with firm 
foot in the midst of the real world, and there he looked 
above and below, he saw into bis own soul, and around 
him; he saw what passed within him and what passed 
in the souls of other men ; he saw the liistorical catas- 
trophes of his time — the downfall of the mediseval Empire, 
the triumph and downfall of the Church of Rome, 
dynasties extinct and town republics in furious revolu- 
tions, and he did not 'choose to tell some story of 
events happening in this world, and passing through it 
like a thread on which pearls are strung. No; this 
whole immense real worid began to revolve around him 
and to arrange itself in strange mystic circles ; and in 
these circles he caught the whole world and constructed 
it, as it were, anew : the world which liad been but a 
furious vortex of contradictory appearances, of madden- 
ing crime, love, hate, destruction, and new birth, arose 
out of bis brain as that cathedral the foundations of 
which are laid in the darkest and most fearful depths of 
the human soul, in the pool of all sin and damnation — 
which rises in endless d^rees, scales and spires, filled 
with men singing to the highest and most radiant glory, 
to the most godlike trance and ecstasy of which the 
human soul is capable. 

He changed the 'Visible Church into the Invisible, which 
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he saw and made visible. The subject of Dante's poem 
is the whole world. 

The world which is so bewildering and incomprehen- 
sible to the poor human eye became clear to him and 
arranged itself in eosmk order : "Kosmos," "ordeff" or 
" beauty," is the Greek word for the world. 

For Dante wanders through the interior of the earth, 
through its centre, up to the other hemisi^iere — ever 
upwards through the air, through the crystalline heavens 
up to the Empyrean, where the white growing rose of 
Paradise unfolds itself, where Deity is throned and the 
eternal revolution of the world is ruled by Love. 

It arranged itself for bim in a second moral order, in 
three times nine circles, responding to all human qualities, 
all the glories and all the squalidness of the human soul ; 
and this not in cold and philosophic classifications, but the 
circles are filled with well-known fac e s of men, every one 
of whom had lived; their wailing and their joyful singing 
resound in them ; we find the whole world of Dante's day 
rearranged in those wonderful circles. With full right he 
could call it " my sacred song, to which both heaven and 
earth have aet their hand." 

But that is not all ; there soon appears a still deeper 
meaning in the poem ; at the next glance all this mighty 
world disappears — the macrocosm becomes a microcosm; 
we discover that we are no longer in the world, we are 
in a soul ; there is stillness and sighing at the Outset ; 
for belief the lig^t from above is wanting. Raging 
storms come next : these are the passions of the senses, 
hurrying the soul in every direction ; repulsive mire, filth, 
and moisture follow, where gluttony and intemperance have 
made the soul obtuse and dark : seething blood boils 
around murderers and tyrants, and so forth, until the 
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final obduracy keeps the aoul stiff and frozen in the 
deepest and roldest abyssus of hdl. Brighter are the 
stations of penitence. The sluggard must run, the eyes 
of the envious are closed by a thread ; the gluttonous 
fast and famish; the over-hasty lie in immovable quiet ; 
this is the penitent soul which denies itself all that had 
once led it into temptation. 

The same symlralism repeats itself throughout the in- 
creasing joys of Paradise. We perceive that this immense 
moving world is a figure, and that every circle does but 
symbolise a torment, a penance, or a joy of the souL 
The whole mystic wandering is but the path of the soul 
through temptation, penitence, and purgatory to peace, 
eternal blessedness, knowledge and uaity with God. 

It has the same meaning as that of Banyan's " Pilgrim's 
Progress," but is expressed by a far mightier artist and 
poet 

And again a veil drops from our eyes ; it la not only 
the poor Florentiiie Dante Alighieri who walks here, 
who saw all this and found peace — it is the Christian, it 
is Man, who walks the mystic path of the Fall and of 
Salvation. That is the reason why the week of Easter 
was chosen for the pilgrimsge. 

This is the world with all its circles and at the same 
.time a soul, and all that a soul passes through in life ; 
all struggles, all the tortures of penitence, all the joy 
of enlightenment, it is macrocosm and microcosm in one 
picture. 

Not that the interpreters found all this — thqr some- 
times do find more in a poem than the author ever thought 
of; but in the " Divine Comedy " all this not only follows 
clearly out of the whole arrangement and contents of the 
poem, but Dante himself repeatedly directs our attention to 
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the fourfold meaning of his work. And not untU the im- 
mensity of the attempt and the perfonnance has dawned 
on us do we know how to read the " Divine Comedy" and 
only then shall we understand why this poem occupies so 
high a place throughout the world. 
Let us again takie up the comparison with " Faust" 
Both are the poems of humanity, both tell what man is 
meant for, what is the aim of his earthly life — Dante in 
the mediaeval and Christian sense, Goethe in the modem 
sense. The whole change of the world effected by six 
centuries, by the Renaissance, Reformation, Science, and 
the return of Antique Culture is represented in these 
two worls. 

Both treat the problem of the asj^ng souL As the 
pOgrim, Dante, in the course of the " Divine Comedy," 
becomes abstract Man, so the same meaning is obviously 
expressed in the following verses of " Faust " : 

Das was der gancen Menschhdt zngathdlt is, 
Wll ich In meliien innoren Selbst genlessea, 
Hit meinem Gelst daa Hochst' tmd Tiebte greifen, 
Ibr Wohl imd Weh auf melnen Bnsen haafeni 
Und BO mein olgen Selbst zu ihien Selbst ecwelteni 1 

The difference is that Dante solved the problem as a 
Christian by penitence and belief, while the modem Faust 
says, "Wer immer strebend sicb bemOht, den kOnnenwir 
erlOsen," ("Whosoever unceasio^y strives upwards . . . 
him we can save.") More self-reliant, proud and free is the ' 
conception of the modem poet, his God far milder and 
more loving than the bard and ruthless God of medisval 
Christians. He demands no more than a pure and active 
will, soaring to high aims and free from all c^ism. 

Both poems have still another no less grand quality in 
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common ; in both the realms of the soul, the depths and 
the dreams which are in every man's soul are projected 
into-realitf. ^Re ligion has made at all times, out of the 
evil and the pure r^ons in our own soul, heaven and 
hell, gods and devils, and transplanted them into space. I 

Many mta may deny that heaven and hell exist in 
space, but no one can deny that th^ exist within him 
personally, with their torments and joys, and both have 
been expressed and painted in this poem, hard as crystal, 
palpable and vivid, as nowhere else. 

Dante has solved the immense problem by uniting both, 
by leading us through bell and heaven as divisions of 
space, and still never permitting us to foiget that we are 
in a man's soul ; by uniting macrocosm' and microcosm as 
they are united in reality. 

But all this seems still more grand, strange and imposing 
when we trace Dante's life, and see how curiously his path 
led him to his works, and through his works to the last 
and greatest of them, how the first conception of the 
" Sacred Song " dawned in early youth, and filled his soul 
ever more and more ; how his very life led him by every 
step surely and strongly nearer and nearer to the great 
viiuon, how the earthly love for a beautiful woman who 
died early, was purified to celestial love, and led him, as 
by a golden thread, through the labyrinth of life ; here 
again the individual love was united with the divine^ " the 
love that rules the world." 

His soul lies before us transparent as crystal, unfolded 
like a rose; we can see the first small root, the little 
growing buds ; we see the first ray that awakes the bud, 
the first presentiment of coming storms, which will tear 
the rose and bear its odour and its leaves through all lands 
and times. We hear in the poem of his first youth that 
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There one Uvee waking, whom great Iom shall try 
And who ahall teO the damned in heO'a uncett : 
I have beheld the hope of all the blest. 

And he ends his first work when he is still almost a 
boy in Florence, hardly ripened to manhood, with words 
of a strange And; wonderful vision and the resolution to 
work steadfastly, until he shall have told of Beatrice what 
has never been told of any woman on earth. 

We can trace how in the first period of his life all these 
great dreams dawn on him, how in the secfmd he tries in 
vain to enter life, to do as others do, to be active and work 
like ordinary men, how he is thrown back and repulsed, 
understood by nobody and left alone with his dreams and 
the world within him, until alter unheard-of toils he 
expresses all this in that ever-sacred aong which will 
appear holy to men of all times and races and eras ; and 
his task thus being accomplished dies. 
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DANTE'S YOUTH 

In the small grey Gothic Florence^ with its dark and 
crooked streets, smaU squares, the fortified castles of 
noblemen, its many towers, with its churches and ringing 
bdls, its joyous feasts and wild riots, Dante was bom. 

There was no campanile in Florence at that time, no 
Uffi2i, 00 Renaissance palaces ; the construction oif the 
Palazzo Veccbio and of the cathedral bad scarcely been 
b^vn ; serious, quick-tempered men in strange garbs, in 
red and green, brown and white gowns with capes and 
hoods, walked the streets ; there in the quarter called after 
St Peter's Gate, near the Piazra San Maxtihb, stood the 
houses of the Alig^ieri.* There Dante, bnwilli his full 
name, Durante Alighieri, was bom between May i8, 
and June 17, 1265. The dates given by old writers 
are contradictory. Some name the year 1266. But 
from Dante's saying, in the first verse of the " Divine 
Comedy," that when he undertook his descent to hell he 
stood in the middle of the path of life, which, according to 

* The honw vriiich bears the official tablet is certalulr not the honM 
in which Dmale was bom. This has been proved bj Witte. Bat ha, 
too. seems nristafcaa in dSHgaatiiig the hooM in the VU Santa Uar* 
f[herita as the true one. According to a commanicalion, for which I 
am tadebted to Dr. Davidaotao, the houses of the Alighieri so longer 
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the Bible, lasts seventy years, "and the day of bis descent 
being Good Friday 1300, tben from a umilar remark in 
the " Banquet " and various other ciFcumatances> it fc^ows 
that 1265 was the year of his birth. 

That the day fell between May 18 and June 17 
is evident from bis statement that he was bom in 
the sign of the Twins ; for in that year the sun stood in 
the sign of the Twins during the term aforesaid. VHtte 
may peiliaps be right in concluding, from Dante's special ' 
veneration for St Lucia, and from the important influence 
on his life whidi he ascribed to that saint, that he was 
tmni on the day dedicated to her, May 30. The 
family certainty was a noble and ancient one, though it 
did not belong to the "Grand!." It is not likely that 
Boccaccio and the younger Villaiii, who expressly says so, 
should be pistaken in that. It has become a matter of 
controversy whether Dante was of noble descent or not. 
In the catalogue of the noble houses contained in the 
■maks of Giovanni Villani and Machiavelli the name of the 
Alighieri is not to be found. . But Ali^ieri was not then 
a family name — it was the time when family names were, 
firat introduced, but were still unusual except those derived 
from castles and feudal estates — Alighiero was but the. 
name of Daute's father and of his great-grandfather. 
Perhaps they belonged to another of the great Florentine 
families. In the " Divine Comedy," Dante himself speaks 
of the nobility of his blood. His ancestor, Cacciaguida, 
had been knighted by Emperor Conrad III. He had 
accompanied the emperor on his crusade and perished in 
the Holy Land. Besides, the rapidity of Dante's political 
career, the drcumstasce that he could many a lady from 
the first house of the town, that of the Donati, moreover 
that the young King of Naples was one of bis personal - 
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friends — all theae facts seem to prove his noble tnrtb. 
Later on he became a comnum atizea in order to be 
eligible for public office, ailer the nobility had been 
excluded. It is worth mentioning that Aligfaieri is a 
German name, and most probably derived from " Atdiga*/- 
which has about the same significance as the word 
"Shakespeare," meaning " the ruler of the spear." 

The family belonged to the Guelf nobility; they owoed 
houses and estates, but seem to have been deficient in 
ready money — at least the poet himself undoubtecUy was. 
In the year 1260, as Dante concedes to Farinata in the 
town of fire, they were banished with the other Gudf 
nobles, yet his father, Alighiero, seems not to have been 
among the exiled members of the family. Dante's mother 
was called Bella, her family name is unknown ; she died 
- early, perhaps at his birth. His father married a second 
time Lapa - de", Cialuffi, by whom he had two children, a 
son Francesco, who outlived the poet by twenty years, and 
a daughter of unknown name, who married a certain 
Leone Poggi. Both names, CialufB as well as Poggi, are 
plebeian. His &ther, too, died early. In the year 1283 
he is spoken of as a man dead some years. He seema to 
have been a man of no importance. Ina sonnet addressed 
to Dante by his future wife's kinsman, and his own fiiend, 
Forese Donati, Alij^iero is alluded to with undisguised 
contempt. The poem, however, is of a jocose nature, and 
Dante himself is also reviled in it 

It is a strange and well-known fact that Dante, who 
wrote in such a personal style and seldom concealed a 
name, never mentioned, or even so much as alluded to, 
any member of his family in all his verse, neither father 
nor mother, brother nor sister, wife nor children. The 
only exception, if it can be called one, would be the verse 
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in the tigbtb canto of Hell, vfaere \^is{l, passing the 
infernal pool with Dante in the bat^ of Phlegyas, embraces 
bim and says, "Blessed be she who conceived thee t" 
We may ask whether he bad causes for being ulent con- 
cerning tbem, for be mentions his frirads, his love, bis 
wife's relations^ bis ancestor. Yet we know nothing at 
all about bis relations to his family except that bis brother 
occasionally stood surety for his debts, and sometimes 
lent money to him himself. 

We know nothing about Dante^s youth, for what is toki 
by Boccaccio is only invention and fine talk. We may 
-fancy whatever we choose. We may think of little Dante 
as of a fine gifted child, precocious in all his sentiments, 
perhaps a lonely child craving after love, who grew up in 
those small streets near the Piazza San Uartino, in the 
neighbourhood of the houses of the mi^ty families of the 
Donatiand Portinari We do not know who were his 
teachers. Though <» one occauon he calls Bnuietto 
Latini, the author of the "Tresor," his master, it is not 
possible to suppose that this man, who bad been Chan- 
cdlorand Prior of the Republic, and who died in 1294, 
could have been Dante's tutor, as some authors have 
fancied him to be. It is possible, however, that Dante 
bad heard lectures of his, or had profited by bis conver- 
sation, but more likely he referred only to Latiu's works. 
From bis first work, the " Vita Nuova," we may gather 
that at the time he wrote it, which was in tbe third decade 
of his life, he read and wrote Latin, had mastered Pro- 
venfal and French, had read the poets of these languages, 
and had studied Dialectics and Natural Sdoice. It is not 
impossible that be passed some time at a university, most 
probably at that of Padoa or at Bok^ina. His serious 
■ and inquiring soul certainly in tonic mgr or .odier gained 
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more than most of the companions of his youth did. But 
his immense knowledge, his all-comprehensive reading, 
was, as he himself tells us, not acquired until much later. 
We see him, grown up, in the sodety of young Floren- 
tine noblemen, one of whom, the poet Guido Cavalcanti, 
he calls " the first of his friends." Guido was the son of 
Messer Cavalc&nte de' Cavalcanti, of one of the first Guelf 
families of the town. Sacchetti, the novelist, calls him " a 
man who, perhaps, had 00 equal in Florence." Boccaccio, 
who in the " Decamerone " tells a story about him, says : 
"Guido dt Messer Cavalcante de' Cavalcanti not only was 
one of the best logicians that the world held, and a sur- 
passing natural philosopher, but he also excelled in 
beauty and courtesy, and was of great gifts as a speaker, 
and everything it pleased him to do, and what best 
became a gentleman, he did better than any other." 
According to all witnesses be was brave and imperious, 
full of self-confident pride, reserved, yet of a passionate 
temper. His father, Cavalcante, was a notorious sceptic 
and materialist, and as such was seen by Dante in the 
sixth circle of hell, lying in his fiery cofiSn ; Guido, too, 
passed for a sceptic He was ten years older than Dante, 
and in the tatter's youth had great infiuence on him. He 
seems to have induced Dante to write the " Vita Nuova " 
not in Latin but in the popular, that is, the Italian, lan- 
guage. Dante mentions some other friends, but we do 
not know anything about them. 

He must have been shy, diffident, and of a loving, 
thoughtful and passionate nature; so much we presume 
from his earliest writings. We may imagine that he was ^ 
such from that fine picture ot Grotto's with its rosy and 
tender skin, the soft lips and eyes, and yet such firmness 
about the noutb, such strength in chin and qose. We 
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must imagine biin in tbe gay feasts in Florence, of which 
the dironiclers tell, with their baldechins and tribunes 
hung with wreaths of flowers, the great festival on St. 
Join's Day, when tbe young men, clad in whit^ led by the 
SigncM' d' Amore, went singing and dancing up the street 
'of Santa Felicity, and women and girls also in wreaths of 
flowers partook in tbe festivities, and music and songs and 
ringing bells filled tbe air with joyful sounds. It was 
still the time of fine chivalrous manners, the time of the 
troubadours and of minstrelsy. 

A sonnet of Dante's, which was not included in tbe 
"Vita Nuova," allows tw to glance, as it were, throu^ a 
window into a sunny room, into the youthful life of ' 
Dante: 

Gnldo, I vlsb that Lapo, thoa, and I, 
Could be by tpells coQTqred, as it wen now, 
VpOD a barqae, with all the winds that blow 
Aloi^ all seas at oar good will to hie. 
So no niiachaace or temper of the akjr 
Should mar our conne with ^e or cmd sl^ ; 
Bnt we, observhig old companionship. 
To be companions still shonld iMig ihattSty. 
And Lady Joan, aad Lady Beatrice, 
And her the thirtieth on my roU, with as 
Should oor good ¥rlxard set, o'er seas to move 
And they three ever to be weD at eaae. 
As we shonld be, I tUnk, If this were thns. 

(ROBBBTTI.) 

Does it not seem as if the half-happy, half-longing mood 
of these entfausiAtic youths, revelling in the dreams of 
love and ardent friendships, were all expressed in this 
poem? A passage in the "Vita Nuova" confirms what 
we gather from this sonnet, that these young fellows had 
DUmbered sixty of tbe ladies and maidens of the ciQr, who 
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to them seemed birest, and well knew the number by 
which each of them was deugnated. Friend Lapo's 
sweetheart, rn»n some cause or other, is named only in 
this "jargon." 

Another poem of Dante's from the same time is the 
following: 

Lost AD Saints' hol^-day, «ven now gona by, 

I met a gatheiisg of daouuels ; 

She that cam« first, aa one doth who excels, 

Had Love with her, bearing her CMnpany ; 

A flams bnmed forward through her eteaiUut c^e, 

As when hi living fire a qrfilt dweUsj 

So, guliig with the bddness wUch pcevaili 

O'er doobt, I knew an angel visibly. 

As ihe pasaed on, abe bowed her mild iftproof 

And aalntatiop to all men of worth, 

LUtlng the soni to solemn tbonghts aloot 

Id heaven itself that lady hiid bet Urth, 

I think, and is with ns for onr behoof: 

Blessed are they who meet her cm the earth. 

(ROSSETTI.) 

We know a few of Cavalcanti's love afiairs, and we 
know from the "Vita Nuova" tliat Dante himself, from 
his ninth year, adored a girl whom he had seen in a 
blood-red dress, and who was a year younger than he 
was, with a boyish shy and happy love. 

But, most certainly his time was not only devoted to 
studies, to sodety and to love, but to the ezerdse of arms 
also; indeed, in the year, 1289, Dant^ then a man 
of twenty-four, stood in the ranks, and on July 1 1 in 
the same year took part in the battle of Campaldino, 
where the Florentine Guelfs, 15,000 men strong, defeat^ 
the QubeUioesand the people of Arezzo. It was this 
same battle which Cano Donati, the unruly leader of the 
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FloreotiDe horse (who afterwards became his relative and 
his enemy), decided by an act of insubordiaatioo, and first 
made himself a name. What Dante felt in this battle is 
described by himself in a fragment of one of his letters, 
quoted by Lionardo Aretino, in which he says: "At 
this time I was io arms, no longer a boy, and felt much 
fear and afterwards great joy because of the changeful 
events of the battle." Some verses in the twenty^^econd 
canto of Hell prove that Dante served in the Florentine 
camp at the tiege of the castle of Caprona, which in 
August of the same year, after a siege of eight days, sur- 
rendered to the Florentines and their allies, the Lucchese, 
on condition that die garrison be permitted to retire. 
This manydded life, embracing studies and pcditics, war 
and pleasures and .cultured society, altogether reminds us 
of the life of ancient Greeks ; and, indeed, the Italian cities 
have more than one feature in common with the famous 
towns of antiquity, and a culture of dmilar splendour 
devd<^>ed within Uicir walls. 

But no less powerful than these must have been the 
impressions of the great historical events of the time. Of 
the immense war of the great Emperor against the Popes, 
the g^ry and the fall of King Manfred which lay bdiind 
bim, be certainly must have heard people contiQUally tell 
in his cbOdhood, the more so as his own house was in- 
volved in the catastrophe. He was three years old when 
young Conradia was defeated in the battle of Tagliacozzo, 
and beheaded a short time afterwards ; and forty years 
later, as a man of advanced life, he saw a German army 
with Conradin's bloody head in its banner enter Italy 
under the Emperor Henry VII. to revenge that cruel 
deed. ... in vain, bis own last hopes perished with 
the Emperor's death. He was five years old when all the 
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world told with terror how tiie fiunoits captain Guido of 
Hontfort, Kiog Charies' governor in Tuscany, had killed 
young Prince Henry of England in the Church of Antertw, 
Id 1u3 dlghth year the Pope's interdict lay on Florence. 
No bell was penoitted to be niog, no mass was read, no 
{Hiest gave consolation to the dying — a great event for 
the boy as well as for the town. He saw riots and dis- 
cords enough in Florence itself, be listened to the great 
traditions of the city and its parties ; he was a boy of 
thirteen when the banished Qiibelliaes teturaed, fifteen 
when the Sicilian Vespers took pla». In tbe year 1285 
Florence demolished its old walls and buOt new ones, a 
sign of its rising power ; and in 1289, the year of his 
military service, Count Ugolino della Gbenmtesca, with 
bis five Bons, died of hunger in the tower of IHsa, and on 
tbe oi^iosite Adriatic shixe, Fianccsca da Rimini and ber 
Ipver feD by ber husband's sword. In tbe year 1290 a 
terrible fire devastated tbe town ; that same year marked 
a great epoch ia Dante's life, for in it tbe woman irtxMn 
be loved died.' 
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BEATRICE 

About two years later Dante told the 8t«7 of hia love io 
a strange little book, in which, to a aumber of poems 
composed io the course of the preceding ten years, he 
added a commentary ia i»x»e, to explain their meaning 
and cnigin. To this book be gave a very remarkable 
title, calling it the " New Life." It is related io what 
one ffhoiiM call a "holiday style," simply and toucbingly, 
with finest psychologic details, so true and perfect, that 
perhaps do one will ever be able fully to understand it 
who has not experienced similar feelings in early youth. 
It is the bveliest book created in the Middle Ages; all 
softness and tenderness, quiet longing, devout love ; audi 
a tenderness as is inaccessible to-most people of a coarser 
nature. Nowhere do we find a trace of the future energy, 
the sharp lines that seem wrought in steel, the future 
riches of imagination and thought A sea of events and 
strange destinies had to roll by him before the author of 
the "New Life" could become the poet of the "Divine 
Comedy." Of the poems contained in the bode, tbe first, 
as Dante himself informs ua, was composed in his 
eighteenth year, that Im, in 1285. According to the custom 
of tbe time, he sent it to several poets, who anawered it. 
Some of these answers are extant. Among them is a 
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soDnet b; Guido Cavalcaoti, which, as Dante tells us, was 
the true begtniung of their friendship. Though we are in 
a posttion to state that many events told of in the book 
took place in reality, still we cannot venture to say that 
it is simply an " ingenious diary of Dante's love." Dante 
was a most mysterious person, and all that he tells atMWt 
himself is mystical and full of secrecy. His soul always 
walks, as it were, on unearthly paths beside his body. He 
was a man whose inward life was richer and more intense 
than that of other men, who very soon lifted bimselt 
from the platform of ordinary life to a higher sphere, 
carrying up with him whatever be touched ; io his writ- 
ings be gave the most detailed descriptions, not of his 
outward destinies, but of this higher life of his soul; an 
autobiogra|diy of bis inward development, not of his per- 
sonal history on earth ; and just because be chose to throw 
so much light on what passed within him, and so little 
on his destinies in this world, we must renounce all hope 
of ever attaining a full knowledge of the latter. The same 
must be said -of the woman whom he loved and made ' 
famous as none was made before her. Nay, Beatrice is 
the most enigmatic creattire of all literature. Among the 
many women made immortal by the poete who loved 
them, she was exalted to such a height that the dazzling 
tif^t which the poet shed around her hides her from our 
.glances. All his poetry was for her ; his love for her was 
the golden thread, which now for a time deserted, again 
firmly grasped, seems drawn across the labyrinth of his 
life. She, one may say, is the heroine of the " New Life " 
as well as of the " Divine Comedy." In the first he tells, — 
and because he tells it, and because in the "Divine 
Comedy" the same story recurs, we ue forced to 
onutlder it the most important event of his life, more 
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important than the revoluticHi in FlorcDce and an others, for 
a man like Dante must be allowed himself to declare which 
event baa been of h^est and most deddve importance 
lor him, — in the " New Life " he tells, I say, how, when still 
a boy of nine yean, he suddenly fell in love with the little 
girl of dght, whom he saw for the first time in a crimson 
dress, and how " at that moment the sjMrit of life, which 
hath its dwelling in the secretest chamber of the heart, 
began to tremble so violently that the least pulses of Ins 
body shook therewith." <. 

He relates that he saw her many times, until one day, 
after the lapse of nine years, when she was near sixteen, 
he saw her " dressed ^ in pure white, between two gentle 
ladies older than she," and how, " passing through a street 
she tamed her eyes thither what he stood sorefy abashnl 
and by her unspeakable courtesy saluted him with so 
virtuous a bearing that he seemed then and there to see 
the limits of all btessedness," ^d tiow after this he bad 
that marvellotia vision in which £i.^ isa;w her constrained by 
k>ve to eat his flaming heart, that-^stbn which he described 
in his first paem. He tells us .ttow that love completely 
subdued and overcame him, what :hliss and what sorrow it 
cattsed him, what be did to conceal it, and what conse* 
quences followed thereirotn. He leUs tis that he became 
so weak and so reduced that, when people asked him what 
was the matter with him, he could not but tell them 
" Love," " because the thing waa so plainly to be discerned 
in his cotmtenance that there was no longer any means 
to conceal it" But when they went on to ask, "'And for 
whose sake has Love done this?' I looked in their faces 
smiling, and spake no word in return." 

Then he proceeds to tell of new visions, in which Love 
qtpeared to him, and bow, whenever he met ho-, Love 
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oveipowered bun in sucb a degree " that his body bSng 
all subjected thereto remained many times helpless and 
passive." What her salutation was to him is described in 
a particular chapter : " I say that when she appeared in 
any place, and I was allowed to hope for ber wonderful 
salutation, there was no man mine enemy any longer, and 
sucb a flame of charity came upon me that most certainly 
in that moment I would have pardoned whosoever had 
done me an injury ; and if ose should then have ques- 
tioned me concerning any matter I could only have said 
unto him ' Love,' with a countenance clothed in humility. 
And what time she made ready to salute me, the spirit of 
Love, destroying all other perceptions, thrust forth the 
feeble spirits of my eye, sajring : ' Do homage unto your 
mistress,' and putting itself in their place to obey, so that 
he who would might then have beheld Love, beholding 
the lids of my eyes shake." He tells that once, when he 
met her unawares at a wedding, be trembled so that he 
was forced to lean his back against the wall, A while 
after this certain ladies asked him, " To what end lovest 
thou this lady, seeing that thou canst not support her pre- 
sence 7 Now ten us this thing that we may know it, for 
certainly the end of audi a love must be new and worthy 
of knowledge." Thereupon he composed that celebrated 
canzone, " Ladies that have Intelligence in Love," which at 
once placed him among the first poets who sang of love : 

Ladlaa that have intelligence in lova. 
Of mine own lady I wonid speak with jran i 
Not that I bc^M to connt her praises thioogh, 
Bat telling what I may, to ease my mind. 
And I declare that when I qieak tbereof. 
Lore sheds snch perfect sweetness over me 
That If oqr comaxe &dled not, certainly 
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To him my ItotaiMn mnst all bo iMigmd, 

Vrbsnbn I wOI not tp^k in such large kind 

That mine own speech abonld foU me, which were base ; 

But only wQI dlaconrse of her high grace 

In these poor words, the best that I can find, 

With yon alone, dear dames and damonls: 

Twere IH to speak thereof with any else. 

An aogel, of his blessed knowledge, salth 

To God: " Lord, in the world that Thoa bast made 

A miracle to action is display'd 

By reason (rf a sonl whose ^lendoors fare 

Even hither : and tiaco Heaven requireth 

Non^t saving her, for her it prayeth Thee, 

Thy Saints citing alood continnally." 

Yet Pity still defends par earthly share 

In that sweet sonl; God answering thns the prayer. 

" Uy well-belovM, snfler that in peace 

Yonr hope remain, while so Uy pleasure b, 

There viiere me dwells who dreads the loss of her : 

And who in HeU unto the doomed shaD say; 

' I have looked on that for which God's chosen pray.' " 

My lady Is desired in the high Heaven ; 

Tberefbre, It now behoveth me to tell. 

Saying : Let any maid that would be well 

Esteemed keep with her : for as she goes by. 

Into fool hearts a deathly chiU is driven 

By Love, that makes ill thought to perish there : 

While any who endures to gaze on her 

Host either be ennobled, or else die. 

When one deserving to be raised so high 

Is found, 'tis then her power attains its pnx^ 

Ualdng his heart strong for his soul's behoof 

With the full strength of meek hnmlUty. 

Also this vlitae owns she, by God's will : 

Who speaks with her can never come to iU. 

Love Mith coneeming her : " How ofaanceth it 
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Tlut flMb, which la of dost, ahoold be that pan ? " 

Then, gulny abnys, hfl makos oath : "Porsnn, 

This is a c raa tnrB of God till now unknown." 

Sha hath that paleneaa of the peail that's fft 

In a fail woman, so moch and not mora ; 

She !■ as high as natore's skill can soar ; 

Beant7 is tried b; her comparison. 

Whatever her sweet eyes are tanied npon, 

Spirits of love do lesoe thence In flame, 

Which through thdr ejres who then may look 00 them 

Pierce to the heart's deep chamber every one. 

And In her smile Love's Image yon may see ; 

Whence none can ga<e upon her steadfuQy. 

Dear Song, I know thon wilt htdd gentle ^ee c h 

With many ladies, when I send thee forth : 

Wherefore (bdng mindful that thou hadst thy birth 

From Lovf^ and art a modest, simple child), 

Whomso thon meetest, say thoa this to each : 

" Give me good speed I To her I wend along 

In whose much strength my weakness la made strong." 

And i( 1' the end, thon wonldat not be beguiled 

Of all thy Uwnr, seek not the defile 

And oommoB s(»t ; but rather choose to be 

Where man «nd woman dwell in conrteiry. 

So to the road tbou ahalt be reconciled. 

And find the lady, and with the lady, Love. ' 

Commend thou me to each, as doth behove. 

(ROSSETTL) 

Dsnte paid himself ft fine compliment by relating in the 
twenty-fourth canto of Purgatoiy a couveiaation which 
he had in the other world with the soul of the Luccbese 
poet Buonagiunta Orbicdani, who thus addressed him : 

O tell me, do L now see him, «4MMe mind 

Sang new-firamed rhymes in Florence whiob txcan 
"O ye who know what love la, ladles kind I " 
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And I to him : " BcJiold In ma a Boan 

Who when lov« breathes, Ustens^— what In me 
Love dotb dictate, I ring it aa I can." 

" Now, bcotber," spake ha, "thedefisct I see 

Which me, the Notaiy and Gnlttona l>aiTed 
From that style new and sweet that hoooara thee. 

Wall do I now peicdTe bow thy wings hard 

After that sweet dictator apwaids rose, 1 

Flight which to OB the btoa did not avrard. 

And who eonriders will see how remote 
Is the new manner bom the other style." 

The foOowiog two sonnets from the " ^ta Nuova " are 
characteristic spedmetu of the Florentine school : 

SOKXBT IX. 
Fun many a time thera oomes into my thon^t 

The melancholy hoe which Lore doth give, 
And nioh woes oome on me that I am brooght 

Tosay,"Ahmel doth one so burdened Sve ? " 
Foe Love with me so suddenly hath fbuj^t. 

That tis as though life all my frame did taave; 
One living qrirtt fmly h^ hath wron^t. 

And that remains dlacoorse of thee to weave. 
Then I arise, raecdve myself to aid, 

And pale and van, and of all strength bereft, 
I come to see thee, thlnHng health to find : 
And if on tbae my longing eyes are stayed. 

My heart, as vrith an earthquake, then is cleft. 
Which makes my pulse leave all its life behind. 

(PLOMPTtB.) 

soHFBT xrv. 

So gentle and so fair she seems to be, 
Uy La^, when she others doth salute, 
That aveiy tongue becomes, all trembling, mute. 

And avecy eye is half afraid to see ; 
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She goes her waj and bean men'a praises free, 
Clothed in a garb of kindoesB, meek and low, 
And seems as if &om heaven she came, to show 

Upon the earth a wondroos lUTstery. 

To one who looks on her she seems so kind, 
That through the eyes a sweetness fiQs the heart, 
Which only he can know who doth it try. 

And ttiron^ her &ce there breathetfa from her mind 
A qilrit sweet and foil of Love's tme art. 
Which to the soul saltb, as It cometh, " Sl^" 

(PLUMFTaS.) 

He proceeds to tell of her father's death and of his own 
illness, when in feverish dreams he saw her as one dead ; 
with tiie exception of but few outward events he tells the 
psychological story of his love — of the events within his 
soul. It is the inner world that is his object, and in the 
mirror of At soul strange transformations are possible. 
The image of the beloved woman grows to such a bci^t 
that the heavens resound with her praise, that God Hitn- 
sdf speaks of her, and that at her death Dante breaks out 
in the words of Jeremiah: " How doth the dty sit solitary^ 
that was full of people 1 How is she become as a widow^ 
she who was great amraig the nations 1 " He then tells 
how it happened that after her death he bad almost be- 
trayed her and loved another young woman, who had 
looked down on him, sitting in sadness, from the window 
oppoeite, gazing upon him with a face full of deepest pity; 
At las^ however, conquering that new passion, he turned 
back to the knring memory of Beatrice, and then speaks of 
a last wondrous vision, concluding with the following 
words: 

"Wherefore if it be his ideaaure through whom is tlie 
life of all things, that my life contioue with me for a few 
years, it is my hope that I shall yet write concerning her 
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what bath not before been written of any woman. After 
the which may it seem good unto him, who is the Master 
of Grac^ that my spirit should go hence to behold the 
glory of its lady, to wit, to that blessed Beatrice who now 
gazeth continually on His countenance, qui est ptr omnia 
sactla betudidus." 

One thing the " \^ta Nuova " and the " Divina Com- 
media " have in common : the terrible intensity of all sensa- 
tion. The whole book is theez^vession of exalted feel- 
ings. Not that the precod^ of l6ve strikes us as so very 
remarkable. Lord Byron -fell.yehetnently in love in his 
sixth year, and many ^instances of a. similar preood^ 
could be quoted from life. But the "^ta Nuova" be- 
trays an inner life of an incredible intensity. This love 
not only duttjies and rules Dante's soul, but it overflows 
Uie sonFs Ihnits, and breaking all pergonal bonds fills the 
sa«ets with liglft, heightens the colour of the s^ and 
gilds the diurches of Florence. It pervades the world in 
inysttc ways ; the rest of .mankind vanish frmn bis eyes 
and lose all impcntance; he is alonewith his love. They 
fill the worid to the brim, and "beyond the sphere that 
siveada to widest qtace," even God and His angels have 
to speak of her. 

The graceful little girl whom, on that memorable Aacen- 
ticm-day, he saw for the first time has imperiously mastered 
Dante's soul, has given a new shape to his wm-ld ; and 
to-day, while the real resounding world, that surrounded 
him, has liMig become a shadow and a dream, his dream- 
world i» still reaL 

Tht worid within him with its Sabbath-air, its pure sky 
of serenest blue, with its touching sorrow and soft melody 
of lov^ lies a reali^ before us in the " Vita Nuova " ; 
and the'girl who has evoked this world has become a 
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glorified mystery, and perhaps the highest and greatest 
illustration of that famous verse of Goethe's which is 
much more difficult to understaad than to quote : 

Das Ewlg-W^bllche d«bt ana hhian. 

No artist has heea more perfectly imbued with the 
spirit of this wonderful book than Dante Gabriel RossettL 
The pictures which he created to illustrate it appear to 
me fitly to embody the pure and passionate world of the 
" '\^ta Nuova." But Dante's youthful plan was not carried 
out so quickly as he bad expected. Indeed, it took him 
bis whole life to do it, and there is something overpowering 
in the thouf^t how literally those last lines came true. 
But the path was not so even and straight as he seems to 
have imaged in writing them. Fate, it is true, knows 
no byways and no circuits, however they may appear to 
us and to men. The way we are led by it is the. only 
possible way to fulfil our destiny. In the " Banquet " 
some slight mention is made of Beatrice, but after this 
not a word is spoken about her until Dante saw her once 
more in the earthly Paradise. It was Beatrice to whom, 
after long years, be became indebted for all the Tories 
he was called upon to see. It was the spirit of his halt- 
forgotten love who, out of pity for Dante, tost in the 
dark wood of life, sent ^^igil's shade to bis rescue. It 
was at her bidding that Virffl led- him through Hell, 
where he was shown the souls in pain ; then over the 
mountain of Pui^^toiy up to the garden of Eden. In 
Eden- Beatrice rectives him with reproachful love and 
with him ascends through the nine heavens to the Empy- 
rean, where, like an immense white {Rowing rose, the 
celestial Paradise unfolds itself, and where, around the 
holy Trinity, around God himself, the spirits of the 
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blessed are sitting, and the angels are flyiag from leaf 
to leaf like golden bees. Here Beatrice, loo, has her 
place in Uie infiiost row oo the fourth seat ; the first is 
St Mary's, the second EWs, the third Rachael's, the 
fourth is Beatrice's; in the opposite row, among the 
sainted max, John the Baptist has the first place facing 
that of the Virgin; on the fourth, corresponding to 
Beatrice's, sits St Augustin. 

The question oecessarily forces itself on every reader's 
mind, who was this Beatrice ? What daring mood could 
induce Dante to assign sudi a place to the girl he loved 7 
Yet more daring still, he lets her appear in the terrestrial 
Paradise in the processioQ of the triumphant Church : 

Under a heaven thtu fair as I aamts 

IMd fonr-and-twenty elders slowl; move, 
In pain, with flenr-de-lys incoiotiate. 

And they all sang, " Oh, blessed tbon above 
All Adam's danghten, blessed too ba ajre 

Be all thy ^oriooi beaotieB that we love I 
And when the flowers and other vodore gay. 

That on the other bank grew opposite. 
Of these elect ones no more felt the sway, 

Ab in the heaven there fbllowB li^t on Uf^t 
Font livliig creatDies after them drew nlgli. 

Each wearing crown oflea&gs green and brl^t 
Plumed wiUi. abt wings were all that company ; 

Of eyes thdr plnmes wen full, and Argos' eyes. 
Were Ui^ yet living, might with those eyes vie. 

The space within the fonr a car enrings, 
That on two wheeb In triomph moveth on, 

Which harnessed to his neck a Grjplion brings. 
And his two wings, tm this and that idde one, 

Are stretched midway, three bands on either side, 
So that by cleaving he wioogbt barm to nmo. 
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In vxin the eye tbdc hdght to fcdtow tiyed ; 

So Eir as be wu Uid, all gold his frame, 
And white the rest, with vermeil modified. 

(PLtWPTtB.) 

The Gryphon, whose wings reach into heaveo, is 
Christ, indicating His double nature ; the car, drawn by 
Him, is His Church, and on His car stands, veiled, in 
rq^ attitude^ Beatrice. 

It could not remain doubtful to anybody that this 
meant more than a simple meeting with the girl, who 
died on June 9, 1290. The Middle Ages more than any 
other were the times of allegory and symbolism. Beatrice 
standing on the car, that represents the Churdi, must be 
the living essence of the Church ; so much is dear. 
Sdiolars do not agree on a more preciise defiuitioB. 
Some maintain that she stands for Theology, some that 
she is Active lotcUigence, others propose Revdatioo, 
Efficient Grace, Inspiration, Belief, and tbe like; all of 
which notions were sharply distinct in medieeval theology. 
To us, however, who cannot treat such conceptims as 
concrete and elearly defined things, who are no realists in 
the sense of mediaeval philosophy, to us all these seem, as 
it were, to melt into each other like clouds, without dear 
limits or contents. Or let us rather say, they are words 
by whidi men vainly try to define different utterances of 
the same difficult psychological fact. It is snffident to 
say, Beatrice in the "Divine Comedy" indicates the 
Highest that Dante knew, the essential spuit of the 
Christian Church as he saw it, the highest iUuintnatioo 
which Divine &ace concedes to mankind. 

But who was the eartb-lx>m woman who was trans- 
figured to such a symbol? Who was she, glorified as 
never a wcmian before her, and allowed to conduct her 
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lover thitMigh all hcavou, who was made the symbol of 
the ray of heavenly light given to maDkiod ? It is easy 
to cMiceive that this question has indted the curiosity of 
Dant^a own time as well as of all following generatioDs. 

The answer was soon given. Hesser Giovanni Boccaccio, 
vrtio in the second half of the fourteenth century gave lec- 
tures by appointment of the Republic in Florence on the 
" Divine Comedy " — the first Dante professor — declared 
that be had heard " from a trustworthy person " that she 
was no other than young Beatrice, the daughter of the 
noble gentleman and neighbour of the Ali^iieri, Heaser 
Fdco di Ricovero Pcstinari, who manied Hesser Simone 
de' Bardi and died at the age of twenty^four in the year 
139a. Five centuries of men acceirted dus assertion 
without doubt or criticism, through five centuries the 
dau^ter of the Portinari enjtgred a gloiy not due to her 
— though this seems a matter of small importance con- 
aidering that even of this Beatrice we know little m<xt 
' than the name. There were a few persona who doubted 
h ; the Franciscan monk, Francesco da Buti, fw <"«*«"'f| 
who shortly after Boccaccio lectured on -Dante in Pisa,. 
and irtu> declared Beatrice to be a totally different person, 
of the same name; but his opinion did not prevaiL 
Possibly, too, he only alluded to the Beatrice of the 
" Divine Comedy." 

We to-day know that all that Boccaccio says must be 
considered with caution, that he was ever writing and 
t^inlri^Tg novels, that be bad no idea of criticism, was <^ 
boundless n^ligence, and very talkative. The only 
passage corroborating his evidence occurs in a manu- 
script of the Commentary by Dante's, son Pietn^ and is 
stronj^y suspected of having been forged.* 
* TUi fa lbs ifrcslhd "Codi AJihnrahsm." OothfapoiatMs 
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It seems UDquestioDable that Dante's Beatrice never 
raerried. Those who mainUuned that she had, allied in 
proof of their. opinion the fifteenth chapter of the "New 
Life," where it is tdd that she, with other ladies, accom- 
panied a newly-wedded bride to her husband's house, 
saying that only married women were allowed to be 
(wesent on .such occasion. But this is nothing but an 
arbitrary supposition, which never has been proved. I, 
for my part, am sure that these ladies simply were brides- 
maids, unmarried women, who then as well as to-day and, 
in fact, kaig before that time, used to acccanpany the bride 
to the altar and then to her husband's home. This 
passage, tfaerefore, seems to prove the very contrary, 
that Beatrice, at least at the time when this event hap- 
pened, was still unmarried. 

But, more than such paltry evidence, the utter want of 
inward probability seems decisive to me. To a man who 
loved as Dante did, the marriage of his beloved would 
have been such a terrible shock diat some sign of it, some 
allusion to the event surely would be (bund in the "New 
Life." Some change would have to be noted in the tone in 
which he speaks of Beatrice, who certainly must have 
become an altered beii% in his eyes from the moment of 
her marriage. If she had been a married woman already 
when he first knew her this might have been different, but 
he had koown her as a little girl of eig^t, her marriage to 
another man must have been the greatest event in the his- 
toiy of his love ; but not a word is said on it, not a word 
betrays the terrible disappointment it must have been to 
him ; quite the contrary, the more he proceeds the happier 

Scsrtauiii^ "Dtuitologb."p>77; Moon, "Stndlaa Id Dante," tBcaai 
MriM, pp. I5», tgi ; and pTttatlariy GlMnuuin, " Bostikci," pp. 146- 
151. 
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he seems to become. And then, a man's love for a woman 
who is married to another man may be something very 
high and beautiful, but the more it is so the more vehement 
will be the moral conflict in the lover's heart, more espe- 
cially in a heart so devout and earnest as was Dante's ; 
there cannot have been that deep, quiet, and pure joy that 
pervades the " New Life." We need but compare how dark 
and burning Dante has painted such a love, which he him- 
self probably experienced in his later days, in the famous 
episode of Francesca and Paolo. 

There are authors' who against this allege the poetical 
fashion of the tim^ to praise married women only ; all 
troubadoun and minstrds did so. That is most true, but 
what troubadour ever did celebrate his mistress as Dante 
did ? His s^le of praising her is entirely different from 
that of the troubadours, however indebted be may be to 
them in many technical respects. There is a moral element 
in Dante's love-poetiy whidi is unknown in common min- 
strelsy. Dante's love is not only a torment and a joy, but 
lie calls it " holy " ; he is not only made haf^y or unhappy, 
as every lover is by bis love, but he becomes devout and 
pure. Not the slightest trace of anything similar can be 
found in the poetry of the Proveofals. Besides, theirlays 
leave small doubt of thdr being addressed to married 
women, while the very tone of the " New Life" makes it 
quite unbelievable. No more maidenly fonn can be ima- 
gined than Beatrice, no feeling can be more pure, more 
peaceful and elevated than Dante's. And why should 
Dante, who was an exceptional being in all respects, not 
have made an exception in this too 7 Yet it cannot even 
be maintained that audi a love and its poetical glorifica- 
tion is coDtradictoiy to the literary custom of the time. 
Lyrical poetry in tiM Middle Ages was occu|ned only with 
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love for women married to other men, but in the numerous 
epic poems and tales of the period which posubly were read 
still more, love to a damozel, to an unmarried princess is the 
general theme, aod the death or the wedding of the lovers is 
the stny's end. Whenevor the poets eziucssed their per- 
sonal adventures or feelings, they saog of married women ot 
pretended to do so ; but whenever they told stories which 
they wanted to mate seem true to the reader and to catch 
his interest, then they were forced to imilate real life, in 
which wooing and wedding at all times played an important 
part, ^nd Aey invented or adorned tales of dangerous 
courtships and difficult marriages, and only sometimes, as 
in the tales of Tristan and Isolde, of Lancelot and Gui- 
nevere tell of unlawful love. If we were to draw any con- 
clusions from the favourite themes of the time, we ^ould 
even be forced to infer— just as frcon the usual popular 
novels of the day — that love-matches were the only ones 
existing. The truth is that customs, opinions, and expres- 
sions change, but not the fundamental impulses of men, 
and the literature of a period only represents what occu- 
pied the minds of men, what seemed possible or desirable 
to them, and therefore never gives a perfect picture of the 
real state of things, unless due allowance is made for this 
difference. To an imbiased critic the time of the trouba- 
dours will not appear to have been so veiy different from 
our own. Love-songs were the fashion, and many poete 
sang of love who had never really felt it. It is easy to 
recognise this from the poems themselves, and as Diez 
says, " to distinguish at the first glance the na'ive tender- 
ness of Bemart de Ventadour from the cold artificiality of 
Amaut Daniel" It was the fashion to address one's love- 
songs to a married lady of the highest rank possible ; the 
object, too, was selected according to fashioiL In cases 
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when the songs were the fruits of real passion^ dramas and 
tragedies were not wanting. There was a sufficient niunber 
of husbands enamoured of their own wives, and most at 
least were prone to jealousy- If we glance now at our 
own literature, we shall find just the same; there are few 
poems of our lyrical poets addressed to their own wives, 
but many praising women whose lovers they were or desired 
to be. At all times a commendabte hesitation may have 
prevented poets from singiog aloud of a love of which all 
the wtx'Id knew, a fact which cannot but be distasteful to 
persons who are tenderiy and deeply in love. 

But Beatrice never was Dante's wife, only a prl whom 
he adored. And we need not even go so far to prove that 
such an adoration expressed in poetry was not so very ez- 
eeptiona]. Dante's friend, Cino da Pistcga, in one of bis 
sonnets, pnqxnes die question whether it be better to love 
agiiioramarriedwoman, saying that he would tbinkhima 
fool iilio, having the choice of both, would decide for the 
married woman. - That certainly proves that to love a girl 
was then no more an unbeard-of thing in a poet than it is 
pow. But if no other man bad dared to infringe the laws 
of fashion and sing of a maid, no rule of fashion can be 
alleged against Dante ; no work of his followed the fashion ; 
they stand akmf from all works of his cootempnaries. 
There is do anal<%ous work to the "A^ta ^uova " or to 
the " Divina Commedia." All bis works were "Nova," 
and he who dared to speak of his own appearance in 
heaven and hell would have been bold enougb to sing of a 
maid that appeared so pure and wondrous to .him as 
Beatrice, even if no other man would ever have attempted 
a similar thing. Scartazzini is quite right in saying, " If 
we are informed about the troubadours, we are still better 
iofonned about Dante, and know that his judgment in 
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nuHvl and seziul matters was severer not only than that 
of most of bis contemporaries, but even than tbat of most 
men of our days." Tbat does not impeacb the fact ttiat 
this passionate man, in tbe time of bis aberration, wbicb 
be himself condemned so severely afterwards, bad loved 
married women also. 

We know notbing of Dante's loves; we do not know 
whether his love was ever successful or unrequited. But 
we know that he bas celebrated other women in after 
years — at least one — and that nobody who never bad felt 
the like husself could have painted tbe sinful love of 
Francesca and Paolo so touchingly, in so vivid colours, 
and above all so compassionately as Dante bas done in 
tbe fifth canto of HelL There are things which nobody 
can point without having gone through. Only a poet^ 
who bad passed through sucb dark and tragic ezperieocea 
as Lord Byron could find the strong words in " Heaven 
and E^artb " vrtiicb so vividly remind us of that dark love- 
scene in the second circle of Hell : 

Gnat la their lova who lova In aln and tear. 

But at the time of tbe " Vita Nuova " Dante deemed 

himself a pure child of God, not yet was be lost in the 

dark wood of b'fe — it was the tine of wbicb Beatrice 

speaks to the^ angels : 

Hot only as the wheds majestic sweep 

Tbat guide each seed to Its appointed end) 
According as the stais thdr concert keep, 

But throng the bomiteoos graces God doth send. 
Which have such lofty v^mnrs for their rain, 

No mortal can hla ^ance so ^r extend, 
Hf, when his New L^t be did first attain, 

Potentialljr was such that eveir good 
In him bad power a woadroos bdght to gain. 

(Pl.OMPTaZ. 
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The ruliog experience oi *uch s time, that in after years 
appeared so pure and godly to him, amnot have hesa the 
lore for another man's wife. 

At any rate, it was not Beatrice dei Baidi, mA Portinari.* 
Who she was we do not know, and probably never shall. 
The name of the woman that was glorified mon than any 
other seems by a curious coincidence to have been lost 
for ever. 

The question has been put whether she returned 
Dant^B love. It seems to have been the case by some 
allusions of Dante and by his vhcAe way of treating the 
suliject. Yet the fiut is of little impwtance to us. Per- 
haps she was but a pret^ Florentine giri, not even capable 
of appreciating a man like Oant^ a girl who perhaps 
passed him with a sli^t pity and nodding of her head, 
though this is not likely. For only the first poems com- 
plain of her cruelty, the later fire sU joy and loving 
admiration. But, as I said, it is a matter of little import- 
ance to us ; for, whoever she was or whatever felt, on 
him she has made such an impression that for her sske 
He stepped apart from oot-the common herd. 

The image which remained of her in the poet's brain is 
essential, for we know her only by that. She has been 

* Her chiisdan-iiaina seems to have been Beatrice, though one 
might doubt It For Beatrice mean "ihawho make* blewed," «ad 
in the piece where Dente firet qiaeka of l»r, he calb her " the gkriona 
lady of nj mind who waa called Beatrice hf many mIo hum not whm- 
for*." I wM myaelf of this opinion, that Dante onlj cboee Oils rignifi- 
cant name for her, and I have eaqtreaaed thla opinion In mjrUttle book 
on the "'^ta Nnova," bat IJentenanl-CoIonel Podihammer called my 
attantion to the fact that if Beatrice were a aolemn and allegoric name. 
Dante never wonld have need the tender abbreviatlan of " BIca," and 
^okeaof herin the aame breath with" Tanna"(Jeaaie),Giiido^ love. 
The paaaage qnotad above probably meaaa, Out when the waa baptised 
the mna of Beatrice was choien, not withont IMvine inaplratlon. 
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praised in innumerable songs, painted by counUess artists 
— ^yet we do not know who she was nor how she 
appeared. 

This ignorance and the evident symbolism of the 
" Divine Comedy " were the causes that led some authors 
to express doubts whether she existed at all, and to de- 
clare the Beatrice of the " New Life," too, to have been 
only an all^ory. The prindpal authors of recent date 
who have maintained this interpretation in pleasant con- 
cordance of opinion have come to these results : Gabriele 
Rossetti, that Beatrice indicates the Roman Empire, while 
Father Gietmann proves just the contrary, that she means 
the Roman Church ; Francesco Perez declares her to be 
"Active Intelligence," and Professor Bartoli maintains 
that she is simply the Ideal Woman. 

Many have re|died to this with the ironical questions 
why Dante, juat at the age of nine, should have en- 
countered the Roman Empire, aged eight, in the streets 
of Florence, and why the Roman Empire Uughed so 
merrily whenever it saw him, and how the Church could 
ever go to Church, and how it was possible that the 
Active Intelligence died precisely on June g, 1290 ; and 
a hundred aimilar thii^ which are not to be understood. 
One; " Idealist " refutes the other, and hardly any has 
found adherents.* 

All these writers may be great scholars, but they are 
no psychologists; they seem to have no idea of what 
passes in a poet's brain, and how actual events of his life 
may be transfinmed in his fancy. Those who think 
Dante's language too rapturous and exalted do not know 

* A num detailed rafoUdon of theaa intapretadoiu mar b* tooad In 
my trmnilation of the "Vita Nnovft" (" Du N«tu L«b» de* Dante 
Alighteri." otto Hendd ; Halle. 1897). 
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the fediog and tbe laoguige of pure and eothwiaitk 
passioD, for such Dante wrote tbe vene, 

Intender non 1& pa6 chi Dtm la prava. 

Tbe bnguage of one of tbe greatest German poets, 
Friedricb llOlderlin, is quite as exalted, though dimmed 
iriUi the morbid element of his impending madness ; and 
if we did not know so suidy tbat the Diotima of hia 
poems was a real woman, Hadame Gootard, the wife of a 
banker in Franldbrt, perhaps professors in time to come 
would declare her only an abstract ideal and an allqiory. 
If we accept at all the insi^ud discriminaticKi between 
sensual and sinritual lore, irtiicb Nietsdw ri^tly says 
nobody irtio ever loved truly could make, even if we 
accept it at all, then, in the fifth canto of Hell, wliere 
Dante's theme is not only sensual but suiiul love, and 
where Francesca speaka of Paolo's love for her fair body, 
this love is called " Amor che al cor gentil ratto a* ap- 
prende " ("Love that so easi^ befalls a noble heart ") — the 
same quotation from Guido Guinicelli, of whidi Dante 
makes use- to diaracterise his love for Beatrice in tbe 
"New Life." 

And how is it that Dant^ -who always and e v e ry w h ere 
in tbe " Banquet " aa wdl as in the " Divine Comedy," 
warns the reader not to intellect hia words too literally, 
but expressly calls his attention to the symbolic meaning, 
failed to do this in the " New Life 7 " Aa for me, those 
inai[ttd interpretations would mar and spcul the joy I feel 
in reading tbe "NewUfe." What is the use of knowing 
that a rose which we believed to be a real, fresh and dewy 
rose, is Mily a P4>er imitatiM), painted and scented? 
Why should Dante not have been a man of sound heart 
and senses? And how could he write such beautiful 
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love-poems if he never loved a real woman? I at least, 
and many others, when reading the " New Life," have 
the psycholc^cal certainty that the rose is a true one, and 
that is sufficient Who prefers the artificial rose may 
stick to it ; that is a matter of taste and intuition ; a final 
and decisive ai^;uinent is impossible. 

But, having once made certain of this, we may say in 
quite a diflferent sense: Yes, Beatrice is a symbol; 
Beatrice in the " New Life " and io the " Divine Cmnedy " 
are the same. Dante did love a real woman, and that 
woman was Beatrice, was the light of Heaven itself. And 
the Beatrice of the " Divine Comedy " is no other than 
the beloved of his youth. Dante certainly never doubted 
for a moment that Virgil, who in the sacred epic stands 
for human wisdom or the like, once lived as a real Roman 
poet ; .he was sure that Leah and Rachel, who in his 
poem, thereby, following the interpretation given in a letter 
of Pope Gregory L, symbolise active and contemplative 
life, were once Uvisg girls in Judiea of old ; he himself in 
the "Comedy" represents man in general, and yet was 
Daote Alighien the Florentine poet; the nine heavens in 
the "Banquet" denoted the nine sciences, and still in his 
opinion continued to turn around the earth. Even so, 
Beatrice was at the same time the Florentine girl he had 
loved in early days, and the symbol of divine love in 
Heaven. In his works we trace all the steps and phases 
of her glorification. At first she was but an earth-bom 
woman he loved, but the world is full of symbols and 
symbolism, and all poetry is based on this fact. The 
more poetical a man's soul is, the better is he enable4 
to see it. We cannot speak without using figures and 
symbols. Every flower that grows and fades is a symbol 
of the fate of man, of art, of nations, of the globe itself. 
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Thiok or all the similes in the gospel, of the millioD of 
figures in poeti7 ! There is no pbenometum in the vorld 
which could not be made an exemplificatioQ of a deeper 
meaning. Why should a lily or a sower be a better 
symbol than a beautiful human being ? 

There is no great poetry without symbcJism. The 
• purer a poet recoves life, and the fuller it falls in his 
soul's miiTor, the richer in meaning will bis wu-k be. 
But if he try to force it into too distinct invented allegoiy, 
life will oppose such violence and the clear sharp images 
will become dark and misleadiDg. For the world is a 
great manifest mystery, and the greatest of all wonders 
is our getting so accustomed to them that we no longer 
see that we are walking in wonderland. 

We have no need of such violent interpretationB. We 
need not force more symbolism into Dante's poetry than 
it contains, and we shall find it but the more strikingly 
beautiful and mysterious f<»' Its being natural and clear. 
The real woman that Beatrice was, appeared to him 
as something so high and as a reflection of something 
higher still; just as he expressed it in the " Divine Comedy," 
where she looks into the face of God and be into hers to 
catch the reflection of IMvine Love, which in itself would 
be unbearable to him. She seemed to be the sweetest 
thing that God could create^ a thing of heavenly nature 
that had returned to its source, a lovely wonder, a 
" novem," a " nine " whose root is the " three," that is, the 
Hdly TriniQr, and she a thing that the Holy Trinity 
created, in the loving purpose to make mankind blessed 
by her presence. AU this is but the exaltation of a 
lover's trance and will not appear so very exaggerated to 
anybody who ever really loved ; it is as natural as that 
the tonn seemed void and empty to bim when-sbe died. 
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Bat what oov follows is a paycbic phenomenoo that 
resembles a painter's choice of the fairest and noblest 
woman he Imows to sit to him for a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin. So Dante chose the fairest and noblest woman 
he knew to become the symbol of Divine Love and Grace. 

She waa to him an emanation from heaves, a concentra- 
tion of all that is beautiful ; she must of necessity become 
a symbol of the highest that he knew. As Sir Riilip 
Sidney said of " Stella," whose reality has never been 
doubted,* that 

Viitae, If it once met with onr eyea. 

Strange flames of love It in onr aotila would raise ; 
Bnt— for that man with pain this trnth descries 

Whiles lie each thing )q sense's balance welgbsi 
And BO nor will nor can behold those skies 

Which inward son to hercdc mind displays- 
Virtue of late, with virtoous care to stir 

Love of herself took Stella's shape, that she 
To mortal ejres mi^ sweetly shine in her. 

(From Attnplui attd SUUa, Sonnet xicv.) 

What the inner sense gives to heroic souls the beloved 
woman givea to her lover, but her beauty will make it 
manifest to unheroic souls too. That is the language of 
a high-minded and enthusiastic time. 

This it was that passed in Dante's soul. A common 
mind-^^nd such he would have had if those commentators 
were in the right — would have invented some ideal woman 
for his allc^ry ; that is the common way. But Dante 
cfaoae a living woman whom he glorified. 

Here as ever he dared to draw from h'fe. [lie did not 

invent some female figure to embody a divine meaning, 

* " Stella" was married to Lord Rich in i^i. Sidney married in 

1583. The tonnett in all other reapect* differ very much from thow of 

Dante, 
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he saw the divine meaning embodied in the living womanT^ 
And when she died and became a spirit the thing was 
rendered still easier. For now that she was a spirit, 
dwelling in the invisible world, and the corporeal garment 
was put off, he bad but to heighten her rank, cot to 
change ber substance. He makes this quite clear in tbe 
verses of the " New Life " : 

But from tha bol^t of woman's faitaeat, she, 

Gohig up from as with ths joy we had. 
Grew perfectly and spiiituaUy tak ; 
That so she q^reads even there 

A light of love whioh makes the angels {^d, 
And ttvtai unto tbdr subtle ndnds oan bring 
A certain awe of profeond marveUin^ 

(ROSSBTTI.) 

She had been a mysterious being to him already in the 
" Vita Nuova." The "New Life " is no common love-stoty. 
In a mind so strange and extraordinary as Dante's was, 
evoy event reflected itself in a strange and original way. 
He ncnriiere speaks of his desire to kiss her, to wed ber, 
thou^ he certainly desired i^ for he tells how the 
Florentine ladies smiled at his timidity, but there he only 
speaks of the impression which her appearance made on 
his soul ; tbe sense of happiness, which makes him see 
the whole cceation as a worid of blessedness and joy, 
until he percdves that in her he loves tbe Universe. 
Levt itsdif, the powerful ruler of bongs, rules him th rou^ 
her. 

And even when raised to Paradise she never ceased to 
be bis former love ! Fancy the poet sitting at his desk 
or walking in a country lane and working at tbe " Divine 
CcHii^y"; the more vividly he saw before his spiritual 
eyes the shape of the woman so soon lost and so long 
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deplored, the more his Unguage, when speakiDg of the 
great Bymbol on the Divine Car, took the fona of earthly 
love. Compare the verses in which he describes thdr 
meetiiig io Eden : 

. Oft have I SMQ bow aQ tha east was crowned 
At veiy break of day with nasate boe, 
And all the sky beaida sarener fbond ; 

And the bod's £ac8 o'erdonded oams in view. 

The Yxponn ao att em p erin g tti powera, 
That the eye gazed Itmg whQe, nor weary grew : 

And ao, enveloped in a clood of flowers, 

Which le^ np, acattered by angolio banda^ 
And part witliin and part without sent diowera, 

C^ad In white vdl with oUre-wreaUied bands, 

A la^ in a mantle bri^t and green 
O'er robe of fiery glow before me stands. 

And then my spirit, whiob so long had been 

Whbout the wtmder that bad once dinutyed, 
When that dear presence by mine eyes was seen, 

Tbongh nothing more to virion was displayed, 

ThiDugJi secret power that paased from her to me 
The mighty qwU of andent love obeyed 

Soon as I stricken stood, in act to see, 

By diat high power that pleroed me with his dart 
Ere yet I passed from out my bo^iood boe, 

I to the left with wlstftil look did start, 

As when an in&nt seeks his mother's breast 
When fear or angoish vex his troubled heart. 

To say to Vli|^ : " Trembling, fear-opprest, 

Is every drop of blood In every vein ; 
I know that cdd flame's tokens manifeat," 

And she herself later on tells the angels who plead for him : 
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Awhile my hoc wu strong his life to baild, 

And I| unveiling to him my jroung eTee, 
In the stral^t path to lead him on was skilled. 
So soon as I bad reached the pc^t where lies 

ODT'second age, and I my life had changed. 
He he forsool^ and chose another prise. 
And wAm / had from JItsk to spirit ranged, 

And loveliness and virtue in me grew, 
I was to bim less dear and more estranged. 

(PLUUPTtS.) 

I believe these verses should leave no doubt on the 
double nature of Beatrice. 

At the ctose of " Faust " Goetbe made use of several 
motives of Dante's, though is a colder and paler form, 
for the Rowing ecstasy of Dante, to whom all mortal 
things were id truth but similes, was not g^ven to bim. 
There we find the celebrated verse which I quoted befOTe : 
"Das Evrig^WeibUdie zieht una hinan." Pochbamraer 
and Bulle have both called our atteotioo to the fact that 
this verse, almost Goethe's last, which isso seldom under- 
stood, is to be found among the last verses of Dante too, 
in his a<yeu to Beatrice : 

Lady, In whom my hope breathes qolckenlng air, 

And «4io for my salvation didst endure 
To pass to Hell and leave thy fisotprints there. 
Of all mine eyes have seen with vldon pore. 

As condng firom thy goodness and tlqr might, 
I the foil grace and mercy know hill sore. 
Tbon mei a elaye, to freedom didst invite, 

By all the means and on the glorious way 
Thy power alone could work such ends aright. 
StUl keep far me thy bounteous love's display 

So that my soul, which owes its health to thee, 
May, pleashig thee, be freed once from this dajr I 
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V^th these words he takes leave of her, St Bernard 
steps into her place, and through the mediadon of the 
'Virgin leads him to see the countenance of God. Now all 
the prophecies of the " New Life " were fulfilled. As his 
own soul rose ever higher and hig^ by mysterious 
ways, so be raised her, who was his leading star, higher 
still. He raised ber — but by a strange delusion, which 
seems an optic law of all poetry, he fancied that it was 
she vrtio elevated him. And who is to say what is 
delusion, what reality, in such mysterious phenomena ? 

That is the " Geiatesgang " of Dante, as far as Beatrice is 
concerned, and in those dry interpretations the link is 
torn, the path destroyed, on which Dante led his " blessed 
giver of Miss," and himself, too, from the love for a 
beautiful young Florentine woman — as she was in the 
" New Life " — to that high Beatrice who is seen standing 
on the car of Christ, who is light itself, and sits enthroned 
at the Virgin's side in the flaming rose of Paradise. 

His whole life was given up to this path ; but he trans- 
posed the mystic meeting in the other world from the late 
years, when he described it, into the Easter week of the 
year 130a We do not know why ; the year certainly was 
an important and decisive one for him, and the intoval of 
. ten years that lies between it and Beatrice's death was an 
agitated and eventful time, that formed the second period 
of his life. 
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DANTE AMD FLORENCE 

Deep despair seems to have hovered over DanU^t soul 
after the death of Beatrice at least for the feir following 
years. History has little to tell us about him, yet we 
may broadly trace the ways he now took, and which after- 
wards appeared to bim false and erroneous, and in a certain 
sense may have been so, but which for his development 
certunly were as necessary as all others. He himself 
says in the " Banquet," in the thirteenth chapter of the 
second treatise : " When the first joy of my soul was lost, 
I remained in such sorrow that do consolation could bring 
comfort to me. Yet after a certain time, as neither my 
own nor foreign consolation was of avail to me, my sfdrit, 
that longed for healing, found rescue in the way in which 
other discoosdate persons had found relief before. And 
I began to read that book of Boethius, which is not known 
to many, and with which he comforted himself in prison 
and in banishment." Then he proceeds to speak of other 
bosks he read, and tells what he thought and wrote of 
them, and how "he had seen strange things as in a dream 
before," "and as it often happens that a man goes forth 
to seek silver and without intention finds gold, which a 
hidden cause, perh^M not without Divine Providence, puts 
in his way, so did I, who sought to console myself, find 
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not only comfort for my tears but a knowledge of authors, 
sciences aod books, and considering these I judged that 
Philosophy, who was the mistress of all these authors, 
sdences and books, must needs be something very 'iagh. 
And I fancied her in the shape of a noble woman, and I 
could not think of her otherwise but as of a being full of 
gentle inty, and my sense of truth saw her with such 
pleasure that it scarce could ever turn from her. And 
from this imagination I be^an to go thither, where she 
revealed herself in reality, that is, to the schools of con- 
vents and to the disputations of the learned, so that in a 
short time, perhaps in thirty months, I began to fed so 
much of her sweetness that my love for her expelled and 
destroyed every other thought." 

So we hear from his own mouth that, after the death of 
his beloved, Dante devoted himself to studies, and that 
he did this with all the vehemence of his temper. In the 
first chapter of the third book he says: "Oh how many 
nights did pass, when the ^es of other men were closed 
in slumber while mine looked fiznUy and immovably on Uie 
dwelling-place of my love I " And again in the ninth 
chapter : " In that same year I so weakened the spnrits 
of vision by too much reading that the stars seemed to 
me surrounded by a kind of white mist, and only by long 
repose in dark and cool places, and by cooling the eye- 
balls with limpid water, did I recover the diseased power, 
so that it returned to its former state of health." 

Dante never gave up his studies ; he became one of the 
most leamed men' of his time ; one who had read all 
works of importance and was master of all its knowledge. 
He seems to have made one farther step : we know fr<mi 
a trustworthy report that Dante for some time was a 
novice of the Order of St. Francis, but left the cloister 
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without taking orders. IntbeBubterraneanjouni^hetellfl 
that around his waist he wore the cord by which he for a 
time had thought to master the " pard," that,is» the si»rit td 
lust There is some probalHliQrtbat this may have'bappened 
in those years, but possibly, too, it was much later. In 
those years of hteraiy occupation he probably composed 
the book written in the memory of bis youthful love. 

Yet dimly, dimly through the dark mist which the 
length of six hundred years and the utter want of notices 
have spread over Dante's life, we may rect^nise that his 
retirement from the world was not of loi^ duration. 
The " ways of error," with which be so passionatdy re- 
proached himself in after years, began and led him into 
that dark forest with the description of which the " Divine 
Comedy " opens, and out of which he was saved 1^ his 
passage through the realms of the dead. He retiuned 
to life and entered its arena with all the ardent activi^ of 
his mind. But "Experience sullies" — he, too, came to 
know that. 

In the " ^^ta Nuova " we are infonned of a second love, 
against which he fought, aod which is described with no 
less grace and loveliness than the first 

Subtle ioquiriea have been made by interpreters who 
attempted to discover who the lady of this second love 
may have been, whether she was F^ilosophy or even, as 
Scartazzini will have it, Dante's wife. We do not know 
it. It may have been some other woman . for whom he 
perhaps might have felt a passing inclination in the time 
between the death of Beatrice and his own marriage; 
Scartazzini's supposition that the " donna della finestra " 
was Dante's wife seems quite untenable, for Dante every- 
where and always avoided speaking (^ the latter, so that 
this would be the only instance of his mentioning her. 
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That is impossible in itself, aod, besides, it would have 
been done in another manner.* 
, But we know that Dante for a time led rather a dissolute 
life, which cannot well have been in another period, and 
which probably was but another way in which he tried to 
deaden his despair at the loss of Beatrice. There is a 
sonnet that Guide Cavalcanti addressed to him, in which 
be says : 

I eome to thee bjr diytlnw constantly, 
Bat In thy thoughts too rouob of baeenns find ; 
Greatly it grieves me for thy gentle mind, 
And for thy many virtues gone from thee. 
It was thy wont to shun such company, 
Unto all Bony concourse ill Inclined : 
And st^ thy qieech of me, heartfelt and kind. 
Had made me treasnre np thy poetry. 
Bat now 1 dare not, for thine abject life 

Make manifest that I approve thy rhymes ; 
Nor come I In such sort that thou mayst know. 

Abl prythee, read this sonnet many times: 
So shall that evil one who bred this strife 
Be thrust from thy dlBhononred soul and go. 

(ROSSBTTI.) 

■ It ia tme that Dante hlmaelf says In the " BBoqnet " that the object 
of this taoond love wai PbiloMpby. But I do not think we can belteve 
Um, the more so aa he wrote this paasige at a time' when he thought 
hlmaelf obliged to be ashamed of hii love-K>ngs, and declared all of 
them tobeonlyajlegorlea. Thoae who are of the opinion that Beatrice 
Is a mere symbol have, of conn^ always alleged that place In thdr 
&vcnr. How little is proved by it I have tried to state in my work oa 
the " Vita Nnova," in the notes to du^ptor zzIt. Indeed, few anthers 
Imstad Dante's explanation in fiiiT matter ; nor did he give It wltb 
mnch skill, lor In the "Tita Nnova" he had called this Hcond love 
■' buthless," " accnned," and " vile," and In the " Banqnet " it is called 
■ " love of hekvenly powo*," and one originated by Divine influence. 
The reverse order were posnble, but thns this late interpntation, 
nnthentfc Oion^ it be, seems bnt an nuaacceasfol and unskilful attempt 
to hide the' real state of tbii^ 
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Tfais poem would not be suffictent proof, for friends are 
apt to be susceptible, and if a man does not live according 
to their counsel and theories, they will soon find that he 
is on the way to perdition. A man like Dante could well 
walk paths which were not always understood by a 
Cavalcanti. 

But in the 23rd canto of Purgatory Oante encounters 
bis brother-in^w, Forese Donati, among those irtio had 
led a life of gluttony, and says, "I do not like to think of 
the life we two once led in each other's company." We 
have besides four sonnets, two by Dante and two by 
Forese Donati, poems of mutual mockery, irtiich, though 
not containing things which would deserve to be called 
infamous, nevertheless are written in a rather ignoble tone 
1^ rude and vulgar jest, a kind of tap-room poetry, 
especially those of Dante. The first runs thus : 

O Kod, pretty son of who knows whom, 
UnloM th7 mother, Lad^ Teaaa, tdH, — 
Tl^ gullet is aiiendj crammed too wdl. 

Yet others' food thon needs mast now consume. 

Lo I he that wean a. pone makes ample room 
When tbon goest by in any public place, 
Saying, "This fellow with the branded £sce 

Is thief apparent Erom Ills mother's womb." 

And I know one who's Eain to keep tils bed 
I^Bt tbon shonldst filch it, at whose bhth he stood 
Like Joseph when the world its Christmas saw. 

Of Bicci and his brothers it is said 
That with the heat of mish^otten blood 
Among their wives they are nice brothers-in-law. 

Bicd was Foreae's nickname. In his answer, Forese 
taunts him with having forborne to take revenge for the 
murder of his relative, Geri, son of BeUo, and among other 
things he says : 
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Right weU I know thon'rt AU^iieri's atm . . . 
Thaa hut taught as a &ir foshion, sooth to say,— 
That whoao lays a stick well to thy back 
Thy comrade and thy brother he shall be . . . 

And again Dante answers : 

To hear the nnlncky wife of Bled coo^, 

(Blooi,— 'Forese as he's called, you know^) 
YoB'd fitscy she had wintered, sore enon^ 

Where icebergs rear themselves in constant snow ; 
And, Lord I if in mid-August it is so, 

How in the frozen months must she come off? 
To wear her socka abed avails not — no, 

Nor quilting from Cortona, warm and tough. 
Her cough, her cold, and all her other ills. 

Do not afflict her through the rheum of age. 
But through some want within her nest, poor spouse 1 
This grle( with other griefs, her mother feel^ 

Who says, " Without much trouble, I'll engage. 
She might have married in Count Guide's bouse 1 " 

(ROSSBTTI.) 

That certainly was not written in a commendable style. 
Yet he always was sharp and irritable, and in Jest as well 
as in earnest the men of those times were ruder than we 
care to be to-day. Thus the two men for once may have 
given a loose rein to their jesting mood without reaUy being 
in earnest in what they proffered, nor desiring it to be 
believed. Eveiy man may go too far sometimes — ^perlups 
in A drunken mood — and it does but complete, not abase 
Dante's pwtrut if he fw ooce sufiered his robe to trail 
in the mud. We know nothing more about this episode^ 
nor bow long it lasted, nor exactly what he did : neither 
can we determine the date with any degree of certain^. 

Another step into the common life of ordinary men was 
his marriage, which occurred about the year 1295, that is, 
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tboat bis thirtieth year. His wife was Gemma DoDati, 
the daughter of Manetto, a kinswoman of Corso Donati, 
of the most powerful baronial family of Florence. Whether 
this mairiage was a love-match, or, as is more probable, 
a mairiage of convention, concluded at the request of his 
family, or maybe from political motives, is not koowD to 
US. At any rate, this marriage into the very first jamily of 
Florence proves the high social rank which he either held 
by birth or had won by his moit. The quettioo whether 
Dante was happy in his married life or not is a controversy 
as old as Dantology. Again, there is but one answer to 
it : we do not know. Boccaccio, who pleases himself in 
reviling the female sex, and likes to wan men, particulaiiy 
great men, from marrying, on this occasion, too, discusses 
largely and loosely what disadvantages spring from mar- 
riage (or all men, and especially for a poet ; how it disturbs 
him in his work and many things more. At the end he 
says: "Whether 'all' this was the case in Dante's 
marriage or not I will not venture to afiSnn, because I do 
not know it Yet it is true that for this reason, or what- 
ever reason else, he once separated never would return 
where she was, nor did he ever suffer her to come to him, 
though she had borne him several children." The known 
untnistwortbiness of Boccaccio taken into consideration, it 
may have been something like this. Dante certainly was 
not a man who could easily be happy in marriage, nor was 
he a man with whom it was easy to live, especially if he 
did not love, and that does not seem to have been the 
case. He never, in all. his writings, mentions his wife, or 
even so much as alludes to her. She had borne him at 
least four children. Of his daughter Antonia we know 
nothing more than that she existed.' Of a second daughter 
it is said in a record that the Brethren of the Blessed Vn^g^ 
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of " Or San Hichele " gave ten gold florins to Giovanoi di 
Boccaccio that be might bring tbem to sister Beatrice, 
daughter of the late Dante Alighieri, a nun in the conveot 
of Santo Stefano dell' Uliva in Ravenna." That is all 
we know about her. One of his sons, Pietro, was a lawyer 
in Verona, another son, called Jacopo, is reported to have 
lived ID Florence. To both are ascribed commentaries on 
their father's works. A descendant of Pietro's, Ginevra 
Alighieri, in the sixteenth century, married - a Count 
Serc^ ; from her the present Counts of Serq;o-AIigfaieri 
are descended. 

From the fact that Dante in this time contracted such 
enormous debts that many years later the family saw 
itself constrained to sell estates to pay them, it becomes 
evident that his financial situation was not brilliant, miless, 
of course the money was needed and spent for political 
purposes, for Dante was soon very active in political life. 
Like every man of good family who after the year 1282 
wanted to be in office, he was forced to become a common 
citizen and enter a guild. He caused himself to be 
inscribed — we know not why — in the guild of physidans 
and phannacists, in the official r^;isters of which his name 
may still be read. He seems to have soon played an 
important part. He several times was a member of the 
Council of the Hundred. He once or twice represented 
the republic as ambassador ; " he became the personal 
friend of the young King of Naples, who was in Florence 
about the year 1290; and finally, in the fatal year 1300, 
was elected Prior, and so became a member of the Govem- 

* Is the town-hall of the aoMj-toweni Uttla town San Gfanignuto, 
which to thia day i* a trplcal pictore of a medinval Toacao town, b«, 
In tlie name of the Florentine Gpvtanmen^ moved the annoal noewal 
of the Gq^ LeagoK 
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ment. " This unhappy Priorate^" be ODce said, " was the 
cause of all my misfortune.'* 

The mutual hatred of the rival parties in Florence, the 
Whites and the Blacks, had risen to its tiighest pitch when 
the notable and fatal year 1 300 came. Wherever members 
of both parties met, insults and quarrels were the conse- 
quence. At the burial of a lady of the Frescobaldi family 
a man's movement, that had been misunderstood, had 
caused bloodshed. The Dooati bad been the aggressors. 
A few days later, Guido Cavalcanti, riding through the 
streets with a small party of other young men, chanced to 
meet Corso on the way with his son Simone aad others, 
and in sudden anger spurred his horse directly against 
' him, and people asserted that in riding up to him he threw 
his lance or bis dagger at the Donatl Corso, Simone and 
Cecchino de' Bardi instantly pursued him with drawn 
swords and threw stones at him. From the windows, too, 
stones were thrown, but though wounded in the hand be 
managed to escape. One should read the vivid and 
dramatic narrative of Diso Compsgni, how the events 
went 00 their threatening course, with gossip, hate and 
rude insults, as they will do in a small excitable town ; 
*' more damage was doae in Florence by falsely reported 
words than by the points of the swords." Still the Whites 
were in power, and the government was io their hands in 
Florence as well as in Pistojs, but their leaders were slack 
and irresolute, while their adversaries were ready to do 
their worst. 

In the year 1300, while Dante was one of the Priors, 
they made an attempt to ensure peace by banishing the 
most unruly chiefs of both parties. Among the exiled 
Blacks was Corso Donati, while Dante, with his severe 
sense of justice, bad suffered his friend Cavalcanti to be 
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confioed at Sarzana, where he fell ill from the tuihealthy 
climate and died od his return to Ftoreace two months 
later.* Everybody said that peace would have been main- 
tained had not Pope Boniface meddled with the afiairs of 
Florence. This remarkable man played such a part in 
Dante's life and works, and again the events of his life are 
of such dramatic interest, the time of his pontificate indi- 
cates such a signal change in the world's history, that we 
must pay closer atteotioD to him. 

When Nicolas IV. died in the year 1292 there was 
anaxdiy in Rome, and in the conclave the cardinals could 
not agree on their election ; months passed In vain, until 
a sudden word of Cardinal Latino became decisive. On 
the Morrone, a mountain in Campagna, there lived a 
bennit called Peter, a peasant's son from the Abruzzi, 
who belonged to the Franciscans of the Severe Obser- 
vance, and was said to work miracles. It was truly 
mediieval that, as soon as Latino pronouoced the name, all 
these fals^ vicdent and worldly men, suddenly sdzed by 
reh'gious inspiration, chose this man to be Pope I Tbqr 
went out to fetch him in triumph, accompanied by great 
masses of people. They found him in a little hut with 
railed windows, a pale man with unkempt beard and bur, 
emadated by fasting, his eyes red irith weepung, clothed 
in a hairy sackcloth. They uncovered before him and fdl 
upon their knees ; he instantly did the same. On their 
telling him that he had been elected Pope he ran away, 
believing they wanted to mock him ; but the brethren of 
his Order seeing in his election a sign of Divine Grace and 
an event in their favour, persuaded bim to accept the 

* Tlwie ha compoMdlhabMntlfiilballBd which b^lns: 
BocaoM I think not vrcr to ntim, 
Ballad, to Tnocany . . . 

S 
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office, u^d OD August 24, 1294^ he entered Apulia riding 
on an ass, led by tbe kings of Hungary and Naples, the 
people, the barons, the deigy, two hundred thousand men 
. in all flocking; together and accompanjring him, crying 
" Hosanna." There was general exultation and great 
lubilee ; tbe old dtnple times seemed restored to mankind 
and a true ^car of Christ to fill bis place. But tbe old 
simple times were past. This man, who as Pope called 
himself Celestine V., was not fit for governing the troubled 
world. He bad no idea what to do, be was unable to 
refuse any demand that was pot to bim ; be got so sby 
and bewildered by all tbe pomp and all the trouble around 
bim that he hid himself in a grotto of the papal palace, 
"as the wild pheasant hides its bead," a biographer of 
bim says. 

And now Cardinal Cajetano empowered himself of the 
weak and bewildered man. He became his adviser and 
absolute master, making him decree what he, Cajetano, 
thou^t good, and governing through him. Finally, with 
the silent approval of King Charles II. of Naples, he made 
him sign a decree in which Celestine declared hunself 
incapable and renounced his dignity. On December 34 
in the same year, Cajetano, the son of Loffred<^ ancestor 
of the present Dukes Gaetani of Sermoneta, entered Rome 
as Pope Boniface VIII., riding on a snow-white bora^ 
again led by two kings, followed by a pompous train of 
barons, knights and warriors, and at the banquet of tbe . 
coronation he sat alone at his table, all the cardinals and 
kings after tbem mtUng at another table below him. This 
was the "higfa-minded sinner," as a contemporary calls 
bim, a man learned, eloquent, full of dignity, of handsome, 
regal, commanding appearance, haughty and irascible^ 
with the nature of a despot, not of a priest, and withal 
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one of the best bated men koown in history. His un- 
happy predecessor, Celestine, fled through Italy, but 
Boniface ordered him to be pursued. He was taken in 
Dalinatia and kept a close prisoner in a cell of the papal 
palace until he dkd. The mannerof his death was uncer- 
tain, and many (q>enly hinted at his havrng been p<^soned 
by order of the new Pope, who, as long as bis reign lasted, 
was attacked by the severe Franciscans with bitterest 
enmity. His reign wss the culminating-pcnnt of Church 
power — the topmost height reached immediately beftnr the 
falL The emiuFe lay prostrate. To the dected Emperor, 
Albert of Hapsbtii^ who asked for the Pope's coofirmap 
tion, Boniface replied, " Ego sum imperator." To enhance 
the splendour of his Court be gave princely rank and the 
purple to the cardinals. He excommonicated the Ccdonna 
and made furious war against them, eoticfaing his own 
family with their estates. Twice he ordered the town of 
Palestrina, a fief of the Colonoa, to be buined and left io 
ashes. Sciaira Colonaa was made prisoner and sent to 
the galleys. In his disccad with Philip the Fair of France 
he issued the famous Bull, " Unam sanctam,"' that hcpDM 
with the words : " We remind thee that to the Roman 
priest every human creature is subject" 

Philip ordered the Bull to be burned. On December 15 
the Pope in Anagai took the expurgatory oath in the pre- 
sence of the cardinals. He was going to excommunicate 
and depose Philip on the iSth. But the ni^t before, 
William of Nogaret, Sciarra Colonna, and other conspira- 
tors entered the town with some hundred men under the 
oyof "M<Hte al papal Ewiva Fraadat" The papal 
palace was besi^ed during nine hours; the Pope r^ected 
all conditions; the cathedral took fire, and the palace 
finally was stormed. The Count of Fundi and Francesco 
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Gaetatto fled, and over the corpse of a bishop the coo- 
spirators entered the halL Boniface sat on his throne, 
the tiara on his head. A moment they stood awed in 
ulence^ then they outraged him. Sciarra Colonna shook 
him by the ann and threatened him with his drawn sword. 
But three days and nights the inflexible old man — ^he was 
eighty-six — sat on the throne in silence^ giving no answer 
and taking no nourishment, until he was delivered on the 
fourth day by the Cardinal Fiesco and the people terrified 
by sudden remtHiBe. He continued to live for thirty-five 
days, but he was mad, Whosoever approached him he 
fancied to be a foe who wanted to take him prisoner. 
Dante, irtio was a good hater, and who hated him as the 
cause of his own misfortune, called him the " great iMiest." 
" He bound the Pope to the car of his wrath, and nine 
times he dragged him through the pit of hell," says Tosti. 
Nine times Boniface is mentioned in the " Commedia,*" not 
in a pleasant way. " Art thou here already, Boniface ? " 
asks his predecessor, Nicolas Omni, lAo with burning feet 
and head downwards stands in bis hole when Dante 
passes. And yet Dante was dee[dy indignant at that pro- 
fanation of the highest priestly office even in his enemy's 
persotL 

I in AUgna see Qi»flmr d t jyi. 
Christ, tn His Vioar, taftin to the foe. 

Him once acala as mocked and scorned I see, 
I see onoe mora the vinegar and gall. 

And slain between now robben bangetb He. 

He undoubtedly had seen the Pope and had known him 
personaUy. He most probably had been in Rome in the 
year of the jubilee in 1300, and had seen the masses of 
pilgrims thronging the bridge before tbe castle of Sl 
Angelo at the time when Boniface saw his power on the 
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summit. Dino Compagni, Boccaccio and others, tell that 
he had been Ambassador of Florence at Rome, but many 
causes make this appear improbable and even impossible. 
At any rate, he from the b^ianing most deddedly 
opposed the Pope, who claimed Tuscany as the property 
of the See of Rome, as forming part of the inheritanceof 
the Countess Matilda, and made use of evoy occasion to 
meddle in Florentine a^lrs. He had done so repeatedly, 
and in the year 1500 be agun seat the Cardinal Matthew 
of Acquasparta to Florence to " make peace " among the 
parties; but, beiag a baugb^ and unskilful man, the 
Cardinal had only succeeded in making matters worse. 
Among other things, he bad asked the republic to send the 
Pope an auxiliary troop of a hundred men for his wars 
with the Coloona, and Dante in the Coundl of the Hundred 
bad given bis famous vote oiNihilJiat. 

The Pope^ by secret understanding with the Blacks, 
sent the French prince, Chaiies of Valois, as " pacifi- 
cator " to Florence; He came with the " lance of Judas," 
Dante says. With a train of unarmed followers be 
entered Florence on All Souls Day 1301. Some days 
before the alarmed Priors had sent ambassadors to meet 
him at Pog^bonsi, to whom in a sealed letter he pledged 
himself not to exercise any sovereign rights in Florence, 
nor to change any of the laws. But in Florence suspidoo 
and trouble daily increased — and Charles' behaviour was 
not qualified to quiet it — ever more armed men assemUed 
around bim ; the Government was at a loss wiax to do, for 
tbtir friends kept counsel, but could not decide on any 
resolute deed. "Their hearts failed," cries Dino, who 
himself was Prior in those days, and he adds, " Never 
would I have believed that so great a lord and one of the 
royal house of France, ever could break bis word and 
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.oath." Charles b^nan to claim great sums of money, his 
armed men occupied the doors of the dty, Corso Donati 
entered it on horseback with numerous friends, and teiror 
b^an to rule in Flu^nce. In vain the great bell was 
rung, nobody appeared to obey the call, and the Priors 
renounced their office. "Many shameful crimes were 
perpetrated," Dino writes, "on women and maids, houses 
were plundered, the weak were bereft of their goods, or 
they hunted them out of the town. Many did whatever 
they pleased, the accused wcfe forced to ctmfess, and 
there was no rescue." "A noble city perishes uader 
thee I " a cleigyman of Charles' suite said. The prince 
answered, " Can it be true 7 I did not know it." Hesser 
Cante de" Gabrielli, from Agubbio^ was made podest^ a 
man who has become immortal because, among many 
other aentences, by which hundreds of the White were 
banished and outlawed, he issued the decree against 
Dante which to this day may be read in the so-called 
"IJbro del Chiodo" in the Archive of Florence. It is 
written in a most barbarous Latin, and dated from 
January 27, 1301.* Dante and four others are con- 
demned for peculation, fraud, extortion, bribery, rebellion 
against, the Pope and Charies, breach of peac^ and the 
like ; do further details are given ; as proof public fame is 
alleged, and "Having been r^iulariy summoned by a 
herald and failing to appear, and having been condemned 
to fines of 5000 gold florins each for contempt of court, 
thqr are considered as confessing^ and therefore cun- 
donned to return all the money unjustly extorted, fiuling 
which all thdr possessions should be confiscated and 
ruined. Fuitnermor^ thqr should be banished from 

* Raaden ara not to forget th&t tbra' the Naw Year fonnerijrbegui 
is Flomca uid ebawbtn on Marffh 39. 
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Tuicany for the space of two rears, and Palmieri d^ 
Altoviti, Dante, Lippo Beccbi and Orlanduccio Orlandi in- 
scribed in the public statutes as foiigers and defrauders 
fw perpetual memory, and excluded for ever from all dvil 
hcmours." 

On March 10, 1302, the sentence was confirmed and 
extended to ten other FlorentiiM citizens, and having 
failed to appear in Court, all the accused in it were de- 
daied outlaws and exiles in perpetuity, and if ever one of 
them should be caufi^t on Florentine soU he should be 
burned alive. 

Most of the chiefs of the White party had left the dty 
at Christmas, Dante probably among ttiem. Of course 
none had appeared to justify himself, as the consequence 
would have been immediate death. Not a word is to be 
said 00 Dante's guilt. Energetic, resolute rq;ardles8 of 
bate and danger as he was, he probably had incurred the 
special aninuwty of the victorious Blacks. Then his self- 
conscious pride seems to have made many men his 
enemies. Boccaccio tells that once, when the question 
arose who bad to be appointed ambassador to Rome, 
Dante was reported to have said : " If I remain, who 
goes ; and If I go, who remains 7 " And he adds : " This 
word is said to have had bad consequences for him." 

From this time he remained in exile until his death, 
and until his death was tormented by insatiable longing 
to return to Florence. As in ancient Rome and in the 
Greek cities, banishment in the Italian republics was ctm- 
sidered worse than death ^ the exile was a typical appari- 
tion in medieeval Italy as in old Greece. Out of Florence 
he never could be happy ; now in lov^ now in ^wing 
anger and hatred he expressed his ardent longing to 
return, in verses " bearing which " Burckhardt says« " the 
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heart oT every Flmmdne coold DOt but tremble." All his 
poetiy is fall of this. First he beg^^ to be allowed to 
return. One letter begins thus: " Popule mee, quid feci 
tibi ? " (" My people, what have I done thee 7 ") All bis 
despair lies in those few words, which alone remain of the 
letter. ' 

From all the powers be expected a chance of returning 
— from a revolution in Florence, from a victory of the 
banished party, from tbe princes who were bis friends, 
from the Roman Emperor, and at last from bis great 
poem. There is almost no canto in which he does not 
speak of bis ungrateful country. In the twmty-uxth 
canto of Hell he addresses her : 

RefOic«, O Flonnce, sines so great thy lune. 

That over aea and land thy vinga are a^eadi 
And through tbe d^ths of Hell lesoondB tby name. 

Hve sach I Grand among the scooodnt dead. 

thj dtlzsna, whenoa Bhams my soul doth fill, 
N(» do they with much htmour cnnvn tiiy bead. 

Still more famous are the verses at the close of the uxtb 
canto of Puigatory, that follow after the grand address to 
the slavey Italy : 

ThOD, O my Florence, ma^st be weh content 

With this dlgTBBdon which is nought to thee, 
Thaalcs to tbj people, wise In argmaest. 

Hany with justice in theli hearts we sec 

Uoger, lest nnadvised the? draw the bow ; 
Thy people hath It on the tongue's tip free. 

Hany to bear the common cha^e are slow ; 

Bnt thy good snzlona people, thongh none caQ, 
Are beard to acy, *<Tbe yoke 111 undergo." 
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Rej^c« thee now, thon hast the wherewithal ; 

Rich art thoD, thine is peace, and thoa art wise ! 
If trae my words, facts will not hide at alL 

Athens and Lacedsmon, whence did rise 

Tlie laws of old, on dvil order Iwot, 
Took bat short step to wliere life's tme good Ues. 

Compared with thee, so subtly provident 

Of wise refbrmst that, half November gone, 
Nought lingers that was for October meant. 

How often in the time to memory known. 

Hast tboQ changed law^ odna, polity and ri^t. 
And altered all thy members one t^ one 1 

And if thon well reflect, and see the light, 
Thon sbalt behold thyself as woman sick, 

Who on her pillow finds no rest at nigiht. 
And seeks to ease her pain by turning qnick, 

(Plouptkb.) 
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DANTE IN EXILE 

It is well known how emlMtteriiig even a succesaful 
pditical life is, bow the few men of pure intention are 
made to hate and despise mankind by the unavoidable 
co-opoation with others, who are moved by ambition 
only or desire of profit I One may imagine how much of 
this Dante must have experienced and how much m(»e 
in exile, when people do longo- had to pay regard to him 
— from what new and repulsive sides he must have 
learned to know them. 

In the banning he remained near Florence, in the 
company of other gentlemen of the White party, who had 
fraternised with the long-banished Ghibellines, and made 
several attempts, all unsuccessful, to recover Florence by 
force of aims. We do not know what part Dante took 
in those enterprises. He bad become a proud, severe, - 
not very amiable man, one who, while feeling the deepest 
revereaoe for every man of true worth, yet knew his own^ 
worth compared to that of others, and was not inclined 
to pardon any want of respect towards himself, and pro- 
bably did not easily fotgive those who did not follow his 
advice. The consequence was ' that he soon left his 
fellow exiles in bitter indignation and went bis own way. 
In Paradise he makes bis ancestor predict 
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And thai which most 1900 thy back diaU wd^ 

Win be the mad and evil company ' 
Whiota is that dceaiy vale with Owe shall BU7 ; 

For they migratefnl, lm{doaB, base to thee 

Shan prove; yet bnt a little while attend. 

And they, not tboa,'Bhall blub for infuny. 

And of that brote Btm^dity their end 
ShaD fnoiab proof, and well with thee 'twill Cue. 

Alone, Afttriy^ U^u^ to wend 
Thy bmely path . . . 

With such words of boundless pride he sevcFed the 
tie that had bound him to the others. Like almost all 
men of surpassing greatness, Dante stood alone. One 
generatioD later all parties strove to claim him as their 

He went to Verona, where he was twice the guest of 
the {uiDces of that town'; firs^ before 1304, of Barto- 
lommeo della Scala, and probkbly afterwards at the 
Court of Can Grande. To Uiis day, in the town through 
which the Adige rolls its waters io a wide curve there 
stand, oa the wonderful little Piazza de' Signori, the 
remnants of the oM palace, with its tower and battle- 
ments, and a tablet commemorating him who was once 
here as guest. In the year 1306 he certainly was in 
Lunigiana with one of the Marquises of Malaspina. It 
ia further certain that for a time be sojourned in Padua, 
in BologDS, imd in Paris. He was probably a student at 
the universities of these towns, be may even have lectured 
there himself. But he never attained the rank of a 
r^ular professor. And he was probably never wdl to 
do, whether he was a teacher or the guest and pnMgloi 
princes. His ancestor Cacdaguida tells him in Paradise : 
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How salt that bread doth taate ttaoa then shalt know 

That othen giv« tb«e, and how bard the way 
Or np or dowo anotber'a ibdra to Rtk 

In the ' " Banquet," in the third chapter of the first 
treatise be says : " Since it pleased the citizens of that 
fairest and most renowned daughter of Rome — Florence 
— to expel me from her dear lap, in which I was bom and 
reared until the culmination-point of my life, and in which 
I desire with all my heart to repose my weary sou! in 
peace with her and to conclude the time that is conceded 
to me — since that moment I have wandered as a [ulgrim 
and almost as a be^ar throu^ almost all the r^ons 
where this our language is spoken. And against my 
win I have displayed the wounds of fate with which 
people are wont unjustly to reprosch the wounded him- 
self. Verily, I have been a vessel without a sail and 
without a rudder, erring through many ports and bays 
and shores, chased by the dry wind that blows from 
painful poverty, I have appeared inconsiderable in the 
eyea of many men who, perhqts, moved by scmie rumour, 
had fanded me to be quite difiierent, and in whose eyes 
not only my person lost in value but my works also, those 
which are already completed as well as those which still 
are to be so. 

Dante's external appearance seems to have been by no 
means imposing. Boccaccio, who bad seen him when a 
child, says of bim : " He was small and insignificant- 
looking, rather stoo[dng, and wore a dark and heavy 
beard." Nothing is said in those words about Dante's 
lace, nor do they correspond to the well-known ex- 
presuve countenance. We would fain believe that tbt 
portraits i^ch are confirmed and sanctioned hy old 
tradi^oos, and all show the same characteristic lines, are 
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really Dante's, And though the proofs are not perfectly 
stringent and incontestable, it is at least highly probable 
that the portraits are genuine,* If tbey were not so, if 
ttie world had half-unconsciously invented such a fonn, 
mythical as it then would be, it would only the more 
prove the greatness of the man for whose portrait the 
artistic jmaginatioa of mankind faas created this almost 
terrible head. Its expression is of an intensity which 
Mr, W, H. Dircks, appljring to Thoreau, designates simply 
as " Dantesque," because it cannot be compared to any- 
tiaaii but to itself. Two ^pes of the same head are 
extant : one youthful, soft, full of refinement and yet of 
a bidden severity, in Giotto's fresco in the chapel of the 
Baigello in Florence,! ^^ portrait with the rose ; then the 
portraits of the exiled Dante, with the hollow cheeks, the 
lai^ forehead the energetic hf»ked chin, and espe<nally 
the eye 

That, deep and flaming, pierces like a sharp 
Inexorable dti^ei that obeys 
The nithless hand. 

(Vrchlickt.) 

. Both types are essentially the same. One is the Dante 
of the " S^ta Nuova," the other he of the " Divine Comedy." 
There is the same difference between the two faces that 
there is between the two works. The hard and stormy 
experiences of the intervening period explain tfae difler- 

* VUtF. X. Knna In the clwpter on "Donta't kikparlldie En< 
cheinoxiff, ■'^»* Kldnlsae " (" Dsntei selii Leben nod lelii Wtfk, ^wn 
Vertiiltnia cu Kniut nnd PoBtik," Berlin : Grote'ache Verlagi-Bncli- 
handlnng, 1897). 

f It was diacovered on Jnly 30, 1840, and ms tnairad in the Attempt 
tonetoroit The fronti^lece reproduce! Hm it was before file ieBtor> 
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eoce ; the natural devebpraent of die man leads rroin one 

to the other. 

He was proud and self-conscious in his behaviour, yet 
of the finest manners, but not adapted to society ; of an 
unyielding temper, often abstoacted and lost in thought 

Where he had been in all those yean, who knows? 
And what scenes fill bis imagination in those endless 
wanderings, when the visions of the great poem were in 
his mind I Who is to follow the flight of that powerful 
and matdilesB fancy ? He never ended his deep and com- 
prehensive studies — a self-taught man, who thought him- 
self a dUetian/e, when his powerful mind, that knew how 
to make more of a few crumbs Uisn others of the science 
of a thousand books, had long surpassed all tnofessional 
scholars and masters of the school. 

Between 1308 and 1311 the "Banquet" was written. 
The " Convivio Amoroso," as it is called in some early 
editions, is no light book. In the first chapter he explains 
the title and his intention in writing it. He says that, 
"though be bad not himself been sitting at the blessed tables 
be yet bad sat at the feet of those who are gathered round 
it, and had collected the crumbs that had fallen fi*om thdr 
feast." And because of the sweetness which that little had 
afibrded to him, he had been moved to pi^ those who had 
■ not even that ; and " as those who have knowledge alwaya 
liberally ofiier of their good plenty to those who are really 
poor and thus become as a living source by whose water ia 
quenched the natural thirst," so h^ too, had deared to 
arrange a general banquet, and to offer tfaem first the 
necessary bread. The dishes of the banquet would be 
served in fourteen courses. He meant to write fourteen 
treatises commenting <m so many canzoni, the allegory of 
vhicfa be intended to be explained in the treatilKs. By the 
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"bread" it underitood the first treatise, in which he 
ez[daii» why he had written his work in Italian, not in 
Latin. That he did so once again makes cndeat his 
splendid insight, which never shrank from going unusual 
ways. It was not the fashion then to write learned books 
otherwise than in Latin, and many men reviled him for 
doing so and thou^t but little of bis work. FuU four 
hundred years had to pass before in Germany anybody 
thought of writing a l^rned book in "Deutscb," whidi 
literally means the " people's " language. Only four trea- 
tises were completed. The second book treats of the 
several sciences, the third of philoso[Ay, while in the fourth 
is expounded a theory of nobility irtiich seems highly re- 
markable for the time of its origin. The form, of course, 
is antiquated, but the essence is most modem. He tries 
to prove, what to us is self-evident, that true nobility has 
nothing to do with birth, title, descent, or riches, but is based 
on personal worth alone. " Not the race makes a noble- 
man, but the man makes a noble race. I know that I 
speak in opposition to all the w<n-ld.'' The scholastic 
method adopted throughout the book renders it difficult to 
read, yet it is most interesting, and the beautiful, simple 
lai^^e in which it is written, full of noble hannony, 
gives it a great charm. Besides, there is that passionate 
vehemence in it which is always characteristic of Dante. 
All his fiery temper is found in every sentence ; there are 
no dead passages. One feels how he must have started at 
his desk in writing the words, " What, you say a horse is 
noble because it is good in itsd^ and the same you say of 
a falcon or of a pearl ; and a man should be called noble 
because his ancestors were so . . . not with words, with 
knives must one answer such a beastly notion 1 " 

He hadmoreandmore become an "intransigeant''; his 
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terrible love of truth nukes him utter words in the perilous 
fourteenth century which in the niaeteenth century would 
be impossible in ahnost any country. Id " Conv." iv. 6, 
speaking of the princes of his time, he exclaims, " O you 
miserable, who are governing the world, O you more 
miserable, who are governed 1 beware you,eaemies of God, 
beware of the revolution that approaches you who are hold- 
ing in your hands the rod of government in Italy I I tell 
Carlo and you, Federigo, kings, and you other princes 
and tyrants, take care who are your advisers ; mark bow 
often, on every day the real end of huoum life it shown 
to you by those your ministers I Better were it for you 
to fly low like the swallows than like vultures to cirdit 
high over the vilest things I " 

At the same time he wrote his thoughtful book, " De 
Vulgari Eloquentia," "of eloquence in the vernacular 
language." It is the first attempt to write a theory of 
poetry in Italian, and not a' few far-seeing linguistic ideas, 
which bng afterwards were developed by scientific i^iil- 
ology, are suggested is it. This work also remained in- 
complete. Both probably were interrupted by the arrival 
of the Emperor Heniy VII. of Luxemburg in Italy. 

The old Guelf had become a Ghibelline. expecting from 
the Emperor peace and order for Italy and his own return. 
At this time he probably wrote the book " De Monarchia," 
in iriiich he defended the idea thkx the Emperor was the 
ruler of the. world, the same idea for which Cfaarleniagne 
and the Hohenstaufen had fought, and which was irretriev- 
aUy lost. 

In these hooks there are beautiful passages and deep 
thoughts — but no original system of philosophy, as some 
over'-enthusiastic admirers of the poet would have it. 
His poetical concepti<Hi of the world was most original. 
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but in philosophy he was the diadple of otheiSt J^d he 
sever was a freethicker in a time when many such were 
to be Found. Through all his life Dante was a devout 
Catholic; in spite of bis violent opposition to the temporal 
government of the Popes and the pemidous riches of the 
Church, he always felt the deepest reverence for the 
'Church herself as she should have been, and never for a 
moment doubted the truth of her doctrines. Doubt was 
perhaps not foreign to him, but certainly not the slightest 
trace of this is to be found in bis works. Whatever V^tte 
and Scartazzini have said against this seems to me far 
from omvindng.* Nowhere can I find anything but 
devout Catholic faith. I am g^d to find this view con- 
firmed by a learned work on Dante's " .Geistesgang," the 
author of which, Dr. Franz Hettinger, is a Catholic 
clogyman. Beatrice who in the "Divine Comedy" 
stands for the lig^t of the Church, reproaches Dante with 
having been &ithless to her. Nofr Witte and Scartazzini 
assert that in saying this Beatrice condemns Dante's 
devotion to tdiilosopby, for viadx, according to them, he 
expressed too high an admiration in Ae " Banquet" valu- 
ing it even more than faith. But no trace of such an 
over-estimation is found in the " Banquet," nor is the 
slightest approach to religious dbubt expressed anywhere. 
In the fourth chapter of the second book the absolute 
inlallitHlity of all teachings of the Church is expressly 
acknowledged. 

If Dante ever doubted, I should say that the only thing 
he may have doubted was God's justice on earth. It even 
seems probable to me that such doubts in his soul were 

* Tba notiaii of the "Tdlogy " In Dante'i wotka, which WItta wms 
the fint to ettabllab, though It be very clever, aeenu to me a most' 
uahMfpy idea. I hope to my more on the topic cai another occasion.- 
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the source from which sprang his great poem, which is ' 
essentially a song of retribation. 

Yet I believe that Beatrice's reproaches less concern 
these doubts than moral aberrations — the aberrations in 
the forest of life. Dante makes Beatrice reproach him ; 
that is to say, Dante reproaches himself with having 
turned from the ideals and noble aims of bis youth and 
rushed into the always polluting whiii of the world. 
We to-day are no longer in a position to tell what he 
may have exactly meant In a literal sense it may have 
been his marriage and other loves, in an all^orical sense 
many a lower and more workUy aim, that made him 
swerve from his high path as prophet and poet. 

There is one point more to be touched on here. Boc- 
caccio reonds a great many love a£birs of Dante'slater lif<^ 
and other audiorshaveincreased the number with a fertile 
power of inventioa. When this dull stuff bad readied 
its climax it veered round to the opposite direction, and 
Scartazzini, for instance, never tires in his pnidisb en* 
deavour to defend Dante against any taint of this kind, 
and repeats over and over again what a frigid and dry old 
scholar Dante was. One ia as ridiculous as the other. 
We are no longer so prudish and severe in judging men, 
and not so quick in throwing stones at them. That Dante 
was of 8 loving and fieiy disposition, passionate as few 
men ever were, is evident in every line he wrote. That, 
on the other side, his character was severe and pure, that 
he certainly was do {ffofesuonal hero of French novels, 
' nor a man of brutal sensuality, is likewise evident. But 
to deny passion to B man, to unman him as it wer^ 
while one pretends to justify him, is rather a strange 
b^inning. In this respect we need neither accuse nor 
justify him — we have suffered enough from all the 
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superfluous uoDSense we have bad to hear oo the life of 
Goethe. 

It may be suffident that Dante gave evidence against 
himself and judged himself severely. For what dse could 
it mean that, through all the penances of Purgatory Dante 
walks free and unmolested ; only through the flames, in 
which the sins of carnal lust are purged, he has to pass, 
and stands trembling and hesitating until he is admonished 
by Viigil that Beatrice stands expectant on the other side. 
Scartazzini and others afiSrm that all the canzoni of the 
so-called second cycle, in which women are praised, have 
but an all^iorical meaning. Suppose they were right in 
that, I should still say that a man who borrows all his 
similes from love and in these similes speaks a lover's 
language with such a fire of life that nobody will believe 
them to be mere all^ories — a man who could write the 
story of Fraacesca and Paolo must have known woman 
and loved well, and must have devoted to them a good 
part of his life. 

Yet we need but glance at the poems themselves. 
Some are quite cold and full of learned definitions — in 
short, versified scholastic tracts; in otiiers the alleguy 
is evident ; some are of doubtful sense ; but then we 
suddenly are struck by a canzone beginning in the follow- 
ing way: 

Pain hi my speech I would b« harsh and rough 
As is hi all har acts that rock BO fair . . . 



Uy heart doth tremble whan I think o£ ber . . . 
For Death b tearing me with Love's sharp teeth. 
Prostrate I lie— bent over me he stands, 
The sword with which Dido was slain in hands, 
In vain I cr; for mercjr . . . 
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If only thoM fidr rinj^a I conld grasp, 
Which Lovs for my ondc^ cri^t with gold. 
Ah I how mj hand wotdd nrel hi tbtk hoM : 
Ah t If I had those tressos hi 1117 hand 
Which w a rod and acooigs to mo have grown. 
If I coold grasp them in the hour of dawn 
I should not conrteons b« or gently gay, 
No-^ihe a she-beai in her cmel [Jay I 

Wbotoever cao think that this poem of terrible aod 
tonneotiag passion is addressed to the fair tresses of 
philoao[^y must be a philosopher indeed. It is true that 
mediaeval mystics often borrowed their similes from 
sensual love, but such passages have quite a different 
sound, they are clumsier as veil as colder. One needs 
but compare the passages quoted by Perez froiq the 
writing* of the monks of St. Victor or the sonnet by 
JicopQoe da Todi, "Ciascuno amante che aina il Sig- 
nore^" which, as Bartoli said, is written "as it wer^ in 
an erotic trance in tiie words, the rhythm and the figures 
of glowing sensuality," and every man of a refined taste 
will instantly fed how misplaced these unnatural similes 
of sensual passion in such poems are. 

There are some who even believe tbty enhance 
Dante's fame by such interpretations; those it4io 
always fkin would make unclean what God has cleansed. 
As long as the Creator deems love between man 
and woman the right way to conserve mankind, those 
^us souls should be a little more modest in their 
devotion and not blame His ways irith such arro- 
gance. 

Then in s sonnet addressed by Dante to Cino da 
Pistoja, of unknown date, which almost could be called 
un erotical confession Dante says : 
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I have with Love In contact close been thrown^ 
From the ninth Tear the san did loark for me, 
And know bow be now curb, now spur may be, 

And how beneath falm men may smile and groan. 

Who Btxlves with him, with skill and etreogth akme. 
Acts as he does who, when the stonn plajrs free, 
Rings oot a peal, as though the vaporous sea 

And tbondeioas strife that moaio conld atone. 

Wherafci within the range of that his bow 
Flee choice to act hath not its freedom true, 

So that onr concsels vain dart to and fro. 
Well with new apui In fiank may he oa prick, 

And each new pleaame he before as lays, 
We must needs follow, of the old joy sick. 

(Flouptkb.) 

That is an we know. In the " Divine Comedy " a few 
words are spokeo of a very young {prl called Gcntucca, 
who was to [dease him so well, that for her sake he was 
even to like Lucca, her native town, which he had before 
hatcid, but that may have been only a fatherly admiration 
of an old friend — ^we know nothing about it. But these 
poems, as all bis poetry, give us insight into Dante's 
nature^ which was severe as well as passionate. 

Among the allegorical canzoni, some of which are 
composed in a cold and severe style, marble-like, and full 
of striking similes, there is one addressed to Florence, 
another of doubtful sense, wUch, perhaps, equally turns 
on love and likewise concludes with verses to Florence, 
the never-forgotten city hated and loved alike : 

Dear momitain song of mine, thon goest thy way. 

Perchance tbonlt Florence see, mine own dear land. 

That drives me, doomed and banned. 

Showing no [dty, and devcdd of love. 

If tlioa dost enter there, pass on, and say, 

" My lord, no more against yon can wage war, 
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There whence I come, Us chains so hoav; are, 
That, tbooj^ th7 fierce wrath placable ahonld prove. 
No longer fireedom hath he thence to move." 

(Pluuptrs.) 

HeaDwhOe, a time of new hopes dawned on him. In 
the year 1310 Henty of Luzembut|; came to Italy. By 
no one was he saluted with such exultation as by Dante. 
He wrote letters full of wild and triumphant joy to Kome 
and Florence and to all princes of Italy. He bad an 
audience with the Emperor ; in his letters be called him 
the "New Moses "and "The Lamb of God"; he was full 
of the most ardent hopes — but the enterprise failed and 
the Emperor died at Buonconveoto on August 24, 1312. 
In the year 1315 he was buried in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa; at the feet of the sarcophagus is an ea^ holding 
a scroll in its claws, on Which are written the words : 
" Quidquid fedmus venlt ex aho."* " He lies as one in a ' 
troubled sleep," Ampfere said of this monument. What 
Pante felt at this blow he never expressed. Now all was 
over, all hope gone for ever. The Florentines renewed the 
sentence in theyeari3i2 and again in the autumn of 1315, 
including his sons in the condemnation. Anybody by the 
new sentence was allowed to do with their person and. 
property whatever he liked ; if they ever should be taken 
on Florentine ground, they should be led to the scafibid 
and be beheaded. Again he wandered a banished fugi- 
tive on unknown ways, until he found his last refuge in 
Ravenna. 

He iux>bably bad become old before his time^ a broken 
man wholly retired within himself. That is the picture 
which is before one's eyes when one thinks of Dante. 

* "Whatever wa did came from above." Emu thinks this liMO^ 
tion itroog and stera enough to liavs beam compoesd by Dante. 
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Not the youthful portrait with the rose, but the stoofHog 
man with the haggvd features, the deep vid terrible 
eyes, in whose face we see exile and care and sorrow and 
unfathoniable mystic thought, that is the Dante we know, 
Qic exiled one — " Dantes Alagherii Florentinus exul im- 
meritua^" as he always styles himself in his letters — 
" Dante the son of AUghiero, a Florentine^ exiled though 
guiltless," that is the Dante who wrote the "Divine 
Comedy." 

How long the plan may have slumbered and ripened 
within him, at what time the first cantos were conceived, 
and when the last were completed, is all unknown to us. 
The contents give scant evidence as to the date of th^ 
origin, because, undoubtedly, all was repeatedly corrected 
and changed and gone through over and over again. The 
last cantos were not found until some time after his death. 
Still, in his last years Dante, conscious of the greatness 
of his work, hoped that for its sake he would one day be 
recalled to Florence. The twen^-fifth canto of Paradise 
begins with these verses : 

Shonld it s'er chance thai this my aaored acmg, 

To which both Heaven and oarth have thos set hand 
And wUoh had made me lean throagh years fall long, 

O'srcome the cruelty that keeps me banned 
From the fair fold wban I as lamb did rest, 
Foe of the wolves, who war against the land. 

With other voice, In other fleece then drest, 

I shall retoni as poet, Umrel-ciowned, 
And at my baptism's font my brow Invest 

(Plumptrb.) 

Dante could never suffer himself to accept the poet's 
crown— proud as ever^for who was tfiere to judge him ? 
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He pronounced himself worthy of the crown, and wanted 
to put the laurel on his head himself after his return in 
his " beautiful San Giovanni." It was not to be. As 
Michael Angelo sang : 

Heaven opened wide Its doors to him 
WUk his dear dty drove Urn firom ber own. 
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THE "DIVINE COMEDY" 

BoccAcao records the I^end that at Dante's death the 
thirteen last cantos of the "Divina Commedia" were miss- 
ing, and notwithstanding the most miDute research could 
notbefoimd. Somemonthshad passed, when onenightthe 
poet appeared to his son Jacopo in a dream, and revealed 
to him the pUce where the manuscript was hidden. 

That a resurrection of a dead man was necessary to 
preserve the work that tdls of the dead aeons ahnost 
natutal ; one cannot marvel so much at it The poem 
itself is still more marvellous. What a spirit dwelt in the 
man who dared, as it were, to pass judgment on the world, 
to foonounce God's sentence on His creatures I He did 
so in terrible emotion, and fully persuaded of his mission. 
The trembling a^tation with which he wrote is felt in 
every line of the poem. Fromwhata'TatmosofThou^t" 
was this book written — that seems like a message from 
the world beyond, the reminiscences of a soul which had 
once already left its " tenement of clay." 

We can but diatantly surmise what the man must have 
8u£fered who was driven to such a work I In vain had 
he entered the world and tried to obtain a place in it ; 
repulsed and misunderstood^ wandering through it, an 
erring outcast fugitive, at last he turned from it, and 
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ftom a far distant hdght,bt8 soaiiDg soul dared to pass judg- 
ment upon it. One of the loneliest men wbo ever lived I 
For bim and bis like the word has been spoken which the 
apoetle heard : " My grace is sufBdent for thee!" 

The man who wrote the "Divine Comedy" was a 
tragic, not ao unba{^y man. For whosoever bas ex- 
perienced the deep joys which an artist feels in creating 
may conceive what hours of boundless pride^ what con- 
centrated sensationa of deep happness such a work must 
have zSordcd him. He knew quite well who be was, and 
n^iat a task had been allotted to him. No poet ever felt so 
proudly, and at the same time so modestly, the aurprinng 
magnitude of bis work. That none of bis contemporaries 
was aware of bis greatness could not tor a moment make 
bim falter. He undoubtedly alluded to himself in that 
passage in the eleventh canto of Purgatory irtiere, speak- 
ii% of tbe poets of his time, be says : 

One Guido did tbe other's &me abase, 

And yet perhaps that man's already t>oin 
Who both from their Ugh-seatod nest wHl chase I 

In Hell, Ser Brunette prophesies : 

. . . If thon follow bat thy star 
Thon canst not &U to reach a gloriom shore 
If right I saw U life, that seems so £ai . . . 
Fortune such honours bas prepaied for thee. 
That both the parties will tbine aid dedre, 
Bnt let the goats fat from tbe sweet grass be I 

In Paradise be is saluted as a chosen one by tbe blessed 
spirits. 

O thon thrice blessed one who to the throne 
Of the eternal triomph hast been called, 
Before thy mortal vessel be destroyed 1 
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Nevertheless the first, wfaom be judged and found 
wanting, was himself. He saw what be bad been, and 
what bad become of bim, bow be had fomid the rigbt patb, 
made his peace with God, and recognised that all bad been 
rig^t and necessary. 

lAany hidden meanings are exfsessed in the grand einc. 
Its many-^ded symbolism allows of many interpretations. 
First it tells, legend-like, that the man Dante has been in 
Hell and ia Heaven, and has seen mach that is bidden 
from the eyes of mankind. This is the first and most 
literal sense of it The seccmd step is remoter, but is 
sot yet quite an all^;oiy j it is Dante's confession of bis 
own salvation, and how it was brou|^t abouL Further 
meanings are indicated in the first chapter of this part ; 
but, above all, it meana that Dante was saved out of the 
wilderness of doubt, into which bis own unhappy fate and 
the frif^tful state of the world had plunged him. He had 
suffered all ill chance that could iall to the lot of man. 
He loved and had lost his beloved one ; his family life 
was unhappy ; he was a statesman, and as such was un- 
successful ; he saw his party defeated and driven from the 
land, and when the Emperor, from whom he had expected 
the redemption of Italy and bis own reinstatement, entered 
Italy with a victorious army, he saw him die. He bad 
been full of the noblest intenti(Mis, yet men not only gave 
him no thanks, but bad bunted him out, had branded bis 
name with foul crimes and condemned him to death. He 
had lost bis whole fortune; one of the proudest of men, 
he was forced oootinually to humble himself and to live 
on foreign alms ; one of the greatest poets of all times, 
he saw himself neitber understood nor honoured. His 
whole life was devoted to bis native dty, he clung to it 
with all his heart, and be passed twenty-two years longing 
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in vain to return to it A devout Catboliq fiill of rever^ 
ence for bis CfauFch, be saw it degraded, governed by 
" New -Pbarisees," and at last fallen and dishonoured. 
Italy, whose unity was dear to faim, he saw torn by the 
hatred of parties and cruelly devastated by war. A sea 
of wrong had passed over him, he saw a sea of wroi^ 
raging over the world in which be lived ; wherever he 
turned his qres everything was such as to drive him to 
despair, but he despaired not He believed, and in spite 
of dl, recc^^nised the high harmony of the world. He had 
found the path for his soul, the wo-k for his mind, by 
which he got rid of the weight which cnished him, and at 
the same time took his proud revenge on the men who Iiad 
so maltreated him. In "eternal letters of fire" be wrote, 
bis terrible judgment " as lightning writes its cipher on 
' the rocks " to be read by all posteri^, that men might 
one day fix the balance between this one man on the one 
side and mankind oa the other. 

To attain this he had to do in, a sinritual sense what 
the Greek mathematidan had demanded : he, as it were, 
overleaped the boundaries of life and found a standpwit 
beyond it Imperfect fuU of wrong, incomiHVbensible as 
this world must needs seem in itself, be was forced to 
search for its justification in the worid invisible ; he was 
fcNved to follow all the lines, that appear in this our world 
only in broken strands, to their perfection in the other ; 
what Is but an incomidete fragmrat of an arcb here, darting 
from nme knows where to none knows whither, will close to 
a perfect circle in the sinritual worid that became visible to 
that ^and seer. His eye pierced through the boundaries 
of time and space into the surrounding sphere of eternity : 
the wrongs done here were repaired and punished there. 
To see this it had become necessary, or, as be explains 
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i^ the heavenly powers by mediatioo of lovii^ and friendly 
spirits had so decreed it that his soul should beshdvntbe 
way through the metajdiyucal reafans, where he could see 
the terrible retribution of God's justice and be satisfied. 
The state of horrible crime on earth was not all — the last 
word was not sptAen here — he could be calmer and 
endure all, knowing what was to follow. He had seen 
eternal justice and the end of life face to face, and while 
his soul was still trembling fmta the sight of those sombre 
gknies, he sat down to tell of it. 

All the secret sense, mystic connections and hidden 
allusions of the work, in which he gave utterance to his 
higb insight will probably never be fully known. Already 
at the time when Beatrice had been lost to him, and his 
thoughts followed her into the other world, his mind 
was deeply and intensely occupied with the Invisible 
and his imagination attracted' by its g^cuies and hidden 
terrors. Even then he spoke of wonderful visions and 
strain intuitions. What the reason was, that later, 
when he came to tell of the great vision, he chose the 
year 1300 as the date of his illumination, is unknown. 
The year, perhaps, was an important one to him firom 
reasons which he alone knew, relating to changes within 
him — reasons which could only be investigated by read- 
ing in the soul of the man ; perhaps the fact that It was 
the year of the jubilee of Christ's birth was decisive. So 
much is certain; he began his mystic pilgrimage on 
Maundy Thursday 1300, and ended it in the week of the 
ResuTTcctioa of Christ.* Into these eight days was c<Hi- 
centrated the whole essence of his Iif& 

* Uj wtamwd Irlmd, Uantanut-CoIoitAl Fochliaiiuiwr, has aHeged 
good raHom for bolisvinff ***■* Dsnto uflAnt tho dsto of hit dsscoit to' 
b« Satniday, Hutb aj, 1301. Howertt. the qoettion seema bj no 
■DMiM dedded, and I still prefat the interpntatioD above ^ven. 
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What title he origioally chose f«- his work is unknown. 
If the letter to Can Grande of VenHia, in wfaicfa the 
Paradise is dedicated to that prince, be genuine, be called 
it the " Comedy," or rather a "Comedy." In those timet 
every poem which ended b^>pUy was called a comedy, as 
he says io the letter itselfl In one or two, and not very 
early, editions, it iscalledthe " Vision of Dante Ali^eri"; 
in a few, simply " Le terze rime di Dante." Afterwards 
the attribute of " Divino," which Italians like to confo* on 
their great artists, was given to the poet, and in the 
sixteenth century the work itself was called " Divine." 
That was the natural origin of this title, which since has 
become the universal one^ and nowadays is mostly be* 
lieved to have another and mystic sense, corresponding 
to the contents of the w<n'fc. 

There exists no poetical work daborated witti sudi 
consuinmate art as this. The smallest detail is worked 
out ; it resembles a technical work,, every iron-join^ 
every naU of which has been considered before. Even 
the number or the words seems to have been counted. 
The mystical properties of numbers on which such stress 
Is laid already in the " ^ta Nuova," where the number 
Nine— that of the miraculous — recurs ever and again, and 
Beatrice herself is called a Nine, that is, a wonder ^rtuwe 
root is the Trinity — these properties are worked out to 
theutmost in the structure of the "Divine Comedy." The 
numbers Three— that of the threefold Deity; Nine— that 
of wonder and second birth ; and Ten — the number of the 
Perfect are the bans of its construction. Tliree are the 
rhymes, three verses form a stanza, three animals arise 
to terrify Dante, three holy women intervene for him, three 
guides lead himu Three in number are the realms, and cor- 
respondingly the whole poem is divided into three parts ; 
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the book opens with an introdactory canto, then follow 
ninety-nine cantos, thirty-three for each of the tliree realms, 
cOTre^woding to the years of Christ's life on earth, so 
that the number of all the cantos is a hundred, the number 
of the Whole. Each of the three realms is divided into 
ten rq^ions, Hell into Limbo and the nine drcles ; Purga- 
tory into three preparatory divisions and the seven circles 
of the capital sins ; in Paradise there are nine heavens and 
as tenth r^on the Heaven of perfect light, the Empjnean. 
Even verses and words seem to have been counted, for 
the nmnber of the words is 99,542; and of verses Hell 
contains 4720, Purgatory 35 more, and Paradise again 
three more. And each of the three parts ends with the 
word "stars." 

To procure a fit scene for his poem, Dante, as it were, 
created the world anew in his fancy. In the centre of 
the ten heavens the round ball of the earth is floating. 
Its northern hemisphere bears the continent, in the very 
midst of it is Jerusalem, in its interior is placed the funnel 
of hell. ' In its deepest depths, in the earth's centre, the 
point of concentrated gravitation and cold, where all 
warmth and all li^t end, at the farthest distance from 
God and His heavens, is the dwelling of Satan, who is 
confined there in etemiQr. The opposite southern hemi- 
S[^ere is that of the wide waters; from a solitary island 
rises a mountain of immense heij^t on whose summit, near 
to the zone of fire and the moon, the terrestrial paradise, 
the Garden of Eden, is situated. 

Somewhere on the earth's surface, half dreaming^ the 

poet has left it and on unknown paths has entered the 

realm beneath it. That is the well-known grand opening : 

" In the midst of our life's path I found myself in a dark 

forest, and the right path was lost, so dark and terrible 
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was that tareat, that even ia tbinking of it its terror seems 
to letam t Death caonot be more bitterly felt I " And 
yet so :good has been its result that he must tell all 
that happened there I He no longer knows bow he 
entered it, so full of slumber was his soul wbai he lost 
his first path ; yet be knows this much, that at the end of 
that Vale of Tears be reached a hill on whose summit the 
planet's rays already fell, wbich is the sure leading star 
of mankind. The planet was the Sun, the Ligb^ of God. 
He begins to feel some relief, 

And gaxM back upon tb« ■cana behind, 
Which never Uving man had yet paraed o'er t 

But just as be begins to ascend that alojuDg hill he sees 
with terror a leopard supple, lithe and fleet, with dusky- 
spotted skio, bairing his way; yet it being springtime 
and the hour of morning, be hopes that the beast will 
withdraw, when lol a lion ai^iears, with upraised bead 
and fierce hunger, and a sbe-.w(dr, that in her very lean- 
ness seems laden with eveiy filthy greed. Trembling he 
stands, and slowly, slowly turns back towards the depth, 
where "the sun is ulent." 

Thus recdling in the deepest despair, a form suddenly 
rises before him that seems dumb with the silence of 
centuries. " Have pi^ on m^ whosoever thou art, man 
or shade 1 " Dante cries. It is \%gil, who makes himself 
known and asks : " How is it that thou tumest back to 
sudi bitterness ? Why dost thou not ascend the Delect- 
able Mountain, which is the cause and b^jinning of all 
joy?" *'OartthouthenVir:g^l" Dante b^pns, his fore- 
head reddened with ahame ; " O thou my master I source 
of all honour,' which I drew from that style I took from 
theel Myguidelby all the love I ever applied to thy great 
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work, tbou seest the beast that threateoa my w^ ; save 
me from it, renowned sagel" "Another way must be 
thioe," Vii::gil replies ; " on the paths of this worid there is 
no rescue from that dire she-wolf of greed which primordial 
envy once let loose from hell to ruin mankind, irtiich 
weds with many other beasts, and will contiDue to do so 
until the Greyhound come, who will be her death, and who 
will save that poor and suffering Italy I " 

Vii;gil was thought to be the greatest of all wizards and 
sages of antiqtii^. The fourth Eclogue, wbidi, indeed, 
sounds like a i»opbecy of Christ's birth, had procured him 
such &me. He continues : 

" Whereibm fbr thee I think and jadge 'tis woU 

That thon ahoold'st follow, I th; leader be. 
And guide thee hence to that etenuJ cell. 
Where tiion sbalt hear aharp waUs of miseiT, 
Shah see the andeat qdilts In thdr pain, 
For which, as being the sectmd death, men cry : 
Those thou ahalt see who, in the hope to gam, 

When the honr comes, the bleaaed ones' happier dime ; 
Can bear the tortmring fire not yet complain. 
To tiiese wonld'st thon with eager feotstepe ohmb, 

A soul shall guide thee wtHtfaier fiir than t : 
Witii her I'll leave thee when to part HIb time. 
Foe that great Emperor who relgnt on high. 

Because I lived a rebel to His wUl, 
Wills that throng me none come His dty nigh. 
Through aU the world He niles, jet there rdgns still 

There Is His dty, there Hla loflj throne. 
Thrice blessed whom He doth choose those courts to 

fiUl" 
Then qiake I, " By the God then didst not own, 

O Poet, I of thee a boon desire, 
That I may 'scape this woe, or worse nnknown. 
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Thai whithar thon bast s^d thoa bad ine Ugber, 

So that St Peter's gate is O^t I find, 
And those thou tell'st of in thdi totments dire." 

Then he moved onward and I trod beUnd. 

(PLDUrTRB.) 

The Momd canto begins witb that beautiful pauage : 

The day was closing and the dusky air sofUy b^ian to 
free all bongs from their cares. I alooe prepared to 
sustain the toi> oF the way and <^ |nty, wbidi my unerring 
mind will now retell." Doubts were filling bis mind: 
what does Virgil — that is, he himself — expect from him ? 
How can he trust htm ? At whose side is he going to place 
himself 7 Aeneas, of course, destined to foimd Imperial 
RxHoe, could dare it; the other irtio, living, ever saw the 
other world was the " chosen vessel," the Apostle Paul, 
for in the Sectmd Epistle to the CorinthiaQS is written : 

" It is not expedient for me doubtless to j^ory. I will 
come to the visions and revdadons of the LorxL 

" I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years ago 
(whether in the body I cannot tell, or whether out of the 
body I cannot tell ; God knoweth), such an one caim^t up 
to tiie third heaven. 

"And I knew such B man . . . bowthathewaseauf^t 
up into paradise and heard unspeakable words which it is 
not lawful for a man to utter. . , . 

" For thou^ I would desire to glory I shall not be a 
fool, ibr I will say the truth. . . . 

"And lest I should be exalted above measure through 
the abtmdance of the revelations, there was given to ne a 
thorn in the flesh. . . ." 

At the Apostle's side Dante had dared to |dace himself 
as the third elected and he now hesitates : " I am not 
Aeneas, nor -Paul. Whoaml that I should trysueh a 
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thing? WIio concedes it?" He is full of misgivings 
as to bis strength. But '\%gil warns him to beware of 
cowardice, and then explains to him bow he came to be 
there. He had been sitting in the sod^ of heroes and 
poets of antiquity when suddenly a lady called him, 
blessed and fair, softly and sweetly sp>eaking with angelic 
vtHce^ who said : " My friend, no friend of fortune^s, is so 
entangled in the perilous net of lif^ that he will be lost if 
thou with thy well-graced words do not rescue him." 
The Ai^rgin herself and St.' Luda had asked her why she 
did not help him, who once bad loved her so much that 

For her sftke he left th« common herd. 

" I am Beatrice," she sajs, ** who bid thss go. 

Love moved me, and &om Love my qieecb did Bow. 

Why doBt thoa falter then ? why hesitale 

While three sqch Udioa, blessed by God's dear grace, 

There are [n Heaven, caring Ear thy fate ? " 

Much has been written by way of explaining the sym- 
hdism of these two first cantos.* There can be but little 
doubt that it indicates how Dante in the dark forest of 
life was threatened and hindered by the three chief vices 
— luxury, pride and avarice — and bow the gracious Queen 
of Heaven herself, aided by the saint who seems to have 
been the patroness of Dante and by Beatrice, sends out 
Virgil — that is, the old wisdom of this earth — to save him. 
Yet all these sjrmbols possibly may have more minings 
than one. What he certainly — and whatever sense may 
be hidden in the diOerent figures — ^wishes to imply, is 
that the heavenly powers made an aittempt to save him 
by according him those special revelations which he 

* VUt Knuu, "Dante," p. 441 m- 
G«a&nge das Inlemo." Paul P{ 
LeipciC, 19QI. EbtfOhrong. 
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proceeds to describe, that great iUumiaating viuoD of the 
" mjBtery of creatioa." What is most discussed of all are 
the prophecies of Vii^, the question who may be the 
greyhoimd by nhom the she-wolf will be vanquished and 
Italy be ddivered. Some 'say that Can Grande is meant 
|}y it, or Henry of Luxemburg and others; some are even 
of the opinion that Dante alludes to the worid's Saviour 
Himsdf. The question does not promise ever to be solved. 
Nor do I think it a matter of great importance to us. 

They go and approach the dark pwtal with the vell- 
known inscription : 

Throng ma man pass to dty of great woe ; 
Throngh me men pass to endless misery ; 
Throngh me men paas where aQ the lost ernes go. 

Justice it was that moved my Uaker high, 

The Power of God it was that £uhioned me. 
Wisdom supreme and primal Cbazity. 

Before me nothing wu of things that bsi 
Save the Etenei and I eteme endure: 
Ye that pass in, all hope abandon ye. 

On entering through it : 

There dg^s and tears and groans disconsolate 
So sounded through the starless firmament, 
That at the outset I w^ sore thereat. 

Speech mau;-tongned and cries of dire lament. 

Weeds full of wrath and accents of despair, 
Deep v<dces hoarse and bands where woe Eotmd vent, — 

These made a tamuh whirling throngh the air, 

P<^ evermore In timeless gloom the same, 
' As irtiiria the sand Btorm-driven here and there. 

Dante asks' who these are, and the answer betrays a 
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conceptioD of surpassiiig gnadeur. For that is not yet 
belli but these are the sorrowful souls of those "who 
lived without gloty and without shame." The indifferent, 
the worthless, the inort, who had lived in sordid quiet 
and devoid of aspirations. Heaven expels them and hell 
refuses them. " They have no hope, even in death," for 
that is passed, and thdr blind life is so base that they 
envy any other lot 

Nothing remains to tell that they evo* lived Justice 
and Mercy alike scorn them — " better not speak of them 
but pass in silenc^" 'S^rgil says. If you keep in mind 
that we are not only in hdl, but that every scene sym- 
bolises a certain state of soul, that every circle is to 
show the living where they are and what is theu- state in 
reality, the obvious sense of the verses will appear to be 
" worse than all sin is narrow indifierence." These are 
the miserable " che mai non fur vivi," " who have never 
lived at aU," 

Hated 1^ God and by God's enemies. 

They arrive at the shore of Acheron,iriiere lamenting and 
tremblingsouls lire transported by Charon to theothershore, 
Charon thrusts back the living man, who, in a way that is 
not quite clear to him, suddenly finds himself in the first 
circle of hell, where the heroes and sages of antiqui^ and 
pagan lands dwell in peaceful and happy meadows. Not 
having been Christians, Paradise is dosed to them. Here 
are the patriarchs, with the exception of those who, like 
Adam, Moses, David, after Chrises des ce nt to hell, were 
raised to heaven. Here are Homer, Saladin and others, 
and with proud modesty Dante records with what 
courteqr Homer, Horace and other poets received him. 
" I was the uxth among five such men," 
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In the second circle they find those who sinned baa 
love, hurled to and fro by eternal whirlwinds — the symbol 
of restless passion. That is the canto which contains the 
famous episode of Francesca da Rimini, "a thing," aa 
Carlyle says, " woven as out of rainbows on a ground of 
eternal black." No translation will ever be made to render 
all the charm of these most touching lines, placed like an 
island in that ocean of g^oom and darkness, yet themselves 
burning with a sombre glow, as a night listened by the 
flaring eruption of a volcano ; the song of saddest, ten- 
derest love and most intense pain. Tliousands he saw 
passing him who all bad been undone by love : Paris, 
Triatan, all the knights and fair ladies. Deepest pity 
fiDed the man's soul, who lumsdf bad known love so well, 
and he stands wiA troubled mind. Then he expresses 
the desire to speak to two, who fly together, and seem to 
be carried so lightly on the air. He conjures the "pained 
souls " by the love " that once united and undid them ** 
to come to him. And they comc^ like doves descending 
on open wings throu^ the serene sky, so powerful was 
his loving call, " O gracious, O kind bdng that descend- 
est through this dark and pernicious region to visit us, 
whose blood dyed the earth," 

If be wen kind to ns who mtes the world 
We wonid pny unto Him to grant thee peace, 
Becanse thon pitlert onr mleeiy. 

Peace seems sweetest and most desirable to those rest- 
less souls. And Francesca tells her story with that triple 
invocation of love. " Love, which so quickly befalls a noble 
hear^ enamoured him of my fair body ; Love, which never 
spares loving to the beloved, enamoured me of him with 
such power, that even here in hell be leaves me not; Love 
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led us to one commoo death I It was Love which did 
alL" And Dante bows bis bead in deepest thou^t, until 
thepoetask8hini,"Whatarttbou thinking of?" Andhe 
answers : "Alas, how many fond thoughts, what deep deure 
led those two to the unhappy pass 1 " and taming to the 
spirit says, " Francesca, thy suffering makes me so sad, so 
Aill of [u^, that I could well weep with thee ; but, tell me, 
in the time of the sweet sigfas, how did Love grant that thou 
too sbouldest come to know the doubtful pangs 7" Andshe, 
"Theic is no greater grief than to remember past Joys in 
misery ; but if thou wisbest so strongly to hear what the 
first root of our love wa^ I will tell tbee, though I must 
speak with tears. We once sat and read, for pleasure's 
sake, of Lancelot and how Loye held him last — we were 
alone and had no misf^vings . . . yet oAentimes our eyes 
stoiqied reading' and met, our faces grew pale, but there 
was (»ie passage that undid us ; — when we read how that 
awcet smiling mouth was kissed by such a lover, then he^ 
whoaevermaybe separated from me, all trembling, kissed 
my mouth . . . our Gallefaault was the book, and he who 
wrote it . . . on that day we did not read one line more I " 
And while one of the spirits thus speaks, the other weeps 
so i»tifully that Dante, pale and broken by compassion, 
faints and falls, like a dead man. 

In the third circle the sins of gluttony are punished. 
Souls lie in foul mud and mire undu' an " accursed eternal 
cold and heavy rain " of daik water, snow and buL Here 
a Florentine unner, Ciacco, ivedicts to Dante his imminent 
exile. In the next canto prodigals and misers (among 
the latter many chim:bmenX with the wild cries and howls 
of beasts, roll huge stones i^ainst each other. Most 
ronarkable is the symbolism in this passage; with 
these souls alone in all bell no exchange of words is 
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possible. Th^ have no seose left for anything; there 
is DO speaking to men who live for mtmty alone, thdr 
s^nrit is dead to all aspiration I Over the SQ^iatt 
pool be is rowed in the bark- of the horse-tnaned 
Phl^yas to the burning town of Dis. The souls of those 
who once wasted thdr lives with grumbling, moroseness, 
and needless ire arise from out of the slimy pod, clutdi 
the boat with their hands and teeth, tear each other, and 
again sink into the waters. A mi^tywall of red-hot 
iron, occui»ed by thousands of devils, encloses the deep 
interior funnel of hell. By it a sharp -philosoidiic dis- 
tinctitm is indicated. Until aow Dante had but seen the 
sinners who had failed by inauffident will to do right, 
whose force of resistance against temptation had not been 
strcmg enough. Now follow those Who were active in 
evfl and intentionally bad. The first are the heretics, 
rilentiy lying in countless' burning o^ns. Here is 
Frederick II., here the elder Cavalcanti; and Farinata 
d^li Uberd. Notwithstanding . his mediaeval oinnions, 
Dante here again proves that the' beginnings of more 
modem ideas were dawning in him. Whereas his theory 
f<»«es him to condemn, yet he is unable to exult In the 
damnation of souls, who, in spite of their crimes, appear 
noble and great to him. Just as he cannot conceal his 
pity for Francesca and Paolo, so he bows his head with 
deep reverence in the presence of the high-minded Faiinau 
andagainon the glowing sand to his master, Ser Brunetto, 
nay, Virgil himself admonishes him to be courteous to three 
other great Florentines, doomed and damned though 
they be. 

Passing on through ever new torments and new classes 
of sinners, they descend deepo- and deeper. The vivid 
distinctness with whidi the Undscape, the scenes, all 
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movunents are paisted is admirable beyond ezpresnoo. 
By the movement of his throat while drawing breath, by 
the stones that give way under his foot, the spirits notice 
with terror that a living- man is pasmng, ^ile in the 
lighter r^iions they perceive it by the shadow which bis 
body throws in the sun. But here below there is no sun, 
but all is daricness, or fire and terror. There is the Hell 
of Serpents, Hell fiill of lacerated and bleeding bodies and 
limbs, others full of all disgusting, stinking sickness, a 
wild phantasmagoria of torments. In one of the " Evil 
Pits " where the dishonest officers are drowned in seething 
pitch, and raise their heads out of it to cool them, " as 
frogs will thrust out their muzzles in a watery ditch," 
there follow scenes of grotesque and wild hellish frolic in 
which devils watch and catch one of the sinners and 
fight for the prize of tearing him. 

Ever deeper he descends until he reaches the place 
where the ghosts of traitors are imprisoned in eternal ice ; 
walking over the glassy surface be describes his own 
horror at seeing the livid frozen bodies in the green, 
transparent ice beneath him. Suddenly he comes upon 
two spirits imprisoned in me [rit, one bent over the other, 
gnawing and biting the latter's skull. On Dante's asking 
who he is, the sinner, wiping bis mouth on the other's 
hair, uplifts himself from the horrible repast and says : 
" I know not who thou art, yet to hear thee, know I that 
thou wast bom in Florence ; learn, then, that I was Count 
Ugolino " — and then be tells the worid-famous stoty, with 
all the terrifying art which Dante is master of, the abrupt 
and vivid painting, condensing all sweetness and all horrors 
into one short sentence. The dream before dawn that 
frightened the father: how he saw wolf and wolf-cubs 
chased by lean hounds, bearing the faces of his Pisan 
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oiemies, aod, waking, beard the children crying in thdr 
sleep tor bread ; how be beard the guards locking the 
tower's door, and suddenly struck by the fearful meaning 
of tbat noise, stared speechlessly into his children's faces, 
little Anselm cried: "Why dost thou look at me so, 
father 7 " He answered not, be shed no tear, hour on hour 
passed by, day and night ; with the new morning a small 
ray ofli{^t fell into the gloomy cell, and be saw thehtxror 
in his own pale fiue reflected in thatof the four b^ys, and 
in despair he bit his own arm ; and the boys deeming it to 
be hunger, not wratfa, cried : " Eat min^ father, our flesh 
ispoorenou^,l)Ut it isthineownl" Then he calmed him- 
self to quiet them, and again day by day passed, and on the 
fourth one of the boys dying cried out : " Why dost thou 
not help me, father 7 " On the fifth day he alone was living, 
' blind, stumUing over than ; then, what grief had not 
d<HK hunger did — the last sentence daridy implies what 
so often has been told. He had not yet quite finished his 
sbJiy wfaep his teeth, like fsngs, were sgain tearii^ the 
Archbishop's skull by whose order that horror had been 
perpetrated, and the bare ^nes are beard cracking as if 
a dog were satiating himself! 

But Dante, who on this occasion breaks out into wild 
hnprecations gainst Pisa, the blot of shame, 
Del bel paeae dove il A siuma, 

immediate)^ after shows himself as the vengeftit and 
mdilessly passionate Italian he was; of a no Itts 
mediKval mind than those whose vengeance bad been 
wreaked with such atrodty. Already befwe this scene 
he had by chance struck the head of one of the sinners 
with bis foot, and on the spirits' angry remonstrance 
asked for his name; but the sinner wants it to remain 
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btddeo, and requests him to take himself hence nor 
vex his souL Upon that Dante angrily clutches him 
by his "hinder scalp", and threatens not to leave one 
sing^ hair upon his dtull unless he confess his name. 
The tixater again suUenly refuses, and more than one 
good handful has Dante torn ou^ when another spSxit 
strikes in, calling the firat by name. What a truly hellish 
scene in that deo of ice and woe I The faces of the 
tormented are covered by a crust of frozen tears, and 
one of them b^s the passing' Dante to free his e3res 
frxHQ it. Dante promises to do so if he answers bis 
questions, adding the doubtful oath, " May I go down still 
deeper if I fail to do so." Upon that the sjurtt confesses 
himself to be Fra Alberigo of Faenza, and the soul freez- 
ing at his side that of the Goioese Branca d'Oria. " I 
trow," Dante replies, "that thou deceiveat me here; 
Branca d'Oria is yet alive on earth." But the other 
explains that his body may still exist on earth possessed 
by an evil spirit but the soul certainly is here below I 
"And now open my eyes." "And I," says Dante, "I 
opened them not — it was virtuous to cheat such a beast" 
How that paints the man who so well Imew how to hate, 
and how truly devilish to say of a man alive Uiat his soul 
had left him long ago, and that a fiend was living in bis 
body, in a time when such things were believed. 

Ever deeper, daiker and narrower the j^t becomes, 
until, like an immense black cloud, the three-headed body 
of Lucifer arises before them. Holding on by his shaggy 
hide they descend through the rocks around his middle, 
when Virfpl suddenly, with toil and labouring breath, 
turns round and seems to climb back to bell ; and Dante 
following, sees high above him Lucifer's l^s and feet 
They have passed the centre of the earth, and find tbcm- 
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sehreB io a lai:ge cave, throogfa which they wander, until 
by an opening above them they once more see the atan 
of heaven. 



Pochhammer Bomewhere calls the "Divine Comedy "a 
ttiftycb, the central picture of friiich U the most perfect. 
Carlyle was of the same opinion, as well as Alfred von 
Berger in a recent essay on Dante. S. Heller admired • 
the Paradise more than the rest. But most men are 
^traded and deeply impressed by the ever-changing 
horrors and the grotesque and monstrous scenes of hell« 
and find the two other parts comparatively monotonous, 
Pasuon, revenge and sin certainly allow of more life and 
dramatic movemmt than penitence and religious ecstasy. 
The Inferno is surely more easily understood than the 
two other parts. 

** A sweet lustre of raiental sap[diire " greets the wan- 
derers, coming from hell, when they once more behold 
the sky. Tbemomingbreezeandtbe victorious dawn of 
day dear the mist, and as a trembling lig^t Dante sees the 
wide ocean of the southern bemist^ere sparkling before 
him. In the midst of the island on which they stand the 
mountain arises. More raiudly than ever bird .flew a 
light dar^ across the sea. It is the radiant wings of the 
angel who is guiding a ship full of souls to the shore. 
Among them Danite recognises a friend of his youth, the 
singer Casella, and upon Dante inviting him to sing, 
Casella internes Dante's own eaiuotie, " Amor die nella 
mente mi rag^ona I " ' 

At the foot of the mountain are resting and wandering 
those who in life have failed to turn to God, or postponed 
it until the last moment. Here Dante meets King Han- 
ired and many others, and just on his taking leave of a 
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group of souls awomsn addresses him with the words: 
•*0 think of me, I am La I^"— Pia de' Tolomei of 
Sienait4iom her jealous husband had (Mxlered to be thrown 
out of a window of his castle in the Haremma. The sixth 
canto cratains bis mem<H:Bble meetii^ with the trouba- 
dour Sordelto and the famous outci? of Dante on the 
doleful state of Italy : 

Ata, slave Italia, home of SKd de^air, 

Sh^ withoat pUot, where the stons blows shrill, 
No Queen of Kingdoms, but a bariof s Islr. 

They tater Purgatory by ' a narrow gate, over the 
mystic steps which symbolise the sacrament of penitence; 
The angel who is warder of the gate writes seven Fa 
ipecaautHy sin) od Dante's forehead with the point of his 
swcHd. On the seven cornices, vrtiidi run round }ht 
mountain sides, the seven deadly sins of Prid^ Envy, 
Anger, Slotb, Avarice, Gluttony and Lasdviousness are 
purged; and in evny one they encounter swarms of 
souls who joyfully bear the torments of their penitence, 
full <^ the hope once to reach the blessed state. 

Oar Father, Thoa who dw^est in the Heaven, 

Not bonod by bpace, bat hj love mora Intense, 
Which Thoo onto Th; primal works hast given, 

PnUsed be Thy oame and Thine oomipoteoce 

By every cieatare, as 'tis meet and right 
To render thanlis to thy sweet efBnence. 

Upon OS mi^ Thy kingdom's peace alight. 

To which we cannot of otmelves arise, 
Unless It come with all oar reason's mi^t, 

As of thdr will Thine angels sacrifice 

Make to Thee, while their lipe " Hosaona " say. 
So may men ofE<er all their will's device I 
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Ou ddfy minna give to oa to^7. 

Without which whoso throng this desert drear 
Joamoya, goes back, though pressing od his way : 

And u the tK^ass we from others bear 

We forgive each, so, Lord, do Thon forgive 
Of bonnty, noc to count oar merit's care. 

Onr ^ditoB, which so soon doth hacm receive, 

Pot not to peril with oar ancient foe, 
Bnt from his evil sting deliverance give. 

This foial prayeT, dear Lord, from o5 doth flow. 

Not for oonelvBB, foe we no longer need, 
Bnt for their sakea whom we have left below. 

So prBTing fbr themselves and os "God speed 1 " 

Those aonls went on their mj beneath their weight. 
As oft in dreams such evU foodes breed ; 

Bfmtiil ffHIl ^n^ mmiil, In an g niah iftiyara t^' , 

Are wearied aD, along the baak ther wowid, 
WhUe I, aU bent, with them my way did take. 

(Pluuptee.) 

In this circle Dante feds he, too, will once have to do 
penance, and agnin in the last ; the flames of carnal lust, 
pride aod sensuality are the ^ns with which he re- 
proaches himself most Like all bigb-minded persons, he 
is little afraid of the second circle where the piteous vice 
of the narrow and small-minded, Envy, is punished with 
^elids sewn together with a thread. 

A serene atmosi^iere of hope pervades the second 
realm, from the b^inning, odoured by the morning dawn, 
to the end with its strange charm as of twilight ; then a 
mysterious and stany night approaches, which will 
give place to a still ' brighter raocaing. The higher th^ 
mount the easier the ascent becomes ; one feels they are 
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getting ever farther from the earth and all terrestrial and 
ponderous things. 

They ascend the mountains in a spiral line, resting at 
lugfat ; and at eveiy new stair leading to a hi^r torace 
the watching angel, by a waving of bis wings, obliterates 
one of the Fs on Dante's brow. In the third night they 
rest on the mountain's last step — immeasurably high 
above the waters and the earth. Dante now is free from 
earthly sin, and Virgil ends bis takk, saying : 

Look not for me to Mgnal or to speak ; 

Free, upright, healthy Is thine own will now, 
And not to do aa It commands were wealc ; 

So crowned and mltied, o'er thyself rata thon. 

With the opening day they enter the earthly. Paradise 
a heavenly fragrant grove surrounds him, where birds sing 
and limi^d waters flow ; a beautiful lady 

Who as she went 
Sang evermore and gathered flower on flower. 
With whose bri^t hoes her path was all besprent, 

walks along the other shore. The verses in this part of 
the poem are of a strange picturesque beauQr; they 
breathe an air of serene quiet ; it is as if a man recovering 
from long illness and expecting joy and health, entering-a 
beautiful landscape there meets a friend, who comes but 
to announce a stUl greater joy : for after Matilda follows 
Beatrice. 

She approaches in the procession of the Church 
Triumphant. Seven flaming golden candlesticks— like 
moving trees of golct^^ome first, drawing their flames 
like pennons of rainbow-bands tlirougb the air ; twenty- 
four saitited dders follow ; then the car drawn by the 
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GiTi^Mi, Miose wings reacb into heaven ; Bcven viixins 
and the four symbolic *niinalff of the Evangelists stride at 
the chariot's side. Then follow two aged men, one hold- 
ing the sword the other the key; four humble mcD come 
next ; and, finally, alone and half asleep, he who, dwelling 
on Patmos, wrote the Apocalypse. Thunder is heard 
and the procession stops. 

And one of them, bb jf by Heaven eent there, 
Sang. "Vtm, Spotua, come from Lebanon 1" 
Three timet, and aU the rest took up the air. 

As at the last oafl every blessed one 

SbaD quickly from hla cavem-temb retam, 
And " ABtbUn " slog with voice re-won, 

So where Che car divine was onward borne 

A hmidred rose ad voam tenf* Smit, 
Angels and heralda of the life etem ; 

And all said " Bmsdietiu « 9m mru," 

And, scattering flowers above them and aronnd, 
"MambiuOiMtHtiafltttisi" 

(PLOUPTMt.) 

She who stands on the car, queenlike in look and 
gesture, whom he recognises by his own trembling, 
speaks out: "Gaze well upon me. Yes, I am, I am 
Beatrice!" 

How didst thou deem thee fit to cUmb the hOI ? 

Didst thoo not know that here the blessed be i 
Mine eyes then fell upon the waters stiD, 

Bot there myself beholding, to the grass 
I tonied, such shame upon my brow weighed ill. 

She held her peace, and from the angek rang 
" h U ^§ram, Dommm." 

(Pldxptee.) 
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Tbey pray for him, and the ice that lay around Dante's 
heart mdta: he can weep. Beatrice, tumiog to the angels, 
addresses them in verses that remind us of the solemn 
beauty of the prologue of Faust : 

Ye ia the daj eternal know no rest) 

So that nor night nor sleep bom jtm can steal 
One step npon the world's great path imprest 

" You therefore know how that man," she says, " whom 
I once led on the right path * after my death and passage 
to glory, deserted me and foitblessly turned to ways 
which were not true." 

O thoa who art beyond the sacred stream . . . 
Say, say if this be troe or not 1 

A " Yes," stifled by tears and shame, is Dante's answer. 
Deeper guilt, of which Voffl did not know, is purged; 
Matilda dips his bead in the waters of Lethe, the river of 
Forgetfulness, and Beatrice unveils her face to him. The 
dramatic intensity and musical force of these passages are 
indescribable ; they certainly are the culminating part of 
the great poem. 

Now follows that memorable vision, ending with the 
transformation and profanation of the car, representing 
the severance and fall of Church and Empire. Dante'a 
poem is the world, and the two great catastrophes of his 
time are seen by him reflected in a mystical image on the 
summit of his earthly pilgrimage. With unheard-of 
audaci^ he dared to incorporate in his own destiny the 
world-shaking historical events io which he was so pas- 
sionately interested. 

One more draught &x>m the sweet waters of Euno^ the 
source of memory of all good, and he rises 
* See cbaptM' liL 
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Pnre uid made nwet to moant where shines eech star. 



Oa this dde noon, that midnight, neared their birth ; 

And «4u^ bright was all one heml^bere, 
The other swathed In gtoom throng^ all its girth, 

When to Oie left I looked, behddlng there 

Uy Beatrice, turned to see the son ; 
Never did eagle's gjance so fixed a^tear. 

And as a seoond ra; is wost to nm 

Forth from the first, and reaacend on hi^ 
Like pilgrim tnmlng when his oourse ia done. 

So bean ner act, upon m; phantasy 

Through sight Impressed, my own Its birth did take. 
And on the son fixed nnaccastemed eye. 

Tliere moch may be that here the law would break 

Which our sense limits, ttmnitf to that high place 

Fashioned that there mankind their home might make 

Not long I bore it, nor for such short q>ace 
Bat that I saw the sparks fly all around, 
Aa nudten iron from fomace flows apace. 

And^oddenly it seemed as day were found 
Added to day, aa though the Omnipotent 
Wth yet another sm the heaven had crowned. 

And Beatrice, with her whole gaze bent 

Oo the eternal ^eres, stood sUll, and then 
I, with my glance dowD-tumed and eyes hiteoL 

la gaxtng on her, folt within as when 

Glauoos of old of that strange herb did eat. 
Which with the sea-gods made him denizen. 

To paint that life f ra n»hmmi n l ^m^l nnmeet 

Wece any words : this instance may suffice 
Him for whom Grace keeps that expoieoce sweet 
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If I was thea aD Thoa didst last devleQ 

In Thy creadve work, Suptemest Love 
Tboa know'st Who with Th; ligfat dld'at'Ud me rise. 

When that U^^ sphere Thoa dost for ever move 

With strong desire, my thonj^ towards it drew. 
By mnsic llion dost temper and apim>ve. 

It seemed as thon^ the sl^ so fiery grew 

Vfitii the son's flame, that never r^ nor flood 
A lake across a wider soi&ce threw. 

The strange new sounds and wondrons light Imboed 

Uy sonl with such desire the oanae to know. 
As never nntQ then had stirred my blood. 

(Plohptss.) 

That is Dante's entrance into the Sjdieres, People 
who think it necessary to find fault call this third part 
weaker than the former, saying that Dante had attempted 
the impossible; It is true he repeatedly interrupts him- 
self, saying: "I cannot describe whM I saw; I was 
another when I was itp there 1 " Yet I do not think that 
these words ate an avowal of the poet's feeling of un- 
potence to give adequate expression to his own surpassing 
imagipatioo, but rather a trick to make the reader feel 
how much more grand and beyond all description the 
vi^OD still was. It is true that Dante in this work tries 
to explain the supernatural by visible signs, to suggest 
what is beyond man's thoughts, to depict what is with- 
drawn from our sight, to speak what is unspeakable. 
But what of the superhuman a man's imagination can 
conceive and his art express be has fulfilled in this work. 
He was " trasumanato," carried beyond the limits of 
human nature; made susceptible of transceodent things. 

Here eveiy line is music that defies translati<Hi. The 
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nuneroiui thedogical and scholastic discussioiu od Free 
Vrai and other topics may BtHnetuaes, ioterestiDg as tbcy 
ar^ interrupt the rich poetical flow, but what do such 
liule spots matter? By some persons, the ctmtinual 
ezultab'on, the ever-growing joy and rapture, the increas- 
ing songs of the blessed choire have been found mono- 
tonous. I must think of what Goethe said : 

Wenn jedef AngenbUck mich dnrehaoliangrt, 
Wu son ich firagen, wie Isng u gedsnert ? 

The moments of light which Dante paints are of a 
variation and cumulative power, and of a riuog force of 
ecstasy, that to me seems the highest that human art 
ever has performed in face of the most difficult task : 
the expression of the triumph of good. The wliole 
poem is the culminating-poiot of Christian poetiy, the 
hi^iest fruit of Christiac dvilisatioa. 

Dante passes throu^ the heavens with Beatrice, " as 
a ray passes through glass." The spirits, whose seat ia 
the Empyrean, appear in the lower heavens as pale pearls 
in transparent water ; but they become even more radiant 
and brif^t the farther he ascends from heaven to heaven. 
Ever stronger and sweeter becomes the light as well as 
the music. 

" To Father, Son, and Hot7 Gliost,'* b^an 

That Gloria, chanted by aD Pazadise, 
And I was dnmk witii joy, so sweet it ran. 

It was as though a Btnile did meet mine ^^es 

Ftom all creatioii, bo that j<^'8 exceas, 
Throogfa sight and hesxing did my mind sniprise. 

O buss, O joy, oo mortal may express I 

O life, filled full with love and peace, good store I 
O lidies. free from sel&Bb eagemeaa I 

(PLmOTMM.) 
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That is in the eighth beavcD, irtiere Christ and the 
angels appear to him, where Gabriel descends in a robe 
of flames to crown the Virgin, where Dante makes his 
coofessioD of faith to the Apostles, and Adam explains to 
him the fall of man. Then St. Peter speaks of his Vicar 
on earth, while the skies darken aroutid him. 

The exultiog verse gives way to accents of terrible 
anger and indignation against him 

Who oocnplM my pUce on euth, my pUce I 

From the ninth heaven Dante sees the nine choirs of' 
angels, who revolve the nine heavens around the caith, 
themselves tuning in radiant drdes faster and ever ' 
faster around one sparkling point of inefiable li^t. That 
conception is of an unexampled grandeur : that which 
in the world of the senses seemed to turn slowly and 
heavily around the earthly centre of man, here in the 
sjuritual world, which is the truly real one, is seen gyra- 
ting around God. 

But soaring ever higher he has already reached the 
Empyrean itself. 

In &abloo of a white roH f^oiifiod 

Shone out on me that ulntlr chivalir, 
Whom with His blood Christ won to be His bride ; 

Bnt tha other host, which, as h soars on high, 

SnrvcTB, and sings, the glory of Its love. 
The goodness, too, that gave It majesty, — 

As swarm of bees thst deep In flowerets move 

One moment, and the next again retinn 
To where their labour doth its sweetness prove,— 

Dipped into that great flower which doth adorn 

Itself with n^rlad leaves, then motmtii^, came 
Tliere where Its love doth ever more aojoom. 
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Tbdr facea tud dicy aU of Uving flame, 

Tb^ wiogB of g(jd, and oU the rest wu whitO) 
That anow Is none taeb parity ooold claim. 

And to the flower Emm row to row tbdr flight 

They took, and bore to It the peace and glow, 
Gained by them aa th^ farrn»A thtdr flanlta aright. 

Nor did the crowd then moving to and frO| 

Between die flower and that which rove above. 
Impede the ri^t or ^ile&doiiT ol the show ; 

Sedng that the lij^t of God doth freely more 

Throat^ the whole worid, as merit makes it ri^ti 
So that nonglit there can hindrance to it prove. 

Thla realm, secure and foil of great delight. 

FlOed with the hosts of old or later time, 

To one sole point tnmed love alike and ai^it. 

O Trfaial U^t, that in one star anUlme 

Doit ¥rith thy nya tbeir wxil so satis^. 
Look down «ritb pity on onr storm-beat oUme 1 

(Plohftkb.) 

Once more all the bitteroesa of the exile bunts fortb*iD 
his verse. If the barbarians once stood aj^iast in fikoe 
of the splendour of Imperial Rome, think bow I was 

stunned — 

I, who to God had now passed on from man, 

From time to that great sempitenial day, 
From Florence to a people just and sane. 

Beatrice siu already high above him in her place near 
the Wgio, and from the depth of bis heart he sends] bis 
prayer of thanks up to her. Sl Bernard now steps in 
her place, and for bim speaks that famous prayer to 
which no translation will ever do Justice : 
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O Vlrgfai llotber, dmghter of tb; Son, 

LowBer and leBia than all creatarM aeeo, 
Goal of tbe oounsds of th« Eternal One, 

ThTaeU art sh« who this our nature mean 
Hast BO ennobled that ita Uaker great 
Deigxied to become iriiat tbroogji it made had been. 

In tl^ blesaed womb tbe Love ren e w ed ha beat 
By wbooe waim ^ow in tbia onr peace eteme 
This heavenly flower first did germinate. 

Here, hi Lovers noon-tide brie^tneoa, thoa dost bom 

For ns in tJory; and to mortal algjit 
Art living fitmnt of hope to aD tliat Team. 

Lady, tboQ art so great and of such mi^it. 

That he who sedu grace yet tnros not to thee, 
Would have his prayer, all win^ess, take its fli^ ; 

Nor only doth tliy kind benignity 

Give help to him who asks, bnt many a time 
Doth it prevent the prayer in bomity free. 

In tbee is mercy, pity, yea, soblime 

Art thoa in greatness, and in thee, with It, 
Whate'er of good ia in creation's clime. 

He who stands here, who, from the lowest ^ 

Of all creaticni, to this point hath passed 
The line of spirits, each in order fit, 

On thee for grace of strength himself doth cast, 

So that he may his eyes in viMos raise 
Upwards to that Salvation noblest, last 

And I, who never fbr my power to gase 

Burnt more than now for his, ponr all my prayer, 
And pray It meet not &ihffe nor delays : 

Wherefore do thou all donds that yet impair 

His vWcm with mortality, remove. 
That be may see tbe jc^ beyond compare. 
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And next I pray thee, Qnaan, whoae power doth prove 
Matched with thy will, that thon wilt keep hie mind, 
After sooh gue, tlut theaoe It ouy aot rore. 

Let thy control all homan lnq>nlte bind ; 

See Beatrice, how through my prayers she 
And many a latnt their hands in prayer have jtdned. 

(PtOUITBB.) 

And Dante sees God. But here the song ends : 

The force of Us hi^ fancy falleOi him. 

But his sprit already floats witb the seraphic leader 
in the holy cirde, trilling, what is willed there, one irith 
God, moved by that love 

That moveth the Snn and all the other sbra. 

Now all is fulfilled that he had deugned at the close of 
the " New Ufe," and even the wish expressed there had 
been granted. No human being will sustain such ecstasy. 
Not in vain has it been said, " He dies who saw Jehova's 
£ace." 

The last g^^tic scenes were scarcely finished when 
the soul left the shaken and exhausted body. 

Hedied at Ravenna on September 14, 1321, en the day 
of the Erection of the Cross, while staying at the court of 
Guido da Polenta, with whom he bad passed his last years. 
It is possible that on returning from Venice, where be 
bad been sent as Guido's ambassador, be caught a fever 
in the swamps he had to pass, which^ led to hia death. 
He was a little more than fifty-six years old. 

He was buried in the Fnmctscan Convent, opposite the 
house in which he had dwelt. 
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We know as little about these last years as about the 
rest of his life. Yet it seems that here at least he was 
duly honoured ; his embassy to Venice in the prince's 
name leaves no doubt of it. 

Repeatedly the Florentines asked the peojde of Ravenna 
to return his bones to them, but always in vain. The last 
time they did so was in the year 18G4. 

In the year 1 329 the Cardinal Bertrand du Poyet, who 
had ordered Dante's book, " De Monarcfaia," to be burnt 
in public, wanted to do the same with his bones, " to the 
eternal shame and eztinctioQ of his memory," and it 
would have been done but for the strenuous opposition <^ 
Pioo dellaTosa, a noble Florentine, and Messer Osta^ 
da Polenta, who prevented it. 

In the qtu'et town of exiles, at the corner of the Via 
Dante, stands the little chapel with the monument and 
the two inscriptions, one of which, composed by Bernardo 
Canacdo, concludes with the strong verses : 

Hlo daodor Dimtes patriis Nctonls ab oris, 

Quem senolt parvl Florentla mator amoris. 

(Here. I am enclosed, Dante, exiled from my native cotmtry, 

Wbom Florence bote, the mothec, that little did love him.) 

In one comer above the portrait the words are written : 
" His non cedo malis." (" I do not give in to misfortune.") 
The chapel touches the weathered tile-walls of the long- 
deserted cloister; behind an iron screen are seen the 
' sarcophaguses of the Princes of the House of Polenta, the 
old tower of the convent looks over the walL Grass 
grows at the margin of the solitatystreet — ^no resting* 
place could be more quiet. 
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